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Vjr'  Se^  Ssr*  Ss^  Ser' 


Squire  Lubberly,  «  Comedy  of  Three  AEls ,  £><?r- 
formed  at  Chambord  in  October  I  669,  <t«r/  Paris 
at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace-Royal ,  the  1  $th  of  No¬ 
vember  the  fame  Tear. 

THIS  comedy  confids  of  a  kind  of  comic  humour 
iefs  inftrudtive  than  diverting.  The  ridiculous 
folly  of  a  country  gentleman  gives  occafion  to  a  fharper, 
who  is  in  the  intereft  ofEraftus,  to  indent  feveral  ftra- 
tagems,  as  well  to  divert  Squire  Lubberly  from  conclu¬ 
ding  the  match  which  had  brought  him  to  Paris,  as  O- 
rontes  from  giving  his  daughter  to  Squire  Lubberly; 
the  traps  which  Sbrigani  drew  the  advocate  of  Limo¬ 
ges  into  will  appear  not  altogether  an  untruth,  if  we 
recoiled!  that  the  cunning  Neapolitan  went  to  accofl 
him  as  he  alighted  from  the  ftage-  coach,  to  find  out  the 
genius  and  charadler  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with, 
the  better  to  manage  the  meafures  he  had  taken. 
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ACTORS, 


Sqjjire  Lubberly. 

Orontes. 

Julia,  daughter  to  Orontes. 

Nerina,  a  woman  of  intrigue,  pretending  to  be  a  wo¬ 
man  of  Picardy. 

Lucetta,  a  pretended  Gafcoon. 

Erastus,  lover  to  Julia. 

Sbrigani,  a  Neapolitan,  a  man  of  intrigue, 

Tirft  Physician. 

Second  Physician. 

Apothecary. 

Country-Man. 

Country-Woman. 

Firft  Musician. 

Second  Musician. 

Firft  Counsellor. 

Second  Counsellor. 

Firft  Swiss. 

Second  Swiss. 

Officer. 

Two  Soldiers. 

Several  Muficians  and  Dancers, 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 


JULIA,  E  R  A  S  T  U  S,  NERINA. 


JULIA. 

HO'^'OH  AM  vaftly  afraid  left  we  fnould  be  difcover- 
^  I  ^  «d  together;  it  would  deftroy  ail,  after  ha- 
£*\  q  ving  orders  to  the  contrary  :  for  God’s  fakr, 
*k.ro*\.J%  Eraftus,  let  us  avoid  being  feen. 

Eraftus.  I  caft  my  eyes  on  all  fides,  and  fee  no  body. 

Julia  to  Nerina. J  Be  very  careful,  Nerina,  that  no 
one  furprife  us. 

Nerina  retiring  to  the  farther  end  of  the  ftage.]  De¬ 
pend  upon  me,  and  fpeak  freely  what  you  have  to  fay 
to  each  other. 

Julia.  Have  you  recollected  any  thing  that  may  be 
of  ufe  in  our  affair,  Eraftus?  And  do  you  think  it  pof- 
frble  to  prevent  this  difagreeable  match  which  my  fa¬ 
ther  intends? 

Eraftus.  "We  have  already  prepared  a  number  of  bat¬ 
teries  to  overfet  his  foolifh  defign;  we  fhall  at  leaft  ufe 
our  utmoft  efforts. 
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Nerina  running  to  Julia.]  Alas!  here  comes  your 
father. 

Julia.  Ah!  we  mu  ft  part. 

Nerina.  No,  no,  no,  it  is  not  him,  do  not  ftir,  I  was 
miftaken. 

Julia.  Blefs  me!  Nerina,  how  foolilh  it  is  for  you 
to  fright  us  thus  ! 

Eraftus.  We  have  contrived  many  machines  for  that 
purpofe,  lovely  Julia,  and  as  you  give  me  leave,  they 
fhall  be  fet  to  work.  Make  no  enquiry  what  the  con¬ 
trivances  are,  you  fhall  have  the  diverfton  of  them  ;  and 
as  it  is  agreeable  at  a  comedy  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
being  furprifed,  without  knowing  what  is  to  be  feen, 
fo  it  is  enough  to  inform  you  at  prefent,  that  we  have 
feveral  projects  ready  to  produce  upon  occafion.  The 
cunning  Nerina  and  Sbrigani  will  undertake  the  affair. 

Nerina.  Certainly,  your  father  is  wrong  to  think 
cf  plaguing  you  with  his  counfellor  of  Limoges,  Squire 
Lubberly,  whom  he  never  faw,  and  who  is  now  coming 
by  the  ftage-coach  to  carry  you  off  before  our  eye3: 
fnould  three  or  four  thoufand  crowns  more,  upon  the 
word  of  your  uncle,  make  him  rejedt  a  lover  that  is 
agreeable  to  you  ?  And  could  fuch  a  charming  creature 
as  you  are  be  intended  for  a  Limofin?  If  he  chufes  to 
marry,  why  does  he  not  take  one  of  his  own  country¬ 
women,  and  let  chriftians  be  at  peace?  The  very  name 
of  Squire  Lubberly  enrages  me.  I  am  angry  at  Squire 
Lubberly.  Was  it  only  for  that  name  Lubberly,  it 
fliould  coft  me  dear  or  I  would  break  off  the  match. 
You  lhall  not  be  Mrs.  Lubberly.  Lubberly!  Can  one 
bear  it?  No,  Lubberly  is  what  I  cannot  endure,  and 
therefore  wewill  have  fuch  diverfion  with  him,  and  play 
him  fo  many  tricks,  that  we  will  make  this  Squire  Lub¬ 
berly  return  again  to  Limoges. 

Eraffus.  Here  comes  our  crafty  Neapolitan,  who 
brings  us  news. 
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SCENE  II. 


JULIA,  ERASTUS,  SBRIGANI,  NERINA. 


SBRIGANI. 


OUR  man  is  come,  Sir,  I  perceived  him  three 
leagues  diftant  from  the  place  where  the  coach 


lay :  he  went  down  to  the  kitchen  to  breakfad,  and  there 
I  have  ftudied  him  a  full  half  hour,  and  got  him  by 
heart.  I  will  fay  nothing  of  his  figure,  you  will  fee 
what  an  air  nature  has  given  him,  and  whether  his  drefs 
is  not  quite  anfwerable  to  it..  As  for  his  underftand- 
ing,  I  plainly  fee  it  is  the  dulled  that  can  be.  In  fhort, 
he  is  a  man  that  will  fall  into  all  fnares  that  may  be 
laid  for  him.  We  fhall  find  him  quite  fit  to  work  up¬ 
on  as  we  chufe. 

Eraftus.  Is  this  true  that  you  fay? 

Sbriganh.  Ay,  if  I  have  the  lead  (kill  in  mankind. 

Nerina.  You  could  not  put  your  affair  into  better 
hands,  Madam  ;  he  is  a  furprifing  man,  and  is  the  he¬ 
ro  of  our  age,  for  the  atchievements  he  performs;  he 
has  generoufly  braved  the  gallies  twenty  times  in  his 
life,  for  the  fervice  of  his-friends.  One  who,  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  his  arms  and  fhoulders,  knows  very  well  how  to 
put  an  end  to  the  mod  difficult  enterprises,  and  who, 
fuch  as  you  fee  him,  was  banifhed  from  his  country  for 
feveral  honourable  actions  which  he  generoufly  enga¬ 
ged  in. 

Sbrigani.  I  am  affiamed  of  the  praifes  with  which 
you  honour  me,  and  might  much  more  judly  celebrate 
the  wonders  of  your  life;  and  particularly  the  glory 
you  acquired,  when,  with  fo  much  honedy,  you  gamed 
with  the  young  foreign  nobleman  that  was  brought  to 
your  houfe, and  bubbled  him  of  twelvethoufandcrowns.; 
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when  you  genteelly  trumped  up  the  falfe  contract  that 
was  the  ruin  of  a  whole  family;  when  with  fuch  firm- 
nefs  of  mind  you  could  deny  the  pledge  you  was  in¬ 
truded  with ;  and  when  you  bravely  gave  your  evidence 
to  hang  a  couple  of  innocent  people- 

N  erina.  I  am  afhamed  of  your  compliments;  thofe 
trifles  are  not  worth  fpeaking  of. 

Sbrigani.  Come,  we  will  have  no  more  of  it,  I  fhall' 
fpare  your  modefty;  let  us  begin  our  bufinefs,  and  go 
find  out  our  country  fquire  immediately;  do  you  get 
the  other  a<Stors  of  the  comedy  ready  againfl  we  want 
them. 

Julia.  If  it  depended  on  that  alone,  matters  would 
go  very  well. 

Erailus.  But,  dear  Julia,  if  all  our  contrivances  fhould 
prove  unfuccefsful? 

Julia.  I  will  confefs  my  real  inclinations  to  my  fa¬ 
ther. 

Eraflus.  And  if  he  fhould  perfift  in  his  defign,  con¬ 
trary  to  your  inclinations? 

Julia.  I  would  threaten  him  to  put  myfelf  into  a  nun¬ 
nery. 

Eraflus.  But  if,  notwithflanding  that,  he  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  force  you  to  this  match? 

Julia.  What  would  you  have  me  to  anfwer  you? 

Eraflus.  What  would  I  have  you  anfwer  me? 

Julia.  Yes. 

Eraflus.  What  one  that  really  loves  would  fay. 

Julia.  What  is  that? 

Eraflus.  That  you  are  determined  to  be  mine,  in 
fpite  of  your  father,  and  that  nothing  fhall  force  you. 

Julia.  Eleavens!  Eraflus,  be  fatisfied  with  what  I 
am  now  doing,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  difcover  what 
the  future  refolutions  of  my  heart  may  be,  nor  perplex 
me  in  my  duty  by  propofing  the  lafl  fad  fhift,  which 
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perhaps  we  may  have  no  need  of;  but  however,  allow 
me,  if  it  muff  be  fo,  to  be  led  into  it  by  the  courfe  of 
things. 

Eraftiis.  Well  then - 

Sbrigani.  Faith,  here  comes  our  man,  let  us  look.a- 
bout  us. 

Nerina.  What  a  figure  he  is! 

SCENE  III. 

S  Q^U  IRE  LUBBERLY,  SBRICANIi 

Squire  Lubberly  turning  to  the  fide  he  came  on, 
and  talking  to  the  people  who  are  following  him. 

WELL,  what  do  you  want?  What  foolifh  peo¬ 
ple  thefe  are!  I  wifli  this  curfed  city  and  its 
inhabitants  were  at  the  devil!  Cannot  a  man  go  along, 
without  having  a  parcel  of  blockheads  gaping  and  grin¬ 
ning  at  him  ?  Eh,  ye  cocknies,  mind  your  own  bulinefs, 
and  let  people  pafs  without  laughing  in  their  faces.  De¬ 
vil  take  me  if  I  do  not  thrufi;  mv  fill  in  the  firft  man’s' 

J 

face  I  fee  laugh  at  me. 

Sbrigani  fpeaking  to  the  people.]  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  gentlemen?  What  does  this  mean?  Who  have  you 
got  amongft  ye?  Is  it  genteel  to  make  game  of  gentle¬ 
men  ftrangers  that  come  hither,  in  this  manner? 

Squire  Lubberly.  This  is  a  fenfible  man  now. 
Sbrigani.  What  manner  of  proceeding  is  this  of 
yours?  What  is  it  you  fee  to  divert  you? 

Squire  Lubberly.  You  fay  right. 

Sbrigani.  Do  you. fee  any  thing  ridiculous  in. this 
gentleman  ? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Plight. 

Sbrigani,  Is  he  not  like  other  people? 
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Squire  Lubberly.  Am  I  deformed? 

Sbrigani.  Learn  to  dillinguiih  people. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Well  faid. 

Sbrigani.  The  gentleman  is  of  a  mien  to  have  refpedl 
paid  to  him. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Very  true. 

Sbrigani.  A  perfon  of  rank. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Ay,  a  gentleman  of  Limoges. 

Sbrigani.  A  man  of  wit. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Who  has  ftudied  the  law. 

Sbrigani.  He  does  you  too  much  honour  by  coming 
into  your  city. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Certainly. 

Sbrigani.  The  gentleman  is  not  a  perfon  to  make  a 
jeft  of. 

Squire  Lubberly.  No,  no. 

Sbrigani.  And  I  fhall  call  every  body  to  an  account 
that  laughs  at  him. 

Squire  Lubberly  to  Sbrigani.]  Sir,  I  am  greatly  o- 
bliged  to  you. 

Sbrigani.  Sir,  I  am  forry  to  fee  a  perfon  of  fo  much 
confequence  as  you  are  received  in  this  manner,  and  I 
beg  your  pardon  on  behalf  of  the  city. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Your  fervant,  Sir. 

Sbrigani.  I  faw  you  this  morning,  Sir,  at  breakfaft 
where  the  coach  flopped;  and  the  becoming  grace  with 
which  you  eat  your  victuals  immediately  created  in  me 
a  friendfhip  for  you:  and  as  I  perceive  you  have  never 
been  here  before,  and  are  a  perfetb  flranger,  I  .<m  very 
glad  I  have  met  with  you,  to  offer  you  my  fervice  at  your 
arrival,  and  to  affift  you  in  your  condudl  amongfl  people 
who  do  not  always  drew  the  refpedl  they  fhould  have 
for  perfon?.  of  honour. 

Squire  Lubberly.  You  oblige  me  too  much. 
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Sbrigani.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  I  felt  an  in¬ 
clination  for  you  from  the  very  firfh  moment  I  faw  you. 
Squire  Lubberly.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Sbrigani.  Your  appearance  pleafed  me. 

Squire  Lubberly.  You  do  me  too  much  honour. 
Sbrigani.  I  perceived  fomething  honeft. 

Squire  Lubberly  I  am  your  humble  fervant, 
Sbrigani.  Something  comely; 

Squire  Lubberly.  Oh,  oh! 

Sbrigani.  Noble. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Oh,  oh! 

Sbrigani.  Engaging.- 
Squire  Lubberly.  Oh,  oh! 

Sbrigani.  Majeftic. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Oh,  oh! 

Sbrigani.  Free.. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Oh,  oh! 

Sbrigani.  I  allure  you  that  I  am  wholly  yours. 
Squire  Lubberly.  T  am  extremely  obliged  to  you. 
Sbrigani.  I  fpeak  fincerely. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Sbrigani.  If  I  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with 
you,  I  hope  you  will  find  me  quite  fincere. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  do  not  difpute  it. 

Sbrigani.  An  enemy  to  deceit. 

Squire  Lubberly.  So  I  imagine. 

Sbrigani.  And  one  who  will  not  difguife  his  thoughts-. 
You  obferve  my  clothes,  which  are  not  made  like  o- 
rher  people’s  ;  but  I  am  originally  of  Naples,  at  your 
fervice,  and  would  chufe  to  preferve  the  way  of  drefs 
a  little,  and  the  fincerity  of  my  country. 

Squire  Lubberly.  That  is  very  well  done.  I  was 
defirous,  for  my  part,  to  put  myfelf  into  the  court  fa- 
fhion  for  the  credit  of  the  country.. 
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Sbrigani.  Upon  my  word,  it  becomes  you  better  than 
all  our  courtiers. 

Squire  Lubberly.  My  tailor  told  me  fo:  the  clothes 
are  decent  and  rich,  and  will  be  talked  of  here. 

Sbrigani.  Certainly.  Will  you  not  go  to  the  Lou¬ 
vre? 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  muft  go  pay  my  court. 

Sbrigani.  The  king  Will  be  extremely  glad  to  fee  you. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  dare  fry  he  will. 

Sbrigani.  Have  you  got  a  lodging? 

Squire  Lubberly.  No,  but  I  was  going  to  enquire 
for  one. 

Sbrigani.  I  lhall  be  very  glad  to  go  with  you  about 
it,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole  place. 


SCENE  IV. 


ERAST  US,  SQJJIRE  LUBBERLY,  SBRIGANI. 


E  R  A  S  T  U  S. 


AH!  Who  is  this  I  fee?  Squire  Lubberly !  I  am 


tranfported  to  fee  you!  How?  It  appears  as  if 


vou  hardly  recollected  me. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Sir,  I  am  your  humble  fervant. 

Eraftus.  Is  it  poffible  that  you  can  have  forgot  me 
in  five  or  fix  years  ?  and  that  you  do  not  remember  the 
heft  friend  to  all  the  family  of  the  Lubberlies! 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  beg  pardon.  [Low  to  Sbrigani. 3 
Really  I  do  not  know  him. 

Eraftus.  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  Lubberlies  at 
Limoges,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft;  1  kept  com¬ 
pany  with  no  body  elfe  while  I  was  there,  and  I  had  the 
honour  of  feeing  you  almoft  every  day. 

Squire  Lubberly.  The  honour  was  done  to  me,  Sir. 

Eraftus.  Do  you  not  recoiled  my  face? 
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Squire  Lubberly,  Ay,  ay.  [To  Sbrigani.]  I  do  not 
know  him. 

Eraftus.  Do  not  you  remember  that  I  have  had  the 
pleafure  of  drinking  I  do  not  know  how  many  times 
with  you? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Forgive  me.  [To  Sbrigani.]  I 
know  nothing  of  it. 

Eraftus.  What  is  the  name  of  that  rogue  at  Limo¬ 
ges  who  ufed  to  treat  fo  genteelly? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Do  you  mean  little  John? 

Eraftus.  Ay,  the  fame.  We  often  went  together 
to  enjoy  ourfelves  at  his  houfe.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  place  where  they  walk  at  Limoges  ? 

Squire  Lubberly.  The  church-yard. 

Eraftus.  Right.  It  was  there  I  enjoyed  fo  many 
fweet  hours  of  your  agreeable  company.  Do  not  you 
remember  all  this? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Forgive  me,  I  remember  it.  [To 
Sbrigani.]  Duce  take  me  if  I  remember  it. 

Sbrigani  low  to  Squire  Lubberly.]  One  forgets  an 
hundred  fuch  things  as  thefe. 

Eraftus.  Pray  embrace  me  then,  and  let  us  renew 
our  former  friendship. 

Sbrigani  to  Squire  Lubberly.]  This  is  a  man  that 
refpefts  you  exceedingly. 

Eraftus.  Give  me  fome  account  of  all  your  family. 
How  does  that  gentleman  your — he  there — that  is  fo  ho- 
neft  a  man. 

Squire  Lubberly.  My  brother  the  conful? 

Eraftus.  Yes. 

Squire  Lubberly.  He  is  as  well  as  he  can  be. 

Eraftus.  Really  I  am  tranfported  at  it.  And  that 
good-natured  man — there — Mr. — your — 

Squire  Lubberly.  My  coufin  the  counfellor? 

Eraftus.  The  fame. 
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Squire  Lubberly.  Always  merry  and  gay. 

Eraftus.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  And  the  gem- 

tleman  your  uncle?  the - 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  have  no  uncle, 

Eraftus.  But  you  had  one  at  that  time. 

Squire  Lubberly.  No:  only  an  aunt, 

Eraftus.  That  is  what  I  would  have  faid  madam  your 
aunt,,  how  is  fhe  ?. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Shehasbeen  dead  thefe  fismonths, 
Eraftus,  Alas !  (he  was  fo  good  a  creature,  poor  wo¬ 
man*! 

Squire  Lubberly,  We  have  my  coufin  the  parfon  alftv 
who  was  almoft  dead  of  the  fmall-pox. 

Eraftus.  It  would  have  been  a  great  pity! 

Squire  Lubberly.  Do  you  know  him  too? 

Eraftus.  Do  I  know  him  truly!  A*  lufty  handfome 
young  fellow. 

Squire  Lubberly.  He  is  none  of  the  luftieft, 

Eraftus.  No,- well  fhaped.. 

Squire  Lubberly.  O  !  yes, 

Eraftus.  He  is  your  nephew; 

Squire  Lubberly.  Very.  true. 

Eraftus.  Your  brother  or  your  lifter’s  fon, 

Squire  Lubberly.  Yes. 

Eraftus.  Parfon  of  the  church  of — What  do  you  calf 
the  name? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Gf  St.  Stephen. 

Eiaftus.  That  is  he,  I  do  not  know  any  other. 

Squire  Lubberly  to  Sbrigani.j  He  names  all  my  re¬ 
lations. 

Sbrigani.  He  knows  you  better  than  you  imagine. 
Squire  Lubberly.  By  what  I  fee  you  have  lived  a  long 
while  in  our  town. 

Eiaftus.  Full  two  years. 

Squiie  Lubberly.  You  was  there  at  the  time  when 
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our  governor  was  god-father  to  ray  coufin  the  fuper- 
vifor’s  child. 

Eraftus.  Yes,  I  got  an  invitation  with  the  firft. 

Squire  Lubberly.  It  was  genteel. 

Eraftus.  Ay,  extremely  well. 

Squire  Lubberly.  It  was  a  very  pretty  entertainment. 

Eraftus.  It  was  indeed. 

Squire  Lubberly.  You  faw  then  the  quarrel  too,  that 
1  had  with  the  Perigordin  gentleman? 

Eraftus.  Yes. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Egad,  he  met  with  his  match, 

Eraftus.  Ha!  ha! 

Squire  Lubberly.  He  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  but 
I  told  him  his  own  very  genteelly, 

Eraftus.  Very  true - But  Ido  not  intend  you  fhall 

take  any  other  lodging  than  mine. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  do  not  chufe  to - 

Eraftus.  You  are  in  jeft.  I  fhall  on  no  account  allow 
my  very  good  friend  to  be  any  where  elfe  but  in  my 
houfe. 

Squire  Lubberly.  It  will  be  to  you - 

Eraftus.  Nay,  it  is  to  no  purpofe,  you  fhall  lodge  at 
my  houfe. 

Sbrigani  to  Squire  Lubberly.]  Since  he  perfifts  in 
it,  I  advife  you  to  accept  of  the  offer. 

Eraftus.  Where  are  your  things? 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  left  them  with  my  fervant,  where 
I  alighted. 

Eraftus.  Let  us  fend  fomebody  to  bring  them. 

Squire  Lubberly.  No,  I  defired  him  not  to  ftir,  till  I 
came  myfelf,  for  fearoffome  villainy. 

E;  alius.  It  was  prudently  thought  of. 

Squire  Lubberly.  This  place  requires  a  little  caution. 

Eraftus.  Sharpers  are  to  be  found  every  where,  in 
ftiort. 
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Sbriganl.  I  will  wait  upon  the  gentleman,  and  con* 
duct  him  where  you  pleafe. 

Eraftus.  Well,  I  lhall  be  very  ghd  to  give  fome  di¬ 
rections,  and  you  need  only  come  to  that  houle  there. 

Sbrigani.  We  will  be  with  you  immediately. 

Eraftus  to  Squire  Lubberly.]  I  expebt  you  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Squire  Lubberly  to  Sbrigani.]  Here  is  an  acquain¬ 
tance  I  had  not  the  leaft  thoughts  of. 

Sbrigani.  He  looks  like  an  honeft  man. 

Eraftus  alone.]  Indeed,  Squire  Lubberly,  we  will  be 
at  you  all  ways ;  matters  are  ready,  and  I  need  only 
knock.  Soho  there* 

SCENE  V. 


THE  APOTHECARY,  ERASTUS. 


E  R  A  S  T  U  S. 

IR,  I  imagine  you  are  the  dodtor  that  I  font  a  per- 
fon  to  talk  with. 

Apothecary.  No,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  a 
dodlor:  I  am  only  an  unworthy  apothecary,  at  your  fer- 
vi.ce. 

Eraftus.  Is  the  dodlor within? 

Apothecary.  Yes;  I  will  acquaint  him  that  you  are 
here;  he  is  juft  difpatching  fome  Tick  people. 

Eraftus.  No,  do  not  ftir,  I  will  waittillheisatliberty. 
I  want  only  to  put  a  certain  relation  of  ours,  whom  he 
has  been  told  of,  into  his  hands,  who  is  feized  with  a 
kind  of  madnefs,  which  we  would  gladly  have  cured 
before  he  is  married. 

Apothecary.  I  know  the  matter  very  well;  Iwas  pre- 
fent  when  the  arfair  was  talked  of.  Pieally  you  could 
not  have  applied  yourfelf  to  a  more  able  phyfician*  lie 
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underftands  medicine  as  well  as  I  understand  my  cris- 
crofs-row;  and  who,  though  a  perfon  fhould  die  for  it* 
would  not  abate  one  tittle  of  the  rules  of  the  ancients. 
Ay,  Sir,  he  always  follows  the  great  road,  the  great 
road,  and  does  not  go  look  for  noon  at  four  o’clock :  and 
for  all  the  money  in  the  world,  he  would  not  cure  any 
body  with  other  medicines  than  what  are  prefcribed  by 
the  faculty. 

Eraftus.  He  does  very  right,  a  patient  fhould  not  de¬ 
fire  to  be  cured,  except  the  faculty  confents  to  it. 

Apothecary.  It  is  not  becaufe  we  are  intimate  friends 
that  I  fay  fo;  but  it  is  a  pleafure  to  be  his  patient,  and 
I  fhould  rather  die  by  his  medicines  than  be  cured  by 
thofe  of  2ny  other:  for  whatever  happens,  a  man  may 
depend  that  things  are  always  regular;  and  fhould  you 
die  under  his  direftions,  your  heirs  would  have  nothing 
to  reproach  you  with. 

Eraftus.  That  is  a  mighty  fatisfa&ion  to  a  dead  man. 

Apothecary.  Certainly.  One  would  like  to  die  me¬ 
thodically  at  leaft.  Befides,  he  is  not  one  of  thofe  doc« 
tors,  that  make  a  market  of  their  patients  :  he  is  a  man 
that  is  expeditious,  expeditious,  who  loves  to  difpatch 
his  patients:  and  when  they  are  to  die,  it  is. done  with 
all  the  expedition  in  the  world. 

Eraftus.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  like  going  through 
an  affair  quickly. 

Apothecary.  Certainly:  what  is  the  intention  of  fo 
much  humming  and  hawing,  and  beating  round  the 
bufh  ?  One  fhould  know  out  of  hand  the  fhort  or  the 
long  of  a  diforder. 

Eraftus.  You  are  certainly  in  the  right. 

Apothecary.  Why,  there  have  been  three  of  my  chil¬ 
dren  already,  whofe  illnefs  he  did  me  the  honour  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  they  died  in  lefs  than  four  days :  but  in  ano¬ 
ther’s  hands  they  would  have  languiftied  three  months. 
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Eraftus.  It  is  convenient  to  have  fuch  friends  as  thefe; 

Apothecary.  Undoubtedly.  I  have  only  two  chil¬ 
dren  left,  which  he  takes  care  of  as  if  they  were  his- 
own:  he  treats  and  orders  them  as  he  chufes,,  without 
my  interpofing;.  and  very  frequently,  when  I  return 
out  of  the  city,  I  am  quite  amazed  to  find  them  bleeding: 
or  purging  by  his  direction.. 

Eraltus.  That  is  the  moil  obliging  care  in  the  world- 

Apothecary.  I  think  I  hear  him  coming, 

SCENE  VI. 


ERASTUS,  FIRST  PHYSICIAN,  APOTHECA¬ 
RY,  C  O  U  NTR  Y-M  A  N,  C  O  U  N  T  R  Y-W  O  M  AN. 
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Countr  y-m  A  N  to  the  Phyfician. 

E  fays,  he  feels  extreme  pains  in  his  head,  he- 
certainly  cannot  hold  out  longer, 
i.  Phyfician.  According  to  Galen,  his  diftemper  is 
not  in  the  head;  he  is  a  fool,  his  diforder  isthefpleen.. 

Country-Man.  Whatever  it  be, Sir, he  has  had'eonti-. 
nually  a  loofenefs  with  it,  for  thefe  fix  months. 

i.  Phyfician.  Good;  that  is  a  fign  his  interior  is- 
clear.  I  will  call  upon  him  in  a  few  days :  but  if  he  fhould. 
die  before  that  time,  do  not  fail  to  tell  me :  becaufe  it  is 
ill-manners  for  a  phyfician  to  vifit  a  dead  perfon. 

Country-Woman  to  the  Phyfician.]  My  father,  Sir, 
is  now  worfe  than  he  has  been  yet;. 

i.  Phyfician.  That  is  not  my  fault.  Fgive  him  me¬ 
dicines,  why  is  not  he  cured?  How  often  has  he  been 
bled  ? 

Country-Woman. Fifteen  times,  Sir,  in  twenty  days., 
i .  Phyfician.  Fifteen  times  ? 

Country-Woman.  Indeed,  Sir,  he  has. 
i.  Phyfician.  And  has  not  his  diftemper  left  him? 
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Country-Woman,  No,  Sir. 

i.  Phyfician.  That  is  a  fign  his  blood  is  not  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it.  We  will  purge  him  as  many  times,  to  fee  if 
it  is  not  the  humours,  and  if  that  is  not  efficacious, 
we  will  fend  him  to  the  bath. 

Apothecary.  That  is  the  end,  that  is  the  end  of  phy  - 
fic. 

SCENE  VII. 


ERASTUS,  FIRST 


PHYSICIAN,  APOTHE¬ 
CARY. 


Erastus  to  the  Phyfician. 

SOME  days  ago  I  lent  to  fpeak  with  you,  Sir,  con¬ 
cerning  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  little  crazy  at 
times,  whom  I  would  place  at  your  houfe,  that  he  may 
be  cured  with  the  more  conveniency,  and  be  conceal¬ 
ed  from  the  world.. 

i. Phyfician.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  got  every  thing  in  rea- 
dinefs,  and  promife  to  be  as  careful  of  him  as  poffible. 
Eraftus.  Here  he  comes  quite  a-propos. 

3.  Phyfician.  It  happens  very  lucky ;  for  I  have  got  an 
old  phyfician,.  one  of  my  friends,  here,  whofe  opinion 
I  ffiall  be  glad  to  take  about  his  diforder. 

SCENE  VIII. 

S  QJ3  IRE  LUBBERLY,  ERASTUS,  FIRST  PHY¬ 
SICIAN,  THE  APOTHECARY. 


Erasto  sto  Squire  Lubberly. 

YOU  mud  forgive  me,  if  I  leave  you  for  a  little, 
as  an  important  piece  of  bufinefs  is  juft  come 
into  my  head;  [pointing  to  the  Phyfician..^  but  there  is 
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a  perfon  in  whofe  hands  I  leave  you,  that  will  take  care 
upon  my  account  to  entertain  you  in  the  heft  manner 
he  can. 

I.  Phyfician.  I  am  obliged  fo  to  do  by  my  profeffi- 
on,  and  it  is  fuftkient,  that  you  lay  this  charge  upon 
me. 

Squire  Lubberly  afide.]  This  is  undoubtedly  his 
fteward,  and  he  muft  be  a  perfon  of  quality. 

i .  Phyfician  to  Eraftus.]  Yes, I  allure  you,  that  I  will 
treat  the  gentleman  methodically,  and  with  all  the  re- 
guiarity  of  our  art. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Pray  be  not  fo  ceremonious,  I 
do  not  come  here  to  incommode  you. 

i.  Phyfician.  I  love  to  be  fo  employed. 

Eraftus  to  the  Phyfician.]  There  are  ten  piftoles  be¬ 
forehand,  however,  as  the  earned:  of  what  I  have  promifed. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Nay,  I  beg  you  would  not  be  at  a- 
ny  expence,  or  fend  to  buy  any  thing  for  me. 

Eraftus.  You  are  miftaken,  Sir,  it  is  not  for  what  you 
imagine. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  beg  you  will  treat  me  only  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

Eraftus.  You  fhall  have  your  defire,  [low  to  the 
do£lor.]  I  chiefly  recommend  to  you  not  to  let  him  get 
out  of  your  hands;  for  fometimes  he  is  for  making  hi& 
efeape. 

i.  Phyfician.  Do  not  trouble  yourfelf  in  the  leaft  a- 
bout  it. 

Eraftus  to  Squire  Lubberly. J  I  beg  you  to  excufe 
this  incivility. 

Squire  Lubberly.  You  jell  fure;  why,  you  pay  me- 
too  much  refpett. 
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SCENE  IX. 

S  XJJJ  IRE  LUBBERLY,  FIRST  PHYSICIAN,  S  E- 
COKD  PHYSICIAN,  THE  APOTHECARY. 

I.  PHY  SICIAN. 

I  Am  greatly  honoured.  Sir,  by  being  pitched  upon 
to  ferve  you. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  am  your  humble  fervant. 

I.  Phyfician.  Here  is  a  fkilful  man,  my  brother, 
with  whom  I  am  going  to  confult  how  we  muft  treat 
you. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Not  fo  much  ceremony  I  befeech 
you :  I  tell  you  I  am  a  man  that  likes  the  common  way. 
I.  Phyfician.  Here,  bring  chairs. 

[Servants  bring  in  chairs. 
Squire  Lubberly  afide.]  Thcfe  are  very  grim  look¬ 
ing  fervants  for  a  young  man ! 

i.  Phyfician.  Pray  fit  down,  Sir. 

[The  two  Phyficians  fitting,  place  Squire  Lub¬ 
berly  in  the  middle. 

SquireLubberly  giving  his  hands.]  Your  mod  obedi¬ 
ent  fervant.  [perceiving  they  feel  his  pulfe.]  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this? 

i.  Phyfician.  Do  you  eat  well,  Sir? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Indeed  do  I,  and  drink  much  bet¬ 
ter. 

i.  Phyfician.  So  much  theworfe.  That  great  appe- 
tition  of  frigid  and  humid  is  a  great  fign  of  the  heat 
and  aridity  that  is  within.  Do  you  fleep  much  ? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Yes,  when  I  have  made  a  hearty 
fupper. 

i.  Phyfician.  Do  you  dream  any? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Sometimes. 
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I.  Phyfician.  Of  what  nature  are  they? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Of  the  nature  of  dreams.  What 
the  devil  of  a  converfation  is  this  ? 

i.  Phyfician,  What  kind  of  ftools  have  you  ? 

Squire  Lubberly.  R.eally  I  do  not  underftand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  thefe  queftions,  and  had  rather  drink  a  glafs. 

i.  Phyfician.  Not  fo  faft,  I  befeech  you.  We  are 
going  to  reafon  upon  your  affair  before  you,  and  that 
you  may  know  what  we  fay,  it  fhall  be  in  your  own 
country  language. 

Squire  Lubberly.  What  great  reafoning  need  there 
be  about  eating  a  morfel? 

I .  Phyfician.  As  it  it  impoffible,  that  any  man  can 
cure  a  diftemper  which  he  does  not  underftand  per¬ 
fectly,  and  as  no  one  can  underftand  it  perfectly,  with¬ 
out  rightly  fettling  the  particular  nature  and  the  true 
fpecies  of  it,  its  diagnoftic  and  prognoftic  figns ;  you  will 
allow  me  (as  you  are  my  fenior)  to  enter  upon  the 
confiderationofthedifteinper  that  is  now  in  hand,  before 
we  talk  of  the  therapeutic  part,  and  the  remedies  which 
are  proper  for  us  to  prefcribe,  in  order  to  cure  it.  I 
fay  then,  Sir,  with  your  leave,  that  your  patient  here 
prefent,  is  unhappily  attacked,  affeded,  poffeffed,  and 
difordered  by  that  kind  of  madnefs  which  we  term  ve¬ 
ry  properly  hypocondriac  melancholy:  a  very  trouble- 
fome  fpeaes,  and  which  requires  no  lefs  than  an  iEf- 
culapius  like  you,  confummate  in  our  art:  you,  I  fay, 
who  are  grown  grey  in  the  fervice,  as  the  faying  is, 
and  through  whole  hands  fuch  a  diverfity  of  bu finds 
has  palled.  I  term  it  hypocondriac  melancholy,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  other  two:  for  the  famous  Galen 
eftablifhes  in  a  moft  learned  manner,  as  is  cuftcmary 
with  him,  three  kinds  of  that  diftemper  which  we  call 
melancholy;  fo  termed  both  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks; 
and  is  worthy  of  obfervation  in  the  prefent  cafe.  The 
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firft,  which  is  occafioned  by  a  direft  diforder  in  the 
brain :  the  fecond,  which  proceeds  from  thewhole  mafs 
of  blood  made  and  rendered  atrabilious :  and  the  third, 
called  hypocondriac,  which  is  our  kind,  arifing  from 
a  diforder  in  fome  part  of  the  lower  belly,  and  from 
the  inferior  region,  but  chiefly  from  the  fpleen,  the  heat 
and  inflammation  whereof  fends  up  to  the  brain  of  our 
patient  abundance  of  fuliginous,  grofs,  and  heavy  par¬ 
ticles,  the  black  and  malignant  effluvia  of  which  occa- 
fions  a  depravation  of  the  fundfions  of  the  fupreme  fa¬ 
culty,  and  produces  that  diftemper,  which,  by  our  rati¬ 
ocination,  he  is  manifeftly  attainted  and  convidted  of. 
But  for  an  indifputable  diagnoftic  of  what  I  fay,  you 
need  only  confider  that  mighty  ferioufnefs  which  you 
obferve,  that  fadnefs,  accompanied  by  fearfulnefs  and 
fufpicion:  pathognomic  and  individual  fymptoms  of 
this  diftemper,  fo  well  remarked  by  our  divine  father 
Hippocrates :  that  phyfiognomy,thofe  eyes  red  and  flar¬ 
ing,  that  huge  beard,  that  habitude  of  body,  flender, 
lank,  black,  and  hairy,  tokens  denoting  him  very  much 
affedfed  by  this  diftemper,  proceeding  from  a  default  in 
the  hypocondria:  which  diftemper,  by  lapfe  of  time, 
being  naturalized,  antiquated,  habituated,  and  made 
free  of  his  body,  might  well  degenerate  either  into  dif- 
tradtion,  or  phthific,  or  apoplexy,  or  even  into  down¬ 
right  frenzy  and  fury.  All  this  being  fuppofed,  as  a 
difeafe  well  known  is  half  cured,  for  ignoti  nulla  ejl  cu - 
ratio  morbiy  it  will  be  no  difficulty  for  you  to  conclude 
upon  the  medicines  we  ought  to  prefcribe  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Firft  of  all,  to  remedy  this  obdurate  plethory, 
this  luxuriant  cacochymy  throughout  his  whole  body, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  fhould  be  liberally  phleboto¬ 
mized:  I  mean,  that  he  be  often  and  plentifully  bledj 
firft,  in  the  hafilique  vein,  then  in  the  cephalique,  and 
if  the  diftemper  Hill  continue,  even  a  vein  in  the  fore- 
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head  fhould  be  opened;  and  let  the  orifice  be  large, 
that  the  grofs  blood  may  iflue  out:  at  the  fame  time! 
advife  that  he  purge,  lcour,  and  evacuate  by  proper  pur¬ 
gatives;  that  is  to  fay,  by  cholagogues,  melanagogues. 
Sec.  and  as  the  real  fource  of  all  this  mifchief  either  is 
a  feculent  and  foul  humour,  or  a  vapour  black  and  grofs, 
which  obfcures,  empoifons,  and,  muddifies  the  animal 
fpirits,  it  is  proper  afterwards  for  him  to  have  a  bath  of 
pure  and  clear  water,  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  whey;  to 
purify  by  the  water  the  feculency  of  that  foul  humour, 
and  by  the  whey  to  clarify  the  blacknefs  of  that  vapour. 
But  before  all  things,  I  think  it  good  to  divert  him  with 
ch earful  convei fation,  fongs,  and  mufical  inftruments, 
whereto  it  is  not  improper  to  add  dancers,  in  order  that 
their  motions,  difpofition,  and  agility  may  ftir  up  and  a* 
waken  the  inactivity  of  his  languid  fpirits,  which  oc- 
cafions  the  thicknefs  of  his  blood,  from  whence  the  dif- 
temper  proceeds.  Thefe  are  the  remedies  I  propofe, 
to  which  may  be  added  feveral  more  that  are  better, 
by  you,  Sir,  my  matter  and  fuperior,  according  to  the 
experience,  judgment,  light,  and  fufficiency  that  you 
have  acquired  in  our  art,  Dixi. 

2.  Phyfician.  Heaven  forbid  it,  Sir,  that  I  fhould 
think  of  adding  any  thing  to  what  you  have  juftfaid. 
You  have  difcourfed  fo  well  of  all  the  figns,  the  fy at¬ 
torns,  and  the  caufe  of  the  gentleman’s  illnefs,  the  ar¬ 
guments  you  have  ufed  about  it  are  fo  learned  and  fine, 
that  it  is  impofhble  for  him  not  to  be  cut  ol  his  wits, 
and  hypocondrically  melancholy:  or  were  he  not,  he 
ntuft  certainly  become  fo  for  the  beauty  of  the  things 
you  have  fpoken,  and  thejufinefs  of  your  obfervatiens. 
Yes,  Sir,  you  have  very  graphically  depided,  graphic a 
depinxijli ,  every  thing  that  appertains  to  this  diflemper: 
nothing  can  be  more  learnedly,  judicioufly,  ingenioufiy, 
conceived,  thought,  imagined,  than  what  you  have  de« 
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Jivered  upon  the  fubjedt  of  this  aiftemper,  be  it  as  to 
the  di2gnoftic,  the  prognoftic,  or  the  therapeutic:  and 
nothing  now  remains  for  me  to  do,  but  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  upon  falling  into  your  hands,  and  tell 
him,  that  he  is  but  too  happy  in  being  difordered  in  his 
fcnles,  to  experience  the  efficacy  and  the  gcntlenefs  of 
the  medicines  which  you  fo  judicioufly  have  propofed. 
Iapprove  all ,maniblts  et  pedibus  dcfccndo  in  tuam  fen  ten  • 
tiam.  All  that  I  would  add  to  them  is,  to  let  all  his  bleed¬ 
ings  and  purgings  be  of  an  unufual  number,  mirmr* 
Dens  impare  gaudet ;  to  take  the  whey  before  the  bath¬ 
ing;  to  make  him  a  forehead-cloth  lined  with  fait;  fait 
is  a  fymbol  of  wifdom;  to  white-wafn  the  walls  of  his 
chamber,  to  diffipate  the  melancholy  of  his  fpirits,  al¬ 
bum  ejl  difgregativum  vifus :  and  to  give  him  a  little 
glifter  immediately,  for  to  ferve  as  a  prelude  and  in- 
trodudlion  to  thofe  judicious  medicines,  from  which,  if 
he  is  curable,  he  muil  receive  relief.  Heaven  grant. 
Sir,  that  thefe  medicines,  which  are  yours,  may  fuc- 
ceed  with  the  patient  according  to  our  intention. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  have  liftened  to  you  all  this  time, 
gentlemen,  and  dare  fay  you  are  adding  a  comedy. 

I.  Phyfician.  No,  Sir,  we  aie  very  ferious. 

Squire  Lubberly.  What  does  all  this  mean?  What 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  gibberifh  and  your  non- 
fenfe? 

I.  Phyfician.  What  foolilh  language!  That  is  a  di- 
agnoftic  which  we  wanted  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
diftemper;  this  may  turn  to  diftradlion. 

Squire  Lubberly  afide].  They  have  left  me  in  very 
odd  company.  [He  fpits  two  or  three  times. 

I  .Phyfician.  Another  diagnoftic;  frequent  fputaticn. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Plold  your  peace,  I  tell  you,  and  be 
gone  from  hence. 
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I.  Phylician.  Another  again.:  uneafy  to  change 
place. 

Squire  Lubberly.  What  do  you  want  with  me?  I 
know  not  what  you*mean. 

t.Pbyfician.  We  would  cure  you,  according  to  th-e 
orders  that  were  given  us. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Cure  me? 

i .  Phyfician.  Yes. 

Squire  Lubbery.  I  do  not  want  to  be  cured,  I  am  ve¬ 
ry  well. 

i.  Phylician.  A  bad  lign,  when  a  patient  is  infenfi- 

1  le  of  bis  illnefs. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  tell  you,  that  nothing  ails  me. 

i .  Phylician.  We  know  bow  you  are  better  than  you 
yourfclf:  we  are  phyficians  that  fee  very  well  into  your 
conftitution. 

Squire  Lybberly.  If  you  are  phyficians,  I  have  no¬ 
thing  at  all  to  do  with  ye.  I  laugh  at  phyfic. 

i.  Phylician.  How!  how!  this  man  is  farther  gone 
in  his  difitemper  than  we  thought. 

Squire  Lubberly.  My  father  and  mother  neverwould 
take  phyfic,  and  they  both  expired  without  the  affif- 
L  nee  cf  dodtors. 

i.  Phylician.  I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  then  if  they 
get  a  foil  that  is  mad.  [To  the  2.  Phylician.]  Come, 
jet  us  proceed  now  to  the  cure,  and  by  the  exhilarating 
fweetnefs  cf  harmony,  let  us  dulcify,  lenify,  and  paci- 
Iv,  the  acrimony  of  his  fpirits,  which  I  perceive  are  rea- 
uy  lobe  inflamed. 
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SCENE  X. 

sqjjire  lubberly  alone, 

HAT  can  thefe  people  mean,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  crazy?  I  never  faw  fuch  foolifh  folks. 

SCENE  XI. 


SQUIRE  LUBBERLY,  and  TWO  MUSICIANS 
in  a  grotefque  habit. 

They  all  three  at  firft  fit  down,  the  Phyficians  rife  up 
alternately,  to  pay  their  refpecfs  to  Squire  Lubberly, 
who  always  rifes  up  to  bow  to  them. 

THE  TWO  PHYSICIANS. 

UO  N  di,  buon  di,  bum  di , 

^  Non  vi  lafciate  uccidere 
D’al  dolor  malincenico, 

Noi  vi  farsmo  riders 
Col  nojlro  canto  harmonica, 

Sol'  per  guanrvi 
Siamo  vennti  qui 
Buon  di,  buon  di,  buon  di. 

I.  PHYSICIAN, 

Altro  non  e  la  pazzia 
Che  malinconia. 

II  malato 
Non  e  difperato, 

Se  vol  pigliar  un  poco  cTa/legria, 

Altro  non  e  la  pazzia 
Che  malinconia. 
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2.  PHYSICIAN. 

Su,  cant  ate )  ballate ,  ridete  : 

Et  fe  far  vieglio  volet e, 
dhtando  fentite  il  deliro  vicinOy 
Pigliate  del  vino , 

E  qualche  volta  tin  poco  di  tabued, 
AllegramentCy  Monfu  Lubberly. 


SCENE  XII, 


SQJJIRE  LUBBERLY,  THE  APOTHECARY 
with  a  glifter-pipe. 


APOTHECARY. 


ERE  is  a  little  medicine,  Sir,  a  little  medicine, 


which  you  muft  take,  if  you  pleafe,  if  youpleafe. 


Squire  Lubberly.  The  devil  take  you  and  your  me- 
dicine  both,  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ? 

Apothecary.  It  was  ordered,  Sir,  it  was  ordered. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Hah!  What  is  that  you  fay? 

Apothecary.  Take  it,  Sir,  take  it;  it  will  not  hurt 
you,  it  will  not  hurt  you. 

Squiie  Lubberly.  Heh  ! 

Apothecary.  It  is  a  little  glifter,  a  little  glifter,  gen¬ 
tle,  gentle,  gentle;  it  is  gentle,  gentle;  there  take  it, 
take  it,  Ur,  it  is  to  cleanfe,  to  cleanfe,  to  cleanfe. 
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SCENE  XIII. 

SQJ7IRE  LUBBERLY,  APOTHECARY,  and 
Two  physicians  in  grotefque  habits,  and 
MA  UR  rice-dancers  with  fyringes. 

THE  TWO  PHYSICIANS. 

PIGLIA-LO  fu 
Signor  Mo  ifu , 

Piglia-lo  piglia  lo ,  piglia-lo  fur 
Che  non  ti  faro,  male , 

Piglia-lo  fu  quejio  fervitiale% 

Piglia-lo  fuy 
Signor  Monfu , 

P'iglia-lo ,  piglia- h)  piglia-lo  fu. 

Squire  Lubberly.  The  duce  take  you  all. 

fSquire  Lubberly  holding  his  hat  to  keep  off  the  glif- 
ter-pipes,  is  followed  by  the  two  phyficians.  and 
maurrice-dancers ;  he  runs,  off  the  ftage,  and  comes 
back  gain  to  fit  down  in  the  chair,  near  which  he 
finds  the  apothecary  who  waits  for  hirnj  the  two 
phyficians  and  maurrice-dancers  alfo  come  back. 

A  C  T  II.  SC  E  N  E  I. 


I.PHYSICIA  N,  S  B  R  I  G  A  N  I. 


I.  PHYSICIAN. 

HE  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  medicines  I 
have  prepared  for.  him,  and  has  fled,  notwith- 
Handing  every  thing  that  I  had  placed  to  hinder  him. 
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Sbrignai.  It  is  being  a  great  enemy  to  himfelf  t©  a- 
void  medicines  fo  falutiferous  as  yours. 

i .  Phyfician.  The  plain  mark  of  a  diftempered  brain 
and  a  depraved  reafon,  to  be  unwilling  to  be  cured. 

Sbrigani.  You  would  prefently  have  cured  him. 

1.  Phyfician.  No  doubt  on  it,  though  he  had  had  a  do¬ 
zen  different  diftempers. 

Sbrigani.  But  he  has  loll  you  the  getting  of  fifty  good 
piftoles.  s 

i .  Phyfician  For  my  part,  I  do  not  underftand  lofing 
thgm  ;  for  I  am  determined  to  cure  him  notwithflanding 
all  he  has  done.  He  is  bound  and  engaged  to  take  my 
medicines,  and  I  will  have  him  feized  wherever  X  find 
him,  as  a  deferter  from  phyfic,  and  an  infringer  of  my 
prescriptions. 

Sbrigani.  You  are  in  the  right,  your  medicines  are  a 
ready  article,  and  it  is  money  he  has  robbed  you  of. 

j .  Phyfician.  How  fhall  I  know  where  he  is? 

Sbrigani.  Enquire  at  the  houfe  of  that  good  man  O- 

rontes,  to  be  fure,  whofe  daughter  he  is  come  to  marry, 
and  who,  being  quite  ignorant  of  the  infirmity  of  his 
fcn-in-law  that  is  to  be,  will  be  in  a  hurry,  perhaps,  to 
conclude  the  marriage. 

i  .Phyfician.  I  will  go  this  moment,  and  talk  with  him. 

Sbrigani.  You  will  do  very  right. 

i.  Phyfician.  He  is  a  mortgage  to  my  prefcriptions, 
and  a  patient  fhall  not  fport  with  a  phyfician. 

Sbrigani.  That  is  very  well  faid  of  you,  and  would 
vou  take  my  advice,  you  would  notfufferhim  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  till  you  have  prefcribed  him  every  thing  you  chufe. 

i.  Phyfician.  Let  me  alone. 

Sbrigani  afide,  and  going.]  I  am  going,  for  my  part, 
to  raife  another  battery;  for  if  the  fon-in-law  is  a  fool, 
the  father-in-law  is  not  lefs  £b. 
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SCENE  II. 

ORONTES,  I.  PHYSICIAN. 

I.  PHYSICIAN. 

\JTOU  have  a  certain  gentleman.  Sir.  one  Squire 
fi  Lubberly,  to  whom  you  intend  to  marry  your 
daughter. 

Orontes.  Ay,  I  expecl  him  from  Limoges,  he  fhould 
have  been  come  before  this  time. 

i .  Phyfician.  So  he  is, and  has  fled  from  my  houfe  af¬ 
ter  being  placed  there ;  but  I  forbid  you,  on  the  behalf 
of  thefaculty,  to  proceed  in  the  match  you  have  made  till 
I  have  prepared  him  for  it,  and  put- him  into  a  flute  of 
procreating  children  well  conditioned  both  in  body  and 
mind. 

Orontes.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

t.  Phyfician.  Your  intended  fon-in-law  was  entered 
my  patient;  his  diftemper,  which  was  given  me  to  cure, 
is  a  chattle  that  belongs  to  me,  which  I  reckon  amongft 
mv  effe£ts,  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  do  not  inteud  he 
fhali  marry,  until  he  has  previcufly  made  fatisfaclion  to 
the  faculty,  and  undergone  the  medicines  that  I  have 
preferibed  him. 

Orontes.  Has  he  fome  diftemper? 
i .  Phyfician.  Yes. 

J 

Orontes.  And  pray  what  is  it? 
i .  Phyfician.  Trouble  not  yourfelf  about  it. 

Oi  ontes.  Is  it  fome  diftemper - 

i.  Phyfician.  Phyficians  are  obliged  to  fecrecy.  It 
is  fufficient  that  I  enjoin  both  you  and  your  daughter  not 
to  celebrate  your  nuptials  with  hint  without  my  con- 
fent,  upon  pain  of  incurring  the  faculty’s  difpleafure, 
and  undergoing  all  the  difeafes  we  pleafe. 
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Orontes.  If  that  is  the  cafe,  I  fliall  take  care  the  wed¬ 
ding  {hall  not  go  forward. 

i .  Phyfician.  He  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  is  o- 
biiged  to  be  my  patient. 

Orontes.  Well  and  good. 

i .  Phyfician.  It  is  needlefs  for  him  to  run  away,  I 
will  have  him  condemned  by  a  decree  to  be  cured  by 
me. 

Orontes.  With  all  my  heart. 

I.  Phyfician.  Yes,  he  fhall  die,  or  elfe  I  will  cure 
him. 

Orontes.  Very  well. 

i .  Phyfician.  And  if  I  do  not  find  him,  I  will  come 
upon  you,  and  cure  you  in  his  Head. 

Orontes.  Cure  me?  why  nothing  ails  me. 

i.  Phyfician.  That  is  no  matter,  I  mull  have  a  pa¬ 
tient,  and  will  take  whom  I  can. 

Orontes.  You  may  take  who  you  pleafe,  but  it  fhall 
net  be  me.  [Alone. 3  A  fine  way  of  reafoning  truly! 


SCENE  III. 


Orontes,  Sbrigani  drefl  like  a  Flemifh  merchant. 


SBRIGANI. 


UR,  vid  your  permifieong,  me  be  one  tranger,  de 


marfhand  Flemifh,  dat  would  be  glad  to  afk 


you  one  letel  news. 

Orontes.  What  is  it,  Sir? 

Sbrigani.  Foot  your  haut  upon  your  hed,  if  you 
pleafe,  Sur. 

Orontes.  Let  me  know,  Sir,  -what  you  want. 
Sbrigani.  Me  be  filent,  Sur,  if  you  no  poot  oon 
de  haut. 

Orontes.  Now,  Sir,  I  hope  you  are  pleafed. 
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Sbrigani.  Do  you  know  in  dis  fitty  one  certain  mont- 
fir  Orontes  ? 

Orontes.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Sbrigani.  You  pieefe,  Sir,  vat  maun  be  he  ? 

Orontes.  Why  he  is  juft  like  other  men. 

Sbrigani.  Me  afk  you,  Sur,  vether  he  be  reefh,  he 
goot  de  monnoie  ? 

Orontes.  Yes,  I  believe  he  is. 

Sbrigani  But  be  he  ver  mufti  grate  deal  reefti,  Sur? 

Orontes.  Yes. 

Sbrigani.  Me  be  very  well  pleafed,  Sur. 

Orontes.  For  what  reafon? 

Sbrigani.  It  be,  Sur,  for  one  letel  raifonn  of  confe- 
quance  for  us. 

Orontes.  Pray  what  is  it*  Sir? 

Sbrigani.  It  be,  Sur,  dat  dis  montfir  Orontes  vil 
give  his  dauter  be  marrie  to  one  certain  montfir  Lub® 
berly. 

Orontes.  Well. 

Sbrigani.  And  dis  montfir  Lubberly,  Sur,  be  one 
maun  dat  owe  mufti,  ver  mufh,  to  ten  or  dozain  mar- 
Ihand  Flemifh  vilh  be  come  hidder. 

Orontes.  Is  Squire  Lubberly  much,  indebted  to  ten 
or  twelve  merchants? 

Sbrigani.  Oye,  Sur,  and  eight  mont  ago  we  have 
obtain  one  letle  fentance  oon  him,  and  he  give  i  p  to 
pay  his  creditor  all  dat  dis  montfir  Orontes  give  foi  nis 
dautter’s  portiong  upon  dis  marriage. 

Orontes.  How!  what  fay  you?  has  he  given  that  to 
his  creditors? 

Sbrigani.  Oye,  Sur,  and  vid  one  grand  devotion  we 
all  expeft  dis  marriage. 

Orontes  afide  j]  It  is  well  I  have  heard  this  before 
it  be  too  late  to  prevent  the  marriage.  Your  humble 
fervant,  Sir, 
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Sbrigani.  Me  taunk  you,  Sir,  for  de  grand  favour, 
Orontes.  Farewell. 

Sbrigani.  Me,  Sur,  be  more  den  ver  much  obligee 
for  the  gudde  news  vifh  you  have  told  me.  [He  takes 
off  his, beard,  and  the  Flemifh  habit  which  was  over  his 
own.]  This  goes  fo  far  very  well.  Let  us  have  done 
with  our  Flemifh  drefs,  to  think  of  other  meafures,and 
endeavour  to  fow  fuch  difcord  and  fufpicion  between 
the  father-in-law  and  fon-in-law  as  fhall  break  off  the 
intended  match.  They  are  both  equally  qualified  to 
fwallow  the  bait  that  is  thrown  out  to  them;  and  a- 
mongft  us  {harpers  of  the  firft  clafs,  it  is  merely  a  di- 
verfion,  when  we  find  people  fo  eafily  bubbled. 


SCENE  IV. 


SQUIRE  LUBBERLY,  SBRIGANI. 

Sqjjjre  Lubberly  thinking  bimfelf  alone. 

I G  L  I A  -  L  0,  fu ,  piglia-lo  fu , 


Signor  monfn 


What  the  duce  is  that?  [Seeing  Sbrigani.]  Oh! 
Sbrigani  What  is  the  matter,.  Sir?  What  ails  you  ? 
Squire  Lubberly.  Why,  I  take  every  thing  I  fee  for 
'glifters. 

Sbrigani.  What  is  the  reafon  of  your  doing  fo  ? 
Squire  Lubberly.  Do  not  you  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  at  that  houfe  which  you  conduced  me 


to  ? 


Sbrigani.  Indeed  1  do  not;  tvhat  was  it? 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  thought  to  have  been  entertain¬ 
ed  there  very  genteelly. 

Sbrigani.  Well,  was  you  not? 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  leave  you  in  his  hands,  Sir. 
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Doctors  dreft  in  black.  In  a  chair.  Feel  the  pulfe. 
Since  fo  it  is.  He  is  mad.  Two  great  jolter-heads. 
Swinging  hats.  Buon  di ,  buon  di.  Six  Merrry-  And  ews  . 
Ta,  ra,  ta,  ta:  ta,  ra,  ta,  ta.  Allegramente ,  Monfu 
Lubberly.  Apothecary.  Giifter.  Take  it.  Sir,  tai  e 
it,  take  it.  It  is  gentle,  gentle,  gentle.  It  is  to  cleanfe, 
to  cleanfe,  to  cleanfe.  Pigl'.a  lo  fu,  fignor  monfu,  pig * 
lia-lo ,  piglia-lo ,  piglia-b  fu.  Never  did  I  hear.  fuch. 
jargon. 

Sbrigani.  I  do  not  underhand  you. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Why  the  man  there  with  his  migh¬ 
ty  fondnefs  is  a  deceitful  villain,  who  put  me  in  a 
houfe  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  and  play  me  a  trick. 

Sbrigani.  Is  that  poffible? 

Squire  Lubberly.  It  is  very  true.  There  were  a  do* 
zen  devils  at  my  heels,  and  1  could  not  eafily  efcape 
cut  of  their  clutches. 

Sbrigani.  Who  would  "have  thought  It!  How  de¬ 
ceitful  are  people’s  looks!  I  imagined  him  to  be  your 
fincereft  friend.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  it  is  poffible 
fuch  impoflors  fhould  be  buffered  to  live. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Do  not  I  ftink  of  giifter?  P.i- 
thee  fmell. 

Sbrigani.  Faugh!  Indeed  you  do  a  little. 

Squire  Lubberly.  My  fmelling  and  imagination  are 
quite  full  of  it,  and  I  think  I  always  fee  a  dozen  glifter- 
pipes  levelled  at  me. 

Sbrigani.  Flow  treacherous  he  has  Been! 

Squire  Lubberly.  Pray  tell  me  where  Mr.  Orontes 
li  ves  j  I  fhould  be  glad  to  go  thither  immediately. 

Sbrigani.  So,  fo,  you  are  of  an  amorous  conftituti- 
on  then ;  and  have  heard,  that  Mr.  Orontes  has  a  daugh¬ 
ter — 

Squire  Lubberly.  Ay,  I  am  come  hither  with  a  de- 
fign  to  marry  her. 
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Sbrigani.  To - to  marry  her? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Yes. 

Sbrigani.  In  wedlock? 

Squire  Lubberly.  In  what  other  manner  can  it  be? 

Sbrigani.  Oh!  it  is  another  thing,  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don. 

Squire  Lubberly.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Sbrigani.  Nothing. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Pray  tell  me. 

Sbrigani.  It  is  nothing  at  all.  I  fpoke  a  little  too 
haftily. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  defire  you  to  tell  me  what  the 
fecret  is. 

Sbrigani.  No,  it  is  needlefs. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  beg  you  would. 

Sbrigani.  No,  you  mull:  excufe  me. 

Squire  Lubberly.  What!  are  net  you  my  friend! 

Sbrigani.  Indeed  am  I,  and  no-body  can  be  more 

fib. 

Squire  Lubberly.  You  fhould  conceal  nothing  from 
me  then. 

Sbrigani.  It  is  a  thing  wherein  one’s  neighbour’s  in- 
terelt  is  concerned. 

Squire  Lubberly.  That  I  may  oblige  you  to  open 
your  heart  to  me,  here  is  a  fmall  ring  I  defire  you  to 
keep  for  my  fake. 

Sbrigani.  Let  me  confider  a  little,  if  I  can  in  con¬ 
fidence  do  it  [After  being  a  little  time  at  a  dillance 
from  Squire  Lubberly.]  Here  is  a  man  that  purfues  his 
own  interefl,  that  does  his  utmoll  to  provide  for  his 
daughter  as  advantageoufly  as  pofiible;  and  one  mull 
do  hurt  to  no  body.  Thefe  things  are  indeed  no  fe- 
cret,  but  I  Iball  go  difeover  them  to  a  man  who  is  ig¬ 
norant  of  them,  and  it  is  forbid  to  fpeak  evil  of  one’s 
neigbl cur-,  that  is  certanK  But,  on  the  other  fide, 
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here  is  a  ftranger  they  would  impofe  upon,  who  comes 
in  an  honeft  manner  to  marry  a  woman  he  knows  no¬ 
thing  of,  and  whom  he  has  never  feen :  an  honeft  free 
gentleman,  whom  I  greatly  efteem,  and  who  does  me 
the  honour  to  reckon  me  his  friend,  puts  a  confidence 
in  me,  and  makes  me  a  prefent  of  a  ring  to  keep  for 
his  fake.  [To  Squire  Lubberly. 3  Well,  I  find  I  may 
tell  you  matters  without  wounding  my  confcience;  but 
Tet  us  endeavour  to  tefl  them  you  in  the  gentleft  way 
that  is  poflible,  and  fpare  people  the  moft  we  can.  To 
tell  you  that  this  woman  leads  an  infamous  life  would 
be  a  little  too  harfti ;  let  us  therefore  feek  fome  mild¬ 
er  terms  to  exprefs  our  meaning.  The  word  Sparlcifli 
does  not  come  up  to  it;  that  of  a  complete  Coquette 
feems  to  me  proper  for  our  purpofe,  and  I  may  make 
ufe  of  it  to  tell  you  fincerely  what  fhe  is^ 

Squire  Lubberly.  Do  they  imagine  that  I  am  a 
fool  ? 

Sbrigani.  Perhaps  at  the  bottom  there  is  not  fo  much 
harm  in  it  as  every  body  believes.  Some  people  fet 
themfel-ves  above  thefe  kind  of  things,  and  do  not  think 

that  their  honour  depends - 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  am  your  fervant  for  that;  I 
will  not  put  fuch  an  hat  as  this  upon  my  head;  for  the 
family  of  the  Lubberlies  love  to  fhew  their  faces. 
Sbrigani.  Here  comes  the  father. 

Squire  Lubberly.  That  old  fellow  there? 

Sbrigani.  Yes.  I  will  leave  you  with  him* 
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SCENE  V. 


ORONTES,  S  Q^U  IRE  LUBBERLY. 

SQ.UIRE  LUBBERLY. 
OOD-morrow,  Sir,  good  morrow. 

Orontes.  Your  fervant,  Sir. 

Squire  Lubberly.  You  are  Mr.  Orontes,  are  not 
you  ? 

Orontes.  Yes,  the  fame. 

Squire  Lubberly.  And  I  am  Squire  Lubberly. 

Orontes.  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Orontes,  that 
the  people  of  Limoges  are  fools? 

Orontes.  Do  you  think,  Squire  Lubberly,  that  the 
people  of  Paris  are  affes? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Orontes,  that 
fuch  a  man  as  I  am  pining  to  death  for  a  wife? 

Orontes.  Do  you  think.  Squire  Lubberly,  that  fuch 
a  girl  as  my  daughter  is  pining  to  death  fora  hufband  ? 

SCENE  VI. 

JULIA,  ORONTES,  SQUIRE  LUBBERLY. 


JULIA. 

Hear,  father,  that  Squire  Lubberly  is  arrived.  O! 
undoubtedly  that  is  he,  for  my  heart  tells  me  fo. 
How  genteel  he  is!  "What  a  fine  air!  And  how  pleaf- 
ed  I  am  to  have  fuch  a  hufband!  Allow  me  to  embrace 

him,  and  {hew  him  how - 

Orontes.  Plold,  daughter,  be  not  in  fuch  a  hurry. 
Squire  Lubberly  afide.]]  Udfbud!  how  fparkifh  Ihe 
is !  how  loon  Ihe  takes  fire ! 
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Orontes.  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  Squire  Lubber¬ 
ly,  for  what  reafon  you  come - 

Julia  approaches  to  Squire  Lubberly,  looks  upon  him 
with  a  languilhing  air,  and  is  for  taking  him  by  the 
hand.]  How  glad  am  I  to  fee  you  !  and  how  I  burn 
With  impatience— — - 

Orontes.  Heh  !  daughter,  begone,  I  tell  you. 

Squire  Lubberly  afide.J  Hoh!  hoh!  What  a  wanton 
wench  ! 

Orontes.  I  ivould  be  glad,  I  fay,  to  know  for  what 

reafon,  if  you  pleafe,  you  have  the  alTurance  to - 

£julia  continues  the  fame  a£tion. 

Squire  Lubberly  afide.J  Ou’s  my  life! 

Orontes  to  Julia.]  Again!  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Julia.  Would  not  you  have  me  be  fond  of  the  huf- 
band  you  have  chofen  for  me. 

Orontes.  No:  get  you  in  again. 

~-t  Julia.  Let  me  admire  him. 

Orontes.  Go  in,  I  tell  you. 

Julia.  Pray  do  let  me  flay  here. 

Orontes.  I  will  not  fuffer  it.  If  you  do  not  go  in 
this  inftant,  I - 

Julia.  Well,  I  am  going  in. 

Orontes.  My  daughter  is  a  fool,  and  does  not  un- 
derftand  how  matters  go. 

Squire  Lubberly  afide.]  How  greatly  fhe  is  pleafed 
with  me! 

Orontes  to  Julia.]  Will  not  you  be  gone? 

Julia.  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  marry  me  to 
this  gentleman? 

Orontes.  You  (hall  never  be  married  to  him. 

Julia.  But  as  you  promifed  him  to  me,  1  will  have 

him. 

Orontes.  If  I  promifed  him  to  you,  I  unpromife  him 
to  you  again. 
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Squire  Lubberly  afide.  j  She  would  gladly  lay  hold  , 
of  me. 

Jul  ia.  Do  your  utmoft,  we  will  be  married  together. 
Orontes,  I  fhall  prevent  you  both,  I  aflure  you. 
Blefs  me !  (he  is  certainly  crazy. 

SCENE  VII. 

ORONTES,  S  Q_U  IRE  LUBBERLY. 

S  QJJ  IRE  LUBBERLY. 

DO  not  trouble  yourfelf  fo  much,  good  Mr.  Oron¬ 
tes:  no-body  intends  to  run  away  with  your 
daughter,  and  your  grimaces  will  not  take  at  all.. 
Orontes.  All  yours  will  be  needlels. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Did  you  imagine  that  Leonard, 
Lubberly  was  a  man  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke?  and  that 
he  had  not  the  lead  judgment  in  him  to  inform  bim- 
felf  how  the  world  goes,  and  fee,  in  marrying,  whe¬ 
ther  his  honour  was  well  fecured? 

Orontes.  I  know  not  what  that  means ;  but  did  you 
imagine,  that  a  man  of  fixty-three  has  fo  few  brains, 
and  fo  little  confideration  for  his  daughter,  as  to  mar¬ 
ry  her  to  a  man  that  has  you  know  what,  and  who  was 
put  into  a  debtor’s  houfe  to  be  taken  care  of? 

Squire  Lubberly.  That  is  a  trick  was  put  upon  me, 
for  I  am  very  well. 

Orontes.  I  was  informed  of  it  by  the  do£lor  him- 

{elf. 

Squire  Lubberly.  The  do£lor  lied.  I  am  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  will  fight  him  whenever  he  pleafes. 

Orontes.  I  know  what  I  fhould  believe,  and  you 
fhall  not  impofe  upon  me  in  this  matter,  any  more  than 
about  the  debts  which  you  are  bound  to  pay  when  you- 
marry  my  daughter. 
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Squire  Lubberly.  What  debts? 

Orontes.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  make  any  excufes; 
for  I  have  feen  the  Flemifh  merchant,  who,  with  o- 
ther  creditors,  obtained  a  decree  againft  you  half  a  year 
ago. 

Squire  Lubberly.  What  FlemHh  merchant?  What 
creditors?  What  decree  obtained  againft  me?  You  are- 
raving  fure. 

Orontes.  You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean. 


SCENE  VIII. 


LCCETTA,  ORONTES,  SQJJIRE  LUBBERLY-, 
Lucetta,  counterfeiting  a  woman  of  Languedoc. 


HOO  eart  there,  rogue,  art  thoo,  and  at  laft  I 


JL  ha’ faund  thee  after  lie  muckle  tramping.  Caunft 
thoo,  thoo  wretch,  caunft  thoo  bear  the  fite  o’  me? 

Squire  Lubberly.  What  does  the  woman  mean  ? 

Lucetta.  Whot  do  I  mean,  rofcul!  dull  thoo  mack 
as  thoof  thoo  didft  na  knaw  me  ?  dull  thoo  na  blufh, 
impudance  as  thoo  art,  dull  thoo  na  blufh  ta  fee  mae  ? 
£To  Orontes. 3  I  was  tald,  meafter,  thot  he  wud  morry 
ye’r  dater,  bout  I  afTuer  yow  thot  I  om  hes  weef,  and 
thot  feaven  yeers  peaft,  meafter,  cooming  ta  Pezenae, 
he  hod  thae  deevilifh  {kill  to  gean  ma  heert  by  hes  flaut- 
terings,  and  faund  tae  ceitane  way  of  farcing  mae  ta 
morry  ’em 

Orontes.  Hey-day!  Mr.  Lubberly,  what  is  this  I 
hear? 

Squire  Lubberly.  What  does  the  woman  mean  ? 

Lucetta.  Thae  faufe  loon  gang’d  awa  frae  me  thrae 
yeer  aufter,  upo’  pretaunce  o’  fome  motter  that  he  mun 
ga  do  in  hes  ain  contryj  and  frae  that  time  I  ha’  heard 
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na  tedings  of  ’en;  bout  whan  I  hod  thae  lead:  thought 
aubout  it,  I  was  tald  thot  he  wa  coom  ta  thilk  tawn,  ta 
morry  ane  other  yoong  lafs,  hes  kinsfolk  ha’  provided 
for  hem,  na  heeding  hes  furd  morriage.  Wharfour 
Jefing  a’,  1  fpeeaed  ta  thic  place,  wi’  a’  head,  ta  fore- 
fend  thilk  unlofu’  morriage,  and  fhaume  afore  a ’  thae 
woorld  thae  foued  o’  monkind. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Never  did  I  hear  fuch  imperti¬ 
nence  ! 

Lucetta.  Impudance,  be  na  thoo  afliaumed  towroong 
mae?  dun  na  thae  fecreet  gripings  o’  thy  ain  com'hi- 
ance  confoond  thee? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Did  ever  I  marry  thee  ? 

Lucetta.  Rofcul,  daured  thoo  feay  tae  contrary? 
thoo  kenned  ta  me  farrow  thot  thoo  heed  bout  too 
trewly  fae.  Wud  to  heeven  it  was  otherwife,  and  thot 
thoo  hodd  laft  mae  i’  thot  dear  o’  inoceance,  and  i’  thot 
traunquility  of  meind  wic  a’ t ha  chaurms  and  tha  delu- 
fions  ha’  unhoppily  bereaved  me  o’.  Thon  I  fhu’  na 
maekthic  ruefu’  figure  I  neow  do,  ta  fee  a  crueel  huf- 
bond  flout  a’  me  foondnefs  four  him,  and  wi’out  ane 
pitty  leef  mae  ta  thae  mortel  greetings  thot  hes  unfaith- 
fu’  doings  maelc  mae  feel. 

Orontes.  Who  would  have  thought  that  thou  were 
fuch  an  hypocritical  villain  ! 

Squire  Lubberly.  All  this  is  a  dream  to  me. 
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SCENE  IX. 

NERINA,  LUCETTA,  ORONTES, 

S  q_U  IRE  LUBBERLY. 

Nerina,  counterfeiting  a  woman  of  Piccardy. 

HO!  hur  con  no  hould  out  longer:  hur  pe- quite 
chockt.  Hoh  roogg!  hur  hove  led  hur  a  fine 
daunce,  put  now  hur  Ihon  no  efkeap  hur.  (TTo  Oron¬ 
tes.]]  Juftifh,  juftifh!  hur  wull  poot  a  hindurmont  on 
to  this  mairiage.  It  be  hur  hofbond,  Sur,  and  hur, wull 
hong  this  hong-doog. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  do  not  underftand  this. 

Orontes  afide.'J  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  wretch! 
Lucetta.  And  watwud  you  ha’  wi’ ye’r  hindurmont 
and  ye’r  honging!  i’  thic  mon  ye’r  hufbond? 

Nerina.  Oye,  meiftrefs,  and  hur  pe  his  wiffe. 
Lucetta.  Thot  i’  na  trew;  I  am  hes  weef;  and  ’gin 
he  mun  be  hong,  it  be  I  mun  hong  ’en. 

Nerina.  Hur  con  no  teel  wot  hur  gabble. 

Lucetta.  I  tall  ye  that  I  am  hes  weef. 

Nerina.  His  wiffe? 

Lucetta.  Yes. 

Nerina.  Hur  tell  hur  again,  it  pe  hur  that  pe  foo. 
Lucetta.  And  I  affuer  you  that  I  om  fae. 

Nerina.  Hur  hos  peen  married  to  her  foor  years-. 
Lucetta.  And  I  ha’  bin  hes  weef  thic  feaven  yeer. 
Nerina.  Hur  hos  witneffes  oof  aul  hurfayes. 
Lucetta.  A’  my  contry  knaws  it. 

Nerina.  Hur  toown  con  teftifee  it. 

.  Lucetta.  A’  Pezenas  rong  0’  our  bridal. 

Nerina.  Aul  foint  Quentin  flocked  to  hur  wadding* 
Lucetta.  Nathing  is  fa  trew. 
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Nerina.  Nothungcon  pe  mo  certain. 

Lncetta  to  Squire  Lubberly.]  Daureft  tboo  feay  thas? 
coontrary,  rafcal? 

Nerina  to  Squire  Lubberly,.]  Con  her  deny  it  to  hur, 


roogg  ? 


Squire  Lubberly.  You  are  both  lying  gypfies. 

Lucetta.  Faw-fhaumlefS'theef!  Wreech!  du’naye 
rer  omber  poor  Feanny  and  poor  Jeanny,  thae  fruits  o’ 
our  marriage  r 

Nerina.  Donno  pe  zo  brazen.  Wo’t  con  hur  forget 
hur  poor  fbild,  her  little  Moggy,  which  hur  leaft  hur 
forr  a  tocken  of  hur  faith. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Sure  fuch  impertinent  huts  were 
never  feen. 

Lucetta.  Coom  Feanny,  coom  Jeanny,  coom  Patie., 
coom  Peggy,  coom  fhew  an  unnatural  feether  hes  cru¬ 
elty  ta  hes  bairns. 

Nerina.  Cume  hur  fhild  Moggy,  cume  maak  hur 
vather  aufhame  of  his  roguery. 


SCENE  X. 


BRONTES,  S  QT7  IRE  LUBBERLY,  LUCETTA,. 
Nerina,  feveral  Children. 

JEANNY,  FEANNY,  MOGGY,  PATIE. 

Father!  father!  father!  father f 


vj  Squire  Lubberly.  Duce  take  you  and  your 
little  brats. 

Lucetta.  Are  na  ye  alhamed,  villain,  to  tourn  awae 
a’  yer  bairns,  and  to  fhuut  your  ears  ta  feetherly  affec¬ 
tion?  Ye  fhu’na  efcape  me  rofcul  \  I  will  fallow  ye 
ilka  whare,  and  ding  yer  crime  i’  yer  teeth,  ’till  I  ha.’ 
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my  revenge,  till  I  ha’  ye  punifht;  rogue!  I  wull  ha’ 
ye  punifht. 

Nerina.  Donno  hur  plufn  for  faying  zo,  and  forr 
her  peing  unfenfible  off  the  embraffes  of  the  poor  fhild? 
Her  fhonno  get  out  off  hur  honds:  and  for  aul  her 
flouts,  her  will  maak  it  known  that  hur  pe  her  wiffe, 
and  hur  wull  have  her  hong. 

The  Children.  Father!  father!  father!  father! 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  can  bear  no  more  of  it :  Where 
{hall  I  run  ? 

Orontes.  Go,  you  will  do  right  to  have  him  punifh- 
ed  j  he  deferves  not  to  live. 


SCENE  XI. 


sbrigani  alone 


IF  our  affair  fucceeds  fo  well  to  the  end  as  it  has  hi¬ 
therto  done,  our  fquire  will  prefently  be  difgraced. 


S  C  E  N  E  XII. 

S  q_U  IRE  LV  B  B  "E  R  L  V,  SBRIGANI, 


S  QJJ  IRE  LUBBERLY. 

HE  devil  take  this  city!  I  am  vexed  and  con¬ 
founded  at  all  hands! 


Sbrigani.  What  is  the  matter,  Sir?  has  any  thing 
-extraordinary  happened  to  you? 

Squire  Lubberly.  Yes.  I  think  nothing  but  gliders 
and  women  arc  to  be  feen  in  this  country. 

Sbrigani.  What  makes  you  think  fo? 

Squire  Lubberly.  A  couple  of  jabbering  jades  are 
come  to  accufe  me  of  being  married  to  both  of  them, 
and  threaten  me  with  jullice. 
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Sbrigani.  That  is  a  devilifh  affair,  for  in  this  coun¬ 
try  juftice  is  very  rigorous  againft  crimes  of  that  na¬ 
ture. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Ay;  but  though  there  fhould  be 
an  information,  citation,  decree,  and  judgment  obtain¬ 
ed  by  furprize,  default,  and  contumacy,  t  have  a  way 
by  difputing  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court,  to  gain  time, 
and  bring  about  the  means  of  invalidating  the  profe- 
cution. 

Sbrigani.  Why  this  is  talking  of  it  in  all  its  terms: 
and  it  is  evident  you  are  of  the  profeffion,  Sir. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I?  Not  at  all;  I,  I  am  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

Sbrigani.  Your  talking  thus  plainly  fhews  that  you 
have  ftudied  the  practice. 

Squire  Lubberly.  No,  it  is  nothing  but  common 
fenfe,  which  makes  me  conclude  I  fhall  always  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  juftify  myfelf  by  faffs,  and  that  I  cannot  be 
condemned  upon  a  fimple  accufation,  without  a  re-ex¬ 
amination  and  a  confrontation  with  the  parties. 

Sbrigani.  This  is  nicer  Hill. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Thefe  words  come  from  me  with¬ 
out  my  knowledge. 

Sbrigani.  In  my  opinion,  the  common  fenfe  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  may  go  fo  far  as  to  conceive  what  is  right,  and 
the  order  of  juftice;  but  not  to  know  the  very  terms  of 
quibbling. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Thefe  are  fome  words  I  have  re¬ 
membered  by  reading  romances. 

Sbrigani.  O  very  well. 

Squire  Lubberly.  To  fhew  you  that  I  am  quite  ig¬ 
norant  of  all  the  querks  of  law,  I  would  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  carry  me  to  fome  counsellor,  to  ad- 
vife  with  upon  my  affair. 

Sbrigani.  I  will  carry  you  to  a  couple  of  very  able 
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men:  but  I  warn  you  beforehand  not  to  be  aflonilhed 
at  their  manner  of  fpeaking:  they  have  contracted  at 
the  bar  a  certain  habit  of  declaiming,  which  appears 
like  finging,  and  you  will  take  all  they  fay  to  you  for 
mufic. 

Squire  Lubberly.  If  they  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know,  I  do  not  care  how  they  fpeak. 

SCENE  XIII. 

SQUIRE  LUBBERLY,  S  B  R  IGANI, 
TWO  COUNSELLORS,  TWO  ATTOR- 
NIES,  TWO  BAILIFFS. 

I.  Counsellor  drawling  out  his  words. 


N  cafe  of  po-Ii  ga-my, 

Hang-ing’s  what  the  laws  de-cree. 


2.  Counfellor  fpeaking  very  fall. 

What  you’ve  done 
Is  clear  and  plain. 

And  in  that  cafe 
’Tis  very  full 
What  the  law  fays. 

Confult  our  authors, 

Legiflators  and  gloflatorsj 
Juftinian,  Papinian, 

Ulpian,  Tribonian, 

Fernand,  Rebuffe,  John  Imolus, 

Paul  Caftro,  Julian,  Bartholus, 

Jafon,  Alciat,  and  Cuja 
That  able  man,  you’ll  find  they  fay: 
I’  the  cafe  o’  poligamy, 

Hanging  the  laws  decree. 
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2.  Counfellor  fings. 

All  people  that  are  civiliz’d 
And  well  advis’d, 

French,  Englifh,  Hollanders, 

Danes,  Swedes,  and  Polanders, 

Flemins,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe, 

Italians,  Germans,  all  of  thefe. 

Herein  you’ll  find 
Are  of  a  mind 
I’  th’  cafe  of  poligamy 
Hanging  the  laws  decree. 

i.  Counfellor  fings. 

I’  th’  cafe  o’  poligamy 
Hanging  the  laws  decree. 

fSquire  Lubberly  drives  them  oft. 

***  w#'  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  & 

ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 

ERASTUS,  SBRIGANI. 
SBRIGANI. 

KEEP  up  your  heart,  my  friend,  affairs  now  go 
on  better  than  we  could  have  expe£fed;  as  his 
natural  parts  are  very  poor,  and  his  underftanding  not 
the  brightefh  in  the  world,  I  have  put  him  into  fuch  a 
terrible  fright  at  the  feverity  of  the  law  in  this  country, 
and  the  preparations  already  making  for  his  death,  that 
he  intends  to  fly;  and  to  efeape  more  eafily  from  the 
people  which  I  have  told  him  are  placed  at  the  city 
gates  to  feize  him,  he  is  refolved  to  difguife  himfelf; 
and  the  difguife  he  has  taken  is  a  woman’s  drefs. 
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Eraftus.  I  wifh  I  could  fee  him  in  that  equipage, 
Sbrigani.  Take  you  care  to  finifh  the  comedy,  and 

whilft  I  am  playing  my  fcenes  with  him,  go  you - 

[Whifpering  him.]  you  apprehend  ? 

Eraftus.  Very  well. 

Sbrigani.  And  when  I  have  placed  him  as  I  would — 

^  [Whifperi'ng  him. 
Eraftus.  Nothing  could  do  better. 

Sbrigani.  And  when  the  father  (hall  be  informed 

by  me -  [Whifpering  him  again. 

Eraftus.  Extremely  well. 

Sbrigani,  But  here  comes  our  lafs;  away,  quick,  that 
he  may  not  perceive  us  together. 

SCENE  H. 

S  Q_u  ire  Lubberly  in  Woman’s  Cloaths, 

SBRIGANI. 

SBRIGANI. 

IT  will  be  impoflible  to  know  you  in  this  drefs,  for 
you  have  the  appearance  of  a  perfcn  of  quality. 
Squire  Lubberly.  What  moft  furprizes  me  is,  that 
in  this  country  the  forms  of  law  fhould  hot  be  ob- 
ferved. 

Sbrigani.  Ay,  1  have  already  told  you  they  begin 
here  with  hanging  a  man,  and  then  try  him  afters 
wards. 

Squire  Lubberly.  That  is  an  odd  kind  of  juftice 
indeed. 

Sbrigani.  It  is  as  rigorous  as  the  devil,  efpecially 
againft  crimes  of  this  nature. 

Squire  Lubberly.  But  when  a  perfon  is  innocent. 
Sbrigani.  No  matter,  they  do  not  trouble  themfelves 
about  that;  and  then  in  this  city  they  very  much  hate 
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the  people  of  your  country,  and  nothing  can  pleafe 
them  more  than  to  fee  a  man  of  Limoges  hanged. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Why,  what  have  the Limofins  done 
to  them  ? 

Sbrigani.  They  are  brutes,  enemies  to  the  gentility 
and  merit  of  other  cities.  For  my  part,  I  declare  I 
am  greatly  terrified  about  you;  and  I  fhall  have  no 
comfort  of  my  life  fhould  you  come  to  be  hanged. 

Squire  Lubberly.  It  is  not  fo  much  the  fear  of  death 
that  makes  me  fly,  as  that  it  is  vexatious  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  be  hanged;  fuch  a  thing  as  that  would  injure 
one’s  title  of  honour. 

Sbrigani.  You  are  in  the  right;  they  would  conteft 
with  you  after  that  the  title  of  efquire.  But  do  your 
endeavour,  when  I  lead  you  by  the  hand,  to  walk  as  a 
woman  dees,  and  to  ufe  the  language,  and  all  the  airs 
of  a  perfon  of  quality. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Never  fear,  I  have  feen  genteel 
people;  all  the  matter  is,  I  have  fomewhat  of  a  beard. 

Sbrigani.  Your  beard  is  nothing;  there  are  women 
have  as  much  as  you.  Come,  let  us  fee  how  you  be¬ 
have  yourfelf.  [Squire  Lubberly  mimics  a  woman  of 
quality.]  Good. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Why,  my  cauch  there:  where  is 
my  cauch  ?  Lard!  what  a  Blocking  thing  it  is  to  have 
fuch  fervants  as  thefe!  Mull  I  flay  ail  day  in  the  flreet, 
and  will  no  body  call  my  cauch  for  me? 

Sbrigani.  Nothing  can  be  done  better. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Soho!  here,  cauch  mail,  page,  lit¬ 
tle  rogue  !  How  I  will  have  you  lafhed  by  and  by!  page, 
page:  why,  where  is  this  page  ?  Cannot  the  page  be 
found?  Will  no  body  call  this  page  for  me? 

Sbrigani.  This  is  extremely  well:  but  one  thing  I. 
ohferve;  that  hood  is  a  little  too  thin,  I  will  fetch  one 
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hat  is  thicker  to  conceal  your  face  the  better,  in  cafe 
f  any  accident. 

Squire  Lubberly.  What  fliall  I  do  in  the  interim? 
Sbrigani.  Stay  for  me  here,  I  will  be  with  you  pre- 
mtly :  you  need  only  walk  about. 

[Squire  Lubberly  walks  to  and  fro  feveral  times,  mi- 
icking  a  woman  of  quality, 

SCENE  III. 

SQUIRE  LUBBERLY,  TWO  SWISSES. 

t .  Swiss,  not  perceiving  Squire  Lubberly. 

"'1  OME  along,  brother,  make  hafht ;  ufh  both 
mufht  awoy  to  de  plafh  of  execufhong  to  fliee 
ueer  Lubberly  honged. 

2.  Swifs,  not  perceiving  Squire  Lubberly.]  Ufa 
flit  hire  one  window  to  fhee  dis  execufhong. 

1.  Swifs.  Day  fhay,  dere  be  put  up  alreedy  one 
et  quite  new  gallows,  to  hong  him. 

-2.  Swifs.  By  me  fhoul,  me  fhall  be  very  glad  to 
e  dis  Limofin  honged. 

[.  Swifs.  Yefh,  to  fhee  him  kick  hifli  legs  in  de  air 
ire  au  de  vorld. 

>.  Swifs.  He  be  one  pleafhant  roogue  indeed:  day 
■,  he  be  marrie  tree  wife. 

.  Swifs.  Dat  be  diable,  tree  wife  to  one  monj  one 
ull  enuff. 

:.  Swifs  feeing  Squire  Lubberly.]  Gad  morrow, 
[dome. 

.  Swifs.  Vat  do  ye  here  alone  ? 
jquire  Lubberly.  I  wait  for  my  attendants,  gentle- 

i  • 

.  Swifs.  She  be  pretty,  upon  my  fhoul. 
quire  Lubberly.  Softly,  gentlemen. 
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1.  Swifs.  Vill  you,  maddome,  go  and  amufe  your- 
fhelf  at  Teyburn  ?  Ufh  vill  {hew  you  one  letel  hong- 
ing  dat  be  very  pretty. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

2.  Swifs.  It  be  one  gentleman  of  Limoges,  dat  viM 
be  honged  on  one  grand  gallows. 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  am  not  at  all  curious. 

i.  Swifs.  Dis  be  one  comical  letel  fubs. 

.Squire  Lubberly.  Fair  and  foft. 

i  .  Swifs.  By  me  fhoul,  me  vill  go  to  bed  vid  you. 

Squire  Lubberly.  F-ye!  this  is  too  much;  fuch  fil¬ 
thy  language  fhould  not  be  ufed  to  a  woman  of  my 
rank. 

.2.  Swifs.  Let  her  alone,  it  be  me  dat  vill  go  to  bet 
vid  her  for  moi  piftole. 

1 .  Swifs.  Me  vill  not  let  her  alone. 

2 .  Swifs.  Me  vill  have  her  me  fhclf. 

[They  pull  him  about  roughly 

j .  Swifs.  Me  vill  have  her. 

2.  Swifs.  Dou  lie. 

i.  Swifs.  Dou  lie  dyfhelf. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Help!  a  rape! 

SCENE  IV. 


S  QJJ  IRE  LUBBERLY,  AN  OFFICER,  TWO 
SOLDIERS,  TWO  SWISSES. 


OFFICER. 

H  AT  is  the  reafon  of  all  this  ?  What  violenc 
would  you  ufe  to  the  lady  ?  Go  about  you 
bufinefs,  or  I  will  throw  you  into  prifon. 

1.  Swifs.  By  me  fhalvafhon,  dou  iha’  not  have  bei 

2.  Swifs.  By  me  fhalvafhon,  dou  lira’  ncfhave  hr 

nekher. 
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S  C  E  N  E  V. 

SC^UIRE  LUBBERLY,  OFFICER, 

S  Q^U  IRE  LUBBERLY, 
ff  AM  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  delivering  me 
^  from  thefe  impertinent  fellows. 

Officer.  Hah  !  here  is  a;  face  that  very  much  refem* 
>les  what  was  defcribed  to  me. 

Squire  Lubberly.  It  is  nor  me,  I  proteft. 

Officer.  How,  how!  what  is  the  matter? 

Squire  Lubberly.  I  do  not  know. 

Officer.  Then  why  did  you  talk  fo? 

Squire  Lubberly.  For  nothing. 

Officer.  There  mult  be  fome  meaning  in  what  you 
laid,  and  I  take  you  prifoner. 

Squire  Lubberly.  O,  hold,  pray  ftop,  Sir. 

(  Officer.  No,  no ;  by  your  converfation  and  appear - 
nee  you  muffc  be  that  Squire  Lubberly  whom  we  are 
earching  for,  that  has  difguifed  himfelf  in  this  mau¬ 
ler;  and  you  {hall  immediately  go  to  prifon. 

Squire  Lubberly.  Oh  !  oh  ! 

SCENE  VI. 

’■rQ.UlRE  LUBBERLY,  SBRIGANI,  OFFICE  R, 
SOLDIERS. 

Sbrigani  to  Squire  Lubberly. 

HE  AV  ENS !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Squire  Lubberly.  I  am  difeovered. 

Officer.  I  am  glad  of  that. 

3  Sbrigani  to  the  Officer.]  I  intreat  you  not  to  carry 
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him  to  prifon.  Sir,  for  my  fake:  you  knowwe  havebeei 
in  friendfiiip  long. 

Officer.  No,  it  is  impoffible. 

Sbrigani.  Is  there  no  way  of  adjulting  this  matte 
with  a  few  piftoles?  You  are  a  man  that  will  heai 
rcafon. 

Officer  to  his  foldiers.]  Stand  off  a  little. 
SCENE  VII. 

S  0_U  IRE  LUBBERLY,  SBRIGANI,  0  F> 

F  I  C  E  R. 

Sbrigani  to  Squire  Lubberly. 

OU  rnuft  give  him  fome  money  to  let  you  at 


jf_  liberty.  Do  it  immediately. 

Squire  Lubberly  giving  money  to  Sbrigani.]  C 
turfed  town! 

Sbrigani.  Hold  your  hand,  Sir. 

Officer.  How  much  is  here? 

Sbrigani.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  feven, 
eight,  nine,  ten. 

Officer.  No.  I  have  exprefs  orders. 

Sbrigani  to  the  Officer,  who  is  going.]  Blefs  me! 
ffop.  [To  Squire  Lubberly.]  Be  quick,'and  give  him 
as  much  more. 

Squire  Lubberly.  But - 

Sbrigani.  I  tell  you,  be  quick,  and  do  not  lofe  time. 
You  will  find  it  very  pleafant  to  be  hanged. 

Squire  Lubberly  gives  more  money  to  Sbrigani.] 
Alas ! 

Sbrigani  to  the  Officer.]  Here,  Sir. 

Officer  to  Sbrigani.]  Then  there  can  be  no  fafety 
heie  for  me;  I  mull  run  away  with  him.  Do  you 
flay  here,  arid  I  will  conduit  him. 
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Sbrigani.  Pray  be  careful  of  him. 

Officer.  You  may  depend  I  will  not  leave  him  till  I 
put  him  in  a  place  of  fafety. 

Squire  Lubberly  to  Sbrigani.]  Farewell.  That  is 
the  only  honeft  man  I  have  found  in  this  city. 

Sbrigani.  Loie  no  time.  I  refpect  you  fo  much, 
that  I  tviffi  you  far  fiom  this  place  already.  May  heaven 
conduct  you.  [Alone.]  A  fine  bubble,  i’faith!  But 
here  comes - 


SCENE  VIII. 


ORONTES,  SBRIGANI 


Sbrigani,  as  if  not  feeing  Orontes. 

H!  what  a  furprifing  accident!  what  a  frightful 


KJ  piece  of  news  for  a  father !  Poor  Orontes!  how 
I  pity  him ! 

Orontes.  What  is  the  matter  ?  what  misfortune  doft 
thou  forebode  to  me  ? 

Sbrigani.  Oh!  Sir,  that  bafe  Limofin,  that  villain 
Squire  Lubberly  is  run  off  with  your  daughter. 

Orontes.  Run  off  with  my  daughter! 

Sbrigani.  Yes,  Sir.  She  is  now  fo  mad  for  him, 
that  {he  has  left  you  to  go  after  him;  and  it  is  faid, 
that  he  has  got  a  charm  to  make  all  the  women  in  love 
with  him. 

Orontes.  Let  us  feek  for  juftice  dire£Uy,  and  goaf- 
rter  him. 
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SCENE  IX. 


ORONTES,  ERAST  US,  JULIA,  SBRIGAMI 


Erastus  to  Julia. 


OME  along,  I  will  oblige  you  to  come,  and  I 


will  put  you  into  your  father’s  hands  again. 
Here,  Sir,  here  is  your  daughter,  whom  I  have  taken 
fey  force  from  the  man  fhe  was  running  away  with; 
not  for  her  fake*  but  out  of  refpedh  for  you ;  for  after 
her  doing  fuch  an  adtion  as  this,  I  ftiould  defpife  her* 
and  cure  myfelf  entirely  of  the  paffion  I  had  for  her. 

O  rontes.  Oh!  infamous  creature,  that  thou  art! 

Eraftus  to  Julia.]  What!  after  all  the  marks  of  af¬ 
fection  that  I  have  given  you,  to  ufe  me  thus!  I  can¬ 
not  blame  you  in  the  lead  for  your  obedience  to  your 
father’s  inclination;  he  judges  very  right  in  what  he 
does,  and  I  do  not  complain  of  him  for  reje&ing  me 
in  favour  of  another  perfon.  If  he  did  not  keep  his  word 
with  me,  no  doubt  he  has  reafons  for  It;-  he  was  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  other  man  had  four  or  five  thoufand 
crowns  more  than  I  had,  which  is  a  fum  worth  a 
man’s  breaking  his  word  for.  But  for  you,  in  one 
moment  to  forget  all  the  love  I  have  (hewn  you,  and 
be  taken  with  a  new  lover  at  fird  fight,  and  without 
your  father’s  approbation,  to  follow  him  after  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge;  my  heart  cannot  inventre- 
proaches  fevere  enough  for  you,  and  the  whole  world 
muft  condemn  you. 

Julia.  I  believe  all  the  crimes  they  lay  to  his  charge 
are  falfe,  and  that  he  is  a  very  honed  man.  I  fell  in 
Jove  with  him,  and  would  follow  him,  as  my  father 
chofe  him  for  my  hufband. 
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Orontes.  You  are  a  fool,  hold  your  tongue;  I  know 
better  than  you. 

Julia.  Thefe  are  certainly  tricks,  that  have  been 
played  him,  and  perhaps  it  is  he  [pointing  to  Eraftus.  J 
has  contrived  this  artifice  to  give  you  a  diflike  to  him. 

Eraftus.  I  !  coukl  I  be  capable  of  fuch  a  thing  ? 

Julia.  Yes,  you. 

Orontes.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  are  a  fool. 

Eraftus.  Do  not  fuppofe,  that  I  have  any  inclination 
to  break  off  the  match,  or  that  my  regard  for  you  in¬ 
duced  me  to  follow  you;,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  is 
only  out  of  regard  for  your  father-;  I  could  not  bear 
that  he  fhould  fuffer  the  tattle  fuch  an  action  as  this 
would  occafion. 

Orontes.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Eraflus. 

Eraftus.  Farewell,  Sir;  I  have  had  all  the  defire  in 
the  world  to  be  one  of  your  family;  and  have  done 
all  that  is  in  my  power  to  obtain  fuch  an  honour: 
but  I  have  been  unlucky,  and  you  did  not  think  me 
worthy  of  that  honour:,  but  that  (hall  not  prevent  my 
retaining  for  you  thofe  fentiments  of  refpe£t  and  ve¬ 
neration  which  your  perfon  requires  from  me;  and 
though  I  could  not  be  your  fon-in-law,  I  fhall,  howe¬ 
ver,  always  be  your  fervant. 

Orontes.  Stay,  Eraftus,  your  behaviour  touches  my 
foul,  and  I  will  give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage. 

Julia.  I  will  marry  no  other  perfon  but  Squire  Lub¬ 
berly. 

Orontes.  And  I  am  refolved,  that  you.  fhall  give 
your  hand  to  Eraftus  this  moment. 

Julia.  No,  indeed  I  will  not- 

Orontes.  I  fhall  give  mine  about  your  ears  then. 

Eraftus.  No,  Sir,  no,  I  beg  you  will  not  ufe  her 
harfblv, 
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Orontes.  It  is  her  duty  to  obey  me,  and  I  know  how 
to  {hew  myfelf  mafter. 

Eraftus.  And  would  you  have  me  poflefs  her  body, 
when  another  perfon  has  got  her  heart?  You  fee 
what  a  regard  fhe  has  for  that  man. 

Orontes.  It  is  feme  charm  that  he  has  given  her  ; 
you  will  fee  {he  will  change  her  mind  before  it  is  long. 
Give  me  your  hand.  Come, 

Julia.  I  will  not  do - 

Orontes.  What!  do  you  make  a  noife?  Come  on, 
your  hand  I  tell  you:  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Eraftus  to  Julia.]  Do  not  believe  it  is  for  the  love 
I  have  for  you,  that  I  give  you  my  hand;  it  is  your 
father  only  that  I  am  in  love  with,  and  it  is  him  I 
marry. 

Orontes.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  I  will  add 
ten  thoufand  crowns  to  my  daughter’s  fortune.  Let  a 
notary  be  brought  to  draw  the  contract. 

Eraftus.  As  we  muft  wait  for  him,  we  may  enjoy 
fome  entertainment  fuitable  on  the  occafion  :  bring 
in  thofe  mafquers,  who  are  come  here  to-day  from  all 
corners  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the  report  of  Squire 
Lubberly’s  wedding. 


SCENE  THE  LAST. 


.A  COMPANY  OF  DANCERS  AND  SINGERS, 
IN  MASQUERADE  HABITS. 


A  GIPSY  WOMAN, 

E  gone,  be  gone,  far  hence  away. 
Sorrow,  difquiet,  carking  care; 


But  hither  come,  ye  pleafures  gay, 
Hither,  ye  laughing  loves  repair. 
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Let’s  think  of  nothing  elfe  but  joy, 

For  pleafure  is  our  grand  employ. 

Chorus  of  Singers. 

Let’s  think  of  nothing  elfe  but  joy, 

For  pleafure  is  our  grand  employ. 

A  Gipfy  Woman. 

All  here  to  follow  me, 

Uncommon  ardour  fires 
Hopeful  that  deftiny 
May  favour  your  defires. 

Love  for  ever,  and  confefs 
That’s  the  road  to  happinefS. 

A  Gipfy  Man. 

Let  us  love  till  we  die. 

Does  reafon  cry ; 

"or,  alas !  what  is  living,  if  love  is  away  ? 

If  love  we  can’t  have, 

Let  us  hafte  to  the  grave ; 

-ome,  death,  clofe  our  eyes,  and  adieu  to  the  day. 
Gipfy  Man. 

Riches, 

Gipfy  Woman. 

Glory, 

Gipfy  Man. 

Rank, 

Gipfy  Woman. 

And  power ; 

Which  among  mortals  make  fuch  a  rout, 
Gipfy  Man. 

All  fignify  nothing  if  love  is  left  out. 

Gipfy  Woman. 

'or  life  without  love  has  not  one  happy  hour. 
Both  together. 

Let’s  love  for  ever,  and  confefs, 

That’s  the  road  to  happinefc. 

C  6 
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S  IRE  LUBRERLT. 
Chorus. 

Let’s  fing  and  dance. 

And  fport  and  prance, 

And  frolic  be  and  jolly. 

A  Singer  dreffed  like  a  Pantaloon* 
For  whene’er  we 
To  laugh  agree, 

The  wifeft  have  moft  folly. 


All  together. 


Let’s  think  of  nothing  elfe  but  joy. 
For  pleafure  is  our  grand  employ. 


THE  E  if  C. 
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Amphitryon,  a  Comedy  of  three  Afts,  1 with  a  Pro¬ 
logue)  performed  at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace-Royal  the  1 2th  of  Juney  1668. 

MOLIERE’s  art  in  introducing  what  he  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Plautus  into  this  piece,  and  the 
juftnefs  of  his  tafte  in  the  alterations  and  additions 
which  he  himfelf  made,  are  equally  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration.  Madam  Dacier,  who  colledled  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Latin  pieces  was  unfuccefsful  in  her  attempt 
to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  Plautus;  the  compa¬ 
nion  made  between  the  two  comedies  ferving  only  to 
difcover  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern  author  to  the 
ancient  one.  Theffala  in  Plautus,  and  Cephalis 
in  Rotrou,  are  only  mere  confidents  to  Alcmena;  but 
Moliere  has  made  a  charadter  of  Cleanthis,  who  fup- 
plies  their  place,  much  more  interefting  with  regard, 
to  itfelf.  The  fcene  between  Sofia  and  her  is  not  a 
vicious  repetition  of  that  between  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmena,  though  the  matter  and  fervant  had  the  fame 
end  in  view,  which  was  to  inform  themfelves  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  wives.  Thofe  two  fcenes  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effedt,  by  reafon  of  the  difference  the 
author  has  made  between  the  condudf  of  Jupiter  with 
Alcmena,  and  that  of  Mercury  and  Cleanthis.  Plau¬ 
tus,  who  concludes  his  comedy  with  the  ferious  inci¬ 
dent  of  Jupiter  defcending  in  a  chariot,  would  have 
been  obliged  to  our  author  to  have  interrupted,  by 
Sofia’s  drollery,  the  impertinent  compliments  of  Am¬ 
phitryon’s  friends  on  fo  nice  a  fubjedh 

“  Let’s  therefore  talk  no  more  of  this  affair, 

“  But  ev’ry  one  to  his  own  houfe  repair: 

“  Of  fuch  matters  as  thefe  ’tis  the  beft  way 
To  mention  nothing,  but  be  blithe  and  gay,” 
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If  we  confider  this  reflexion,  which  finiffies  the  ca- 
taftrophe,  in  a  humorous  view  only,  wo  cannot  but 
own,  that  it  was  v.ery  difficult  to  terminate  fo  gallant 
an  intrigue  in  a  nicer  manner  upon  the  French  ftagg. 


ACTORS 


Actors  of  the  Prologue* 


Mercury. 

Night. 


Actors  of  the  Comedy. 


Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  Amphitryon. 
Amphitryon,  general  of  the  Thebans. 

Alcmena,  wife  to  Amphitryon. 

Cleanthis,  waiting-woman,  to  Alcmeua,  and  wife: 
to  Sofia. 

Argatiphontidas, 


Na  U CRATES, 

Po  LIDAS, 

POSICLES, 

Sosia,  valet  to  Amphitryon. 


SCENE,  THEBES,  before  Amphitryon’s  Palace, 


5-  ^’Tfes  M>&  j£Sxl  Pflf  £ 

>  Am  SlA  m*  c 


AMPHITRYON. 


PROLOGUE. 

Mercury  upon  a  Cloud, Night  in  a  Chariot  drawn 
by  two  Horfes. 


MERCU  R  Y. 

RAY ftopa  little,  charmingMrs. Night,  and 
^  p  M  hear  what  I  haveto  tell  you  from  Jupiter. 

Night.  Blefs  me!  Mr.  Mercury,  is  it 
FittCst?**  you?  who  would  have  fuppofed  you  there, 
in  that  fituation  ? 

Mercury.  Really,  finding  myielf  tised,  and  unable 
to  execute  the  various  employments  Jupiter  gives  me, 
I  fat  me  quietly  down  on,  this  cloud  to  wait  for  your 
coming. 


Night.  Tired!  who  would  think  the  gods  would* 
complain  upon  that  head?  You  talk  ftrangely,  and  do 
not  confider  the  matter. 

Mercury.  Do  you  think  the  gods  are  made  of  i- 
ron  ? 

Night.  No - but  we  ftiould  always  preferve  the  de¬ 

corum  of  the  divinity.  There  are  particular  words* 
the  ufe  whereof  debafesthat  fubliroe  quality, and  which. 
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on  account  cf  their  indignity,  it  is  proper  vve  fhoulct 
leave  to  mortals. 

Mercury.  You,  fair  one,  talk  in  this  manner  at  your 
eafe;  you  are  drawn  about  like  an  idle  dame,  in  a  cha¬ 
riot,  by  two  good  horfes,  wherever  you  pieafe;  but 
fate  has  not  deftined  me  to  be  in  that  condition.  I 
am  difpleafed  that  the  poets  have  impertinently,  by 
an  unwarrantable  cuftom,  given  every  god  fome  ve¬ 
hicle,  according  to  his  employment,  while  lam  left, 
like  a  penny-poft-man,  to  trudge  on  foot;  1,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  both  in  heaven  and  caii.li,  am  the  cele¬ 
brated  meffengeroi  the  lovereign  of  the  gods,  and  may 
fay,  with  modefty,  that  I  have  more  occafion  for  fome-- 
thing  to  convey  me  in  the  employment  appointed  me 
than  any  body. 

Night.  It  cannot  be  helped;  the  poets  will  go  on 
in  their  own  way.  That  is  not  the  only  folly  thofe 
gentry  are  guilty  of.  But  however,  you  are  wrong  to 
arraign  them,  for  the  wings  to  your  feet  are  the  gift  of 
their  labours. 

Meicury.  Well,  but  is  going  fafter  the  way  to  be- 
lefs  fatigued. 

Night.  Let  us  have  done  with  that,  Mr.  Mercury, 
and  tell  what  you  want  with  me. 

Mercury.  Jupiter  begs  the  favour  of  your  dark  ha¬ 
bit,  which  he  has  occafion  for,  in  a  particular  affair  of 
gallantry.  You  are  very  well  acquainted  with  his. 
practices,  I  believe:  he  frequently  leaves  heaven  for 
earth :  you  know  the  mafter  of  the  gods  loves  to  hu¬ 
manize  himfelf,  for  the  fake  of  mortal  beauties,  and 
invents  a  thoufand  ingenious  ways  to  bring  the  moll 
hard-hearted  to  his  purpofe.  The  glances  of  Alcme- 
na’s  eyes  have  flung  him,  and  while  herhufband  Am¬ 
phitryon  is  on  the  Boetian  plains,  commanding  the 
Theban  troops,  he  takes  his  form,  and  under  it  re- 
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eeivcs  a  recompence  for  all  his  trouble,  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  fofteft  joys.  The  fituation  of  thefe  marri¬ 
ed  people  favours  his  pallion.  Hymen  has  joined 
them  only  a  few  days,  and  the  ardour  of  their  fond- 
nefs  made  Jupiter  have  recourfe  to  this  ftratagem, 
which  is  indeed  very  good:  hut  this  difguife  would  be 
of  no  effect  with  many  a  dear  wife;  it  is  not  every 
where  that  the  form  of  an  hufband  would  be  a  means 
of  becoming  agreeable. 

Night.  I  am  furprifed  at  Tuoiter.  and  admire  the 
come  into  his  head. 

Mercury.  Jupiter  undoubtedly  knows  himfelf  very 
well  in  his  pleafures,  and  underftands  how  to  defcend 
from  the  height  of  his  fupreme  glory,  that  he  may  en¬ 
ter  into  whatever  he  pleafes.  If  it  was  not  fo,  he 
would  not  tafte  all  forts  of  conditions :  he  adds  like  a 
god  that  is  no  fool.  However  he  may  be  refpedded  by 
mortals,  I  would  reckon  him  very  miferable,  fhould 
he  never  lay  afide  his  formidable  appearance,  but  aU 
ways  be  mounted  up  to  the  top  of  heaven.  I  think  it 
extremely  foclifh  to  be  conftantly  confined  to  gran¬ 
deur,  which  is  very  inconvenient  to  the  tranfports  of 
violent  love. 

Night.  One  might  overlook  his  defcending  from  his 
fublime  degree  into  that  of  mortals,  taking  up  all  the 
paffions  which  their  hearts  produce,  and  playing  their 
tricks,  if,  in  the  changes  his  humour  leads  him  to,  he 
would  confine  himfelf  to  human  nature;  but  tofeeju- 
piter  a  bull,  a  ferpent,  a  fwan,  or  fome  other  fuch  thing, 
is  what  I  do  not  think  decent,  and  wonder  not  if  peo¬ 
ple  take  notice  of  it. 

Mercury.  They  may  fay  what  they  pleafe,  there  is. 
a  pleafure  in  changes,  which  is  above  their  underftan- 
ding :  the  god  is  fenfible  what  he  is  about  in  that,  as. 
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well  as  in  other  things;  and  in  love-affairs  beafts  are 
iiot  fo  ignorant  as  people  think. 

Night.  But  concerning  the  fair  obje£f  whofe  fa¬ 
vours  he  enjoys;  if  he  finds  his  pa  (lion  fuccefsful  by 
his  invention,  he  can  wi(h  for  no  more,  and  how  can 
I  be  ferviceable  to  him? 

Mercury.  To  fatisfy  the  wilhes  of  his  love-fick  mind, 
you  muff  keep  in  your  horfes  a  little,  to  make  this  de¬ 
lightful  night  a  long  one.  Give  him  time  for  his 
t ranfpnrto.  tKp  snnearance of  the  day,  which 

would  haften  the  return  of  the  perlon  wnorc  nc 

fupplies. 

Night.  The  employment  Jupiter  gives  me  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fine  one,  and  the  affiftance  he  requires  of  me 
is  honourable. 

Mercury.  For  a  young  goddefs,  what  avail--  deal  of 
the  ancient  fimplicity  you  have!  Such  an  employments 
is  not  fhameful  but  amongft  mean  people:  when  one 
has  the  good  fortune  to  appear  in  an  exalted  ftation, 
all  one  does  is  right :  things  change  their  names  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  perfon’s  fituation. 

Night.  You  are  better  acquainted  with  fuch  mat¬ 
ters  than  I  am:  and  for  accepting  this  employment,  I 
will:  depend  on  your  knowledge  in  the  affair. 

Mercury.  Alas !  madam  Night,  not  fo  faff,  I  be- 
feech  you:  on  earth  you  have  the  character  of  not  be¬ 
ing  quite  fo  referved:  in  an  hundred  different  coun¬ 
tries-  you  are  made  a  confident  to  many  pretty  affairs: 
and  I  believe,  to  tell  you  my  fincere  thoughts',  there  is 
no  gre  at  difference  between  us. 

Night.  Let  us  have  done  with  disputing,"  and  juft 
continue  what  we  are,  without  giving  mortals  reafon  to 
laugh  by  telling  one  another  our  own. 

Mercury.  Adieu:  lam  going  down  on  my errandy 
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to  lay  afide  the  form  of  Mercury,  and  alfume  that  of 
Amphitryon’s  fervant. 

Night.  And  I  will  keep  my  ftation  in  this  hemi- 
fphere,  with  my  dark  attendants. 

Mercury.  Farewell,  Mrs.  Night. 

Night.  Adieu,  Mercury. 

[Mercury  defcends  from  his  cloud,  and  Night 
pafies  crofs  the  ftage. 


ACT  I.  SCENE!. 


S  O  S  I  A. 

AL  AS !  every  ftep  I  take  increafes  my  fears. Who 
is  there  ?  I  am  a  friend  to  every  body,  gentle¬ 
men.  Ah!  what  prefumption  it  is  to  walk  at  this 
hour!  My  mailer,  covered  with  glory  as  he  is,  plays 
me  but  a  dirty  trick  here;  if  he  had  any  regard  for 
his  neighbour,  he  would  not  have  fent  me  in  this  dark 
night:  he  might  as  well  have  let  alone  till  day-light, 
to  fend  me  with  an  account  of  his  vi£lory.  Ah,  So¬ 
fia!  what  flavery  art  thou  fubje£ted  to!  Our  fituation 
is  much  harder  with  the  great  people  than  with  the 
poor.  They  imagine  that  every  thing  in  the  world 
fhould  be  focrificed  to  them;  even  day,  night,  heat, 
cold,  wind,  hail,  and  rain:  One  muft  fly  as  foon  as 
they  fpeak  the  word:  the  fmalleft  accident  draws  their 
anger  upon  us,  and  twenty  years  of  diligent  fervice 
goes  for  nothing.  And  yet  our  weak  minds  are  fond 
of  the  empty  honour  of  attending  them,  andwepleafe 
ourfelves  with  the  notion,  that  other  people  imagine 
we  are  happy.  In  vain  reafon  calls  on  us  to  retire, 
which  our  vexation  fometimes  induces  us  to  agree  to; 
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but  fo  powerful  an  influence  has  their  prefence  over 
us,  that  a  kind  look  engages  us  to  them  again.  But 
now  my  fear  vanifires,  I  fee  our  houfe  through  the 
darknefs.  I  mult  have  fome  fpeech  ready  for  this  em- 
bafly.  I  ought  to  reprefent  to  Alcmena,  in  warlike 
terms,  the  great  battle  wherein  our  enemies  were  de¬ 
feated.  But  as  I  was  not  there,  how  the  plague  {hall 
I  do  it?  No  matter  for  that,  I  may  talk  of  cutting  and 
flafhing,  the  fame  as  if  I  were  prefentat  it.  How  ma¬ 
ny  people  give  an  account  of  battles,  who  were  at  a 
great  diftance  from  them?  But  that  I  may  be  able  to 
act  my  part  compleatly,  I  will  rehearfe  it  before-hand. 
Now,  I  will  imagine  this  is  the  chamber,  into 
which  I  am  introduced  as  a  mefienger;  and  fuppofe 
that  lanthorn  is  Alcmena,  who  I  mud  addrefs  myfelf 
to.  [He  fets'the  lanthorn  upon  the  ground. 

Madam,  your  hufband,  and  my  matter,  Amphitryon — 

Very  well!  a  charming  beginning! - Whofe  mind 

is  always  taken  up  with  your  charms,  has  fent  me  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  to 
acquaint  you  how  much  he  wifhes  to  be  with  y6u. 
“  Hah,  honeft  Sofia!  I  am  extremely  glad  to  fee  thee.” 
Madam,  you  do  me  great  honour,  and  my  good  for¬ 
tune  is  to  be  envied.  Finely  anfwered !  “  How  is 

“Amphitryon?”  Madam,  upon  all  occafions, where  his 
glory  engages  him,  he  behaves  like  a  man  of  courage. 
An  excellent  thought!  mighty  well!  “  When  will 
“  my  hufband  reftore  peace  to  me  by  his  return:” 
Certainly  as  foon  as  he  pofilbly  can,  Madam,  but  I  dare 
fay  the  time  will  feem  tedious  to  him  till  that  happy 
moment  arrives.  Ah!  “  But  what  condition  has 
“  the  war  placed  him  in?  what  does  he  fay?  fatisfy 

“  me  a  little  about - ”  He  does  more  than  he  fays, 

Madam,  and  makes  his  enemies  tremble. — Duce  take 
me!  how  have  I  come  by  all  thefe  fine  fpeeches? 
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ce  "What  are  the  rebels  doing?  tell  me  what  condition 
they  are  in?”  They  could  not  refill  our  llrength, 
madam;  we  have  cut  them  to  pieces,  put  Pterelas, 
their  chief,  to  death,  taken  Telabos  by  ftorm,  and  the 
whole  port  rings  already  of  our  brave  deeds.  “  Oh ! 
“  what  fuccefs!  ye  gods!  who  could  have  believed 
“  it  ?  Tell  me,  Sofia,  how  the  matter  happened.”  I 
will,  madam,  and,  without  boafting,  I  can  relate  very 
diftin£lly  the  particulars  of  this  vi£tory.  [Sofia  marks 
the  places  upon  his  head.]  Suppofe  then,  madam,  that 
Telebos  is  on  this  fide;  it  is  a  city  almoll  as  large  as 
Thebes;  the  river  lies,  as  it  were,  there;  our  people 
encamped  here;  and  the  fpace  that  is  there  is  poflelTed 
by  our  enemies.  The  infantry  was  upon  an  eminence 
that  way,  and  their  cavalry  lower  on  the  right  hand. 
After  having  addrefled  our  prayers  to  the  gods,  gene¬ 
ral  orders  being  given,  the  fignal  was  made;  the  ene¬ 
my  thinking  to  cut  out  work  for  us,  formed  three  pla¬ 
toons  of  their  horfe,  but  we  foon  cooled  their  cou¬ 
rage,  and  I  fhall  tell  you  how.  There  is  our  vanguard, 
animated  to  behave  well ;  there  the  archers  of  our  king 
Creon :  and  here,  the  body  of  tbe  army;  which,  at 

[irft, - hold;  the  body  of  the  army  is  afraid.  I 

;ertainly  hear  fome  noife. 

[A  little  noife  is  made. 
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SCENE  II. 

MERCURY,  S  O  S  I  A. 

Mercury  in  the  form  of  Sofia,  corning  out  of  Am¬ 
phitryon’s  houfe. 

IN  this  form,  which  refembles  him,  let  us  drive  a- 
way  this  babler,  whofe  impertinent  arrival  would 
difturb  the  joys  our  lovers  have  together. 

Sofia  not  feeing  Mercury,]  I  recover  a  little,  and 
believe  it  was  nothing.  But,  for  fear  of  any  difagree- 
able  accident,  I  will  make  an  end  of  the  dialogue 
within. 

Mercury  afide.]  Thou  {hall  be  ftronger  than  Mercu¬ 
ry,  or  I  will  prevent  thee  from  doing  that. 

Sofia  not  feeing  Mercury.]  Methinks  this  night  is 
extremely  long,  by  the  time  I  have  been  travelling. 
Beau  Phoebus  naps  it  too  long  in  bed,  having  drank  too 
much  wine,  or  my  mafter  has  miftaken  evening  for 
morning. 

Mercury  afide. How  irreverently  the  rafcal  fpeaks 
of  the  gods!  My  arm  fhall  foon  chaftife  his  infolence: 

I  will  amufe  myfelf  with  him,  by  taking  his  name  as 
well  as  his  form. 

„ Sofia  feeing  Mercury  at  a  little  diftance.]  Hah!  up¬ 
on  my  word  I  was  in  the  right:  it  is  over  with  me, 
poor  creature.  I  fee  a  man  before  our  houfe  whofe 
looks  portend  me  no  good.  I  will  fing  a  little  to  make  [ 
him  believe  I  am  not  afraid.  [He  lings. 

Mercury.  What  rafcal  is  this,  that  takes  the  liberty 
i  to  fing  and  deafen  me  in  this  manner?  [As  Mercury 
fpeaks,  Sofia’s  voice  grows  weaker  and  weaker  by  de¬ 
grees.]  Does  he  want  me  to  drub  his  jacket  a  little? 
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Sofia  afide.]  Certainly  this  man  is  not  fond  of  mu- 
fic. 

Mercury.  1  have  met  with  nobody  to  break  the  bones 
of  for  above  a  week.  My  arm  Iofes  its  ftrength  by  ly¬ 
ing  ftillj  and  I  am  feeking  after  fome  back  or  other  to 
exercife  it  a  little. 

Sofia  afide.]  What  devil  of  a  fellow  is  this?  I  feel 
my  foul  fcized  with  deadly  fear.  But  why  fhould  I 
tremble  thus?  In  his  heart,  perhaps  he  is  as  great  a 
coward  as  myfelf,  and  the  fly  cur  talks  in  this  manner 
to  conceal  his  fear  from  me  under  a  pretended  cou¬ 
rage.  Ay,  ay,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  thought  a  noodle. 
If  I  am  not  brave,  let  me  endeavour  to  appear  fo:  let 
us  reafon  ourfelves  into  courage.  He  is  alone  as  well 
as  I:  I  am  ftrong :  I  have  a  good  mailer,  and  our  houfe 
is  near. 

Mercury.  Who  is  there  ? 

Sofia.  I. 

Mercury.  Who  is  I? 

Sofia.  I.  [afide.]  Courage,  Sofia. 

Mercury.  What  is  it  thy  fortune  to  be?  tell  me. 

Sofia.  To  be  a  man  and  to  talk. 

Mercury.  Are  you  mailer  or  fervant? 

Sofia.  As  I  chufe. 

Mercury.  Where  are  you  going? 

Sofia.  To  the  place  I  intend  to  go. 

Mercury.  Heh !  I  do  not  like  this. 

Sofia.  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Mercury.  Pcfitively,  either  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
Mr.  Hang-dog,  I  will  know  of  thee  what  is  thy  bufi- 
nefs,  whence  thou  ccmeil  fo  early,  whither  thou  goeil, 
and  whom  thou  belonged:  to. 

Sofia.  Sometimes  I  do  well,  and  fometimes  ill;  I 
come  from  thence;  lam  going  thither;  and  I  belong 
to  my  mailer. 

Vol.  IY. 
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Mercury.  Thou  fheweft'thy  wit,  and  I  perceive  "haft 
a  mind  to  appear  to  me  as  a  man  of  confequence.  1 
am  defirous  therefore  to  begin  our  acquaintance  by  giv¬ 
ing  thee  a  box  with  my  fift." 

Sofia.  Me? 

Mercury.  Ay,  thee:  and  there  it  is  for  thee  fure. 

[Gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Sofia.  How!  how!  are  you  in  earned? 

Mercury.  No,  no,  it  is  but  in  jeft:  an  anfwer  to 
your  quibbles. 

Sofia.  Good  heaven!  how  you  deal  your  blows  a~ 
bo.ut,  friend,  without  one’s  faying  any  thing  to  you! 

Mercury.  Thofe  are  the  leaft  of  my  ftrokes,  but  lit^ 
tie  common  Hans. 

x 

Sofia  Was  1  as  bafty  as  you,  we  fhould  make  fine 
work  of  it. 

Mercury.  There  is  nothing  at  all  as  yet  worth  mind¬ 
ing:  we  Shall  fee  Something  more  after:  let  us  proceed 
in  our  converfation. 

Sofia  going  off.]  I  will  talk  no  more  to  you. 

Mercury  flopping  Sofia.]  Where  are  you  going.? 

Sofia.  What  is  your  bufinefs?" 

Mercury.  I  will  know  where  you  are  going. 

Sofia.  To  get  that  door  opened  to  me.  Why  do  you 
flop  me? 

Mercury.  If  you  carry  your  impudence  fo  far  as  to 
come  but  near  it,  I  will  break  your  bones. 

Sofia.  What !  would  you  prevent  me  from  going  .in¬ 
to  our  own  houfe  by  your  threatening? 

Mercury.  Your  houfe,  do  -you  fay  ? 

Sofia.  Yes,  cur  houfe. 

Mercury.  O  the  villain!  You  belong  to  that  houfe 
you  fay  ? 

Sofia.  Yes. I  do.  Does  it  not  belong  to  Amphitry- 
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Mercury,  Well,  what  does  that  fignify  ? 

Sofia.  He  is  my  mafter. 

Mercury.  Your  mafter? 

Sofia.  Yes. 

Mercury.  Are  you  his  fervant? 

Sofia.  Indeed  I  am. 

Mercury.  Servant  of  Amphitryon? 

Sofia,  Of  Ampitryon:  of  himfelf. 

Mercury.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Sofia.  Sofia. 

Mercury.  Heh  !  WTnat  ? 

Sofia.  Sofia. 

Mercury.  Harkee:  do  you  know  that  I  fhall  knock 
out  your  brains  with  my  rift  this  moment? 

Sofia.  For  what?  Why  are  you  fo  enraged? 

Mercury.  Tell  me  who  made  thee  fo  rafh  as  to  af- 
fume  the  name  of  Sofia? 

Sofia.  I  do  not  aftume  it,  not  I;  I  was  always  cal¬ 
led  fo. 

Mercury.  O  horrible  lie!  Exceftive  impudence! 
Dareft  thou  have  the  boldnefs  to  fay  that  thy  name  is 
Sofia  ? 

Sofia.  I  may  very  well  fay  fo,  for  this  ftrong  reafon,' 
that  the  fupreme  power  of  the  gods  has  made  it  fo,  and 
becaufe  I  am  not  able  to  deny  it,  or  to  be  any  body  but 
my  own  felf. 

Mercury.  A  thoufarid  blows  ought  to  be  the  reward 
of  fuch  a  piece  of  effrontery. 

Sofia  being  beaten  by  Mercury.]  Juftice,  citizens! 
Help,  I  befeech  you. 

Mercury.  How,  rafcal,  do  you  cry  out? 

Sofia.  Have  I  not  reafon,  when  you  belabour  me  fo 
unmercifully  ? 

Mercury.  It  is  thus  my  arm - 

Sofia.  It  is  an  unworthy  afilion;  you  triumph  be- 
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caufe  of  the  advantage  my  want  of  courage  gives  you 
over  me,  and  make  an  ill  ufe  of  it.  It  is  mere  bully¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  the  cowardife  of  thofe  we  at¬ 
tack;  to  beat  a  man  one  is  certain  will  not  fight,  is 
not  the  action  of  a  generous  foul ;  and  courage  aga'inlt 
people  that  have  it  not  is  blameable. 

Mercury.  Well,  doft  thou  Hill  fay  that  thou  art  So¬ 
fia  ? 

Sofia.  Your  blows  have  not  metamorphofed  me,  and 
all  the  alteration  I  find  in  the  thing  is,  that  I  am  beaten 
Sofia. 

Mercury  threatening  Sofia.]  An  hundred  ftrokes 
more  for  this  frefii  impudence. 

Sofia.  I  beg  that  you  would  have  done  with  your 
ftrokes. 

Mercury.  Have  done  then  with  your  impudence. 

Sofia.  Whatever  you  pleafe,  I  hold  my  tongue :  the 
di-fpute  between  us  is  too  unequal. 

Mercury.  Art  thou  Sofia  flill?  Speak,  villain. 

Sofia.  Alas!  I  am  what  you  pleafe;  difpofe  of  my 
fate  juft  as  you  think  proper;  your  arm  has  made  you 
mafter  of  it. 

Mercury.  Thy  name  was  Sofia,  by  what  thou  fayeft. 

Sofia.  It  is  true  ;  I  believed  the  thing  was  plain  tiH 
now,  but  your  flick  has  made  .me  find  that  I  was  mi- 
ftaken  in  the  matter. 

Mercury.  It  is  I  ,am  Sofia,  as  all  Thebes  knows.: 
Amphitryon  never  had  any  other  Sofia  than  I. 

Sofia.  You  Sofia? 

Mercury.  Yes,  I  am  Sofia:  and  if  anybody  pretends 
to  It  fo,  let  him  take  good  care  of  himfelf. 

Sofia  afide.]  Heavens!  mull  I  renounce  my  own 
felf  in  this  manner,  and  fee  my  name  taken  from  me 
by  an  impoftor?  How  lucky  it  is  for  him  that  lam  a 
toward!  or  elfe, ’sdeath! 
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/  / 

Mercury.  You  mutter  fomething,  I  think. 

Sofia.  No:  but  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  allow  me 
to  fpeak  a  little  to  you. 

Mercury.  Speak. 

Sofia.  But  pray  promife  me  not  to  make  ufe  of  blows. 
Let  us  fign  a  truce. 

Mercury.  Go  on,  I  grant  thee  that  point. 

Sofia.  Tell  me  then,  who  put  this  fancy  into  your 
head  to  take  my  name  from  me  ?  and  in  fhort,  though 
thou  wert  the  devil,  couldft  thou  make  me  not  be  my. 
felf?  make  me  not  be  Sofia? 

Mercury  holding  his  cane  over  Sofia.]  How?  canft 
thou - 

Sofia.  Ough!  hold!  we  have  made  a  truce  as  to 
blows. 

Mercury.  How  now !  villain  !  importer!  rafeal ! 

Sofia.  As  for  names,  call  me  as  many  as  you  chufe, 
they  are  fight  wounds,  and  they  do  not  make  me  in. 
the  Jeaft  uneafy. 

Mercury.  Doft  thou- fay  thou  art  Sofia? 

.  Sofia.  Ay,  whatever  frivolous  ftory - 

Mercury.  Come,  come,  I  breafc  the  truce,  and  recall 
my  word. 

Sofia.  I  do  not  care:  I  cannot  annihilate  myfelf  for 
you,  and  bear  fuch  an  improbable  account.  Is  it  in 
your  power  to  be  what  I  am  ?  Or  can  I  ceafe  to  be  my 
own  felf?  Did  any  body  ever  think  of  anv  fuch  thing? 
Or  can  one  difbelieve  an  hundred  convincing  proofs? 
Do  I  dream?  Am  I  afleep?  Is  my  mind  difturbed  by 
violent  paffionsf  Do  not  I  feel  plainly  that!  am  awake  ? 
Am  I  not  in  my  right  fenfes  ?  Has  not  Amphitry¬ 
on,  my  mafter,  fent  me  hither  to  his  wife  Alcmena? 
Am  I  not  to  extol  his  love  for  her,  and  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  viftory  over  our  enemies?  Am  I  not  juft 
now  come  from  the  port?  Do  not  I  hold  a  lanthorn 
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in  my  hand?  Do  not  I  find  thee  before  our  houfe? 
Do  not  I  talk  to  thee  in  a  manner  perfectly  reafonable? 
Doft  thou  not  take  advantage  of  my  cowardice?  Haft 
thou  not  exercifed  thy  fury  upon  my  back  to  prevent 
my  going  into  our  houfe?  Iiaft  thou  not  belaboured 
me  foundly ?  Oh!  all  this  is  but  too  true:  would  to 
heaven  it  was  lefs  fo!  Ceafe  then  to  infult  over  a  mi¬ 
serable  creature,  and  allow  me  to  difcharge  my  duty. 

Mercury.  Stand  (till,  or  the  leaf!  ftep  brings  down 
upon  thy  back  a  grievous  proof  of  my  juft  wrath.  All 
thou  haft  been  faying,  belongs  to  me,  except  the  blows. 

Sofia.  I  left  the  fhip  this  morning,  with  an  heart 
full  of  fear,  as  thislanthorn  knows:  Amphitryon  fent 
me  from  the  camp  to  his  wife  Alcmena. 

Mercury.  You  lie.  It  was  me  whom  Amphitryon, 
feat  to  Alcmena,  and  who  am  juft  arrived  from  the 
Perfian  port.  It  is  I  who  am  come  to  proclaim  his 
valour,  which  gained  us  a  complete  viblory,  and  flew 
the  general  of  our  enemies.  In  a  word,  it  is  I  who 
certainly  am  Sofia,  fon  of  Davus,  a  faithful  fhepherd, 
brother  of  Harpagus,  who  died  in  a  foreign  country, 
a  id  hufband  of  the  prude  CJcanthis,  whofe  temper  ve¬ 
ry  much  vexes  me.  It  is  I  who  at  Thebes  have  bad 
a  hundred  lafties,  and  who  formerly  was  publicly  mark¬ 
ed  in  the  back  for  being  too  honeft  a  man. 

Sofia  afide.]  All  this  is  true.  Unlefs  he  were  Sofia, 
be  could  not  know  all  this  he  fays  5  and  under  the  a- 
ftonifhment  that  feizes  me,  I  begin,  in  my  turn,  to 
give  him  a  little  credit,  P^eally,  now  I  examine  him,, 
I  perceive  he  has  got  my  very  fhape,  and  air,  and  man¬ 
ner.  I  fin  all  queftion  him  a  little  in  order  to  clear  up 
this  myftery.  [Aloud.]  Amongft  all  the  plunder  of  our 
enemies,  what  is  it  that  Amphitryon  has  got  for  his 
Ill  are? 

Mercury.  Five  very  large  diamonds  placed  properly 
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•in  a  knof,  with  which  their  general  ufed  to  adorn  him- 
felf,  as  a  rare  piece  of  workmanship. 

Sofia.  To  whom  does  he  intend  to  prefent  it? 

Mercury.  To  his  wife,  and  intends  fhe  ihall  wear 
it. 

Sofia.  But  where  is  k  put  at  prefent,  in  order  to 
bring  it? 

Mercury.  In  a  cafkct  fealed  with  my  m after’s  arms. 

Sofia  afide.j  All  this  is  very  true,  and  really  I  be-, 
gin  to  be  in  doubt  about  myfelf.  He  is  already  Sofia 
with  me  by  force,  and  fhould  be  even  fo  by  reafon 
too.  And  yet,  when  I  feel  myfelf,  and  refleft  :n  my¬ 
felf,  it  feerns  as  if  I  was  I.  "What  fure  way  can  I  find 
in  clearing  up  this  matter?  What  I  did  alone,  and 
which  no-body  faw,  unlefs  he  be  myfelf,  he  cannot 
know.  I  fhall  furprize  him  by  a  queft-ion  about  that  :, 
let  us  try  how  it  will  confound  him.  [Aloud.]  When 
the  two  armies  were  engaged,  what  did  you  do  in  our 
tents,  whither  you  ran  alone  to  hide  ycurfelf? 

Mercury.  I  cut  from  a  gammon— - 

Sofia  afidefj  It  was  fo! 

Mercury.  Which  I  un-earthed,  two  juicy  flices, 
which  I  crammed  down  my  throat  mighty  eafily,  and 
adding  thereto  fome  wine  that  had  been  hoarded  up, 
the  fight  whereof  was  a  pleafure  before  a  body  tafted 
it,  I  took  courage  a  little  for  our  people  that  were 
fighting. 

Sofia  afide.]  This  extraordinary  proof  determines  in 
his  favour,  he  could  tell  nothing  of  it  unlefs  he  was  in 
the  bottle.  [Aloud.]  I  cannot  deny,  from  the  proofs 
laid  before  me,  but  that  thou  art  Sofia:  and  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  it.  But  if  thou  art  he,  tell  me  who  thou  wilt 
have  me  to  be;  for  kill  I  mult  be  fomething. 

Mercury.  When  I  am  no  longer  Sofia,  I  agree  that 
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thou  fhalt  be  fo:  but  whilfl  I  am  he,  it  is  death  for  thee 
to  take  fuch  a  fancy  in  thy  head. 

Sofia.  All  this  perplexity  brings  my  heart  to  my 
mouth,  and  reafon  is  contrary  to  what  one  fees.  But 
an  end  mufl  be  put  to  it  fome  how  or  other,  and  the 
fhorteft  way  for  me  is  to  go  into  the  houfe. 

Mercury.  How,  villain!  doft  thou  long  for  fome  more 
of  the  cudgel? 

Sofia  beaten  by  Mercury.]  O  ye  powers!  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this?  He  ftrikes  harder  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  my  hack  will  not  be  well  of  it  this  month. 
I  mull  leave  this  devdlifh  fellow  and  return  to  the 
port.  Good  heaven !  I  have  made  a  pretty  embafly. 

Mercury  alone.]  At  laft  I  have  made  him  fly,  and 
by  this  ufuge  he  gets  his  labour  for  his  pains.  But  I 
fee  Jupiter  is  very  civilly  waiting  upon  the  lovely  Alc- 
mena. 

SCENE  HI. 

Jupiter,  in  the  fhape  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmena, 

GLEAN  THIS,  MERCURY. 

JUPITER. 

ORDER,  the  flambeaux  to  keep  at  a  diftance, 
lovely  Alcmena:  they  would  afford  me  the  plea- 
fure  of  beholding  you,  but  might  difcover  my  coming 
hither,  which  it  is  proper  to  conceal.  My  paflion 
(which  a  weighty  concern  for  the  glory  of  our  arms 
reftrains)  has  ftolen  from  the  duties  of  my  port  thefe 
moments  it  comes  to  pay  your  charms.  This  theft, 
which  my  heart  devotes  to  your  beauty,  might  be 
blamed  by  the  public  voice,  and  the  only  witnefs 
I  would  have  of  it,  is  {he  that  may  efteem  me  for 
it. 
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Alcmena.  I  intereft  myfelf  highly,  Amphitryon,  in 
the  glory  your  noble  atchievements  acquire  you;  and 
the  fame  of  your  victory  touches  my  foul,  in  the  moll 
fenfible  part:  but  when  I  find  this  fatal  honour  keep* 
from  me  him  I  love*  my  tendernefs  is  fo  exceffive,  that 
I  cannot  help  bearing  it  fome  ill-will,  and  forming 
wifhes  againft  that  commiflion  which  makes  you  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Thebans.  The  glory  to  which  one  fees  the 
man  one  loves  exalted,  after  a  victory,  is  a  very  great 
pleafure;  but  amongft  the  pleafures  which  attend  that 
glory,  a  fatal  {broke*  alas !  may  quickly  happen.  With 
how  many  fears  is  one’s  heart  feized  at  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  flighted:  Ikirmilh  ?  Under  the  horrors  of  fuch 
a  reflection  does  there  appear  aay  means  of  comfort  rf 
the  threatened  blow  fhould  come?  With  whatever  lau¬ 
rels  a  conqueror  may  be  crowned,  and  whatever  {hare 
one  may  have  in  that  high  honour,  is  it  worth  the  pangs 
it  mult  coft  an  heart  that  conftantly  trembles  for  what 
it  loves? 

Jupiter.  There  is  nothing  I  find  in  you,  but  what 
increafes  my  pafllion  ;  every  thing  proves  to  me  an  heart 
jufily  enamoured,  and  it  is,  I  confefs,  a  charming  thing 
to  meet  with  fo  much  love  in  a  beloved  object.  But 
if  I  may  prefume  to  fay  fo,  one  fcruple  troubles  me  as 
to  the  tender  fentiments  you  exprefs  for  me:  and  in 
order  to  relifn  them  the  better,  my  paflion,  amiable 
Alcmena,  would  not  have  them  at  all  owing  to  your 
duty,'  but  to  your  love  alone,  and  my  perfon  alone,  I 
would  be  obliged  for  the  favours  T  receive  from  you; 
and  would  not  have  the  quality  I  enjoy  of  being  your 
hulband  be  what  bellows  them  on  me. 

Alcmena.  And  yet  it  is  from  that  name  the  fond- 
nefs  which  I  feel  is  authorized  to  appear;  nor  do  I  com¬ 
prehend  the  meaning  of  this  new  fcruple  your  paffiota 
perplexes  itfelf  about. 
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Jupiter.  Alas!  the  love  and  tendernefs  I  have  for 
you  exceed  an  hufband’s;  and  you  are  ignorant  of  their 
delicacy  in  fuch  foft  moments-  You  do  not  conceive 
that  an  enamoured  heart  is  ftudioufly  intent  upon  an 
hundred  trifles,  and  makes  itfelf  uneafy  about  the  man¬ 
ner  of  being  happy.  In  me,  beautiful  Alcmena,  you 
behold  a  hufband  and  a  lover:  but  to  fpeak  freely,  it 
is  the  lover  only  that  touches  me,  and  I  perceive  the 
hufband  is  a  clog  upon  him  with  you.  This  lover,  to 
the  la  ft  degree  jealous  of  your  affection,  is  defirous  that 
on  him  alone  your  heart  might  be  bellowed,  and  his 
pafuon  will  have  nothing  that  the  hufband  gives  him. 
He  would  fain  obtain  your  love  from  the  fountain¬ 
head,  and  owe  nothing  of  it  to  the  nuptial  tie,  nothing 
to  an  uneafy  duty,  which  fours  the  heart,  and  always 
empoifons  the  fweetnefs  of  the  deareft  favours.  In 
fhort,  under  the  fcruple  he  ftruggles  with,  he  would 
have  you,  to  fatisfy  his  delicacy,  feparate  him  from  that 
which  is  ofFenSve  to  him.  Let  the  hufband  be  only 
for  your  virtue  •,  and  let  the  lover  have  all  the  love 
and  tendernefs  of  that  heart  of  yours  which  is  all  gen- 
tlenefs. 

Alcmena.  You  jeft  fure,  Amphitryon,  to  talk  thus  : 
and  if  any  body  heard  you,  I  am  afraid  they  would  not 
think  you  difereet. 

Jupiter.  There  is  more  reafon  in  this  difeourfe,  Alc¬ 
mena,  than  you  imagine:  but  a  longer  flay  would  ren¬ 
der  me  too  culpable, and  the  time  preffes  my  return  un¬ 
to  the  port.  Farewell.  The  ftrange  barbarity  of  my 
duty  tears  me  from  you  awhile:  but  however,  lo  ely 
Alcmena,  when  you  behold  the  hufband,  I  befeech 
you,  do  not  forget  the  lover. 

Alcmena.  1  do  not  feparate  what  the  gods  have  join¬ 
ed,  and  I  efleem  b^th  the  hufband  and  the  lover. 
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Cleanthis  afide. 

WHAT  pleafure  does  one  feel  at  the  fondnefs 
of  an  hufband  one  palfionately  loves!  And 
how  far  is  ray  hang-dog  of  a  hufband  from  all  this  ten- 
dernefs! 

Mercury  afide.]  I  muff  inform  Night  that  fhe  has 
no  more  to  do  but  to  furl  all  her  fails;  the  fun  may 
now  get  up  and  efface  the  ftars. 

Cleanthis  detaining  Mercury.]  What !  do  you  leave 
me  in  this  manner? 

Mercury.  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  would  not  you 
have  me  do  my  duty,  and  follow  Amphitryon  ? 

Cleanthis.  But  to  go  fo  abruptly  from  me,  you  rogue ! 
Mercury.  A  fine  thing  to  be  vexed  about  indeed!. 
We  have  f  much  time  to  flay  together. 

Cleanthis,  What!  to  part  in  fuch  a  brutilh  manner, 
without  faying  one  fond  word  to  pleafe  me! 

Mercury.  What  the  duce!  wouldft  thou  have  me 
puzzle  my  brains  to  find  out  filly  fluff  to  talk  to  thee? 
Fifteen  years  of  matrimony  exhauft  one’s  difeourfe,  and 
we  have  long  ago  faid  all  we  have  to  fay. 

Cleanthis.  You  rogue,  obferve  Amphitryon :  fee  how, 
he  declares  his  paflioiu  for  Alcmena,  and  then  blulh  for 
the  little  affedlion  thou  fheweft  thy  wife. 

Mercury.  Alas,  Cleanthis!  they  are  but  lovers 
yet.  There  is  a  certain  age  when  every  thing  pafies : 
and  what  is  very  pretty  in  them  now  at  the  beginning, 
would  feem  very  aukward  in  us  old  married  folks.  It 
would  be  fine  indeed  to  fee  us  engaged  iete  a  tetey 
talking  fine  things  to  one  another.. 

D  6 
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Cle?.nthis.  How !  falfe  man,  am  I  pad  the  condition 
of  hoping  that  a  heart  might  figh  for  me  ? 

Mercury.  No,  I  do  not  care  to  fay  that:  but  I  am 
too  old  to  figh,  I  fhould  make  people  laugh  at  me. 

Cleanthis..  Rafcai !  doll  thou  deferve  the  fignal  good 
fortune  of  having  a  woman  of  honour  for  thy  wife? 

Mercury.  Blefs  me!  thou  art  but  too  virtuous:  this 
mighty  honour  does  me  no  good.  Do  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  fo  virtuous  a  wife,  provided  you  are  lefs  trouble* 
fome. 

Cleanthis.  How?  are  you  angry  with  me  for  living 
too  virtuoufly? 

Mercury. The  good-nature  of  a  wife  is  all  that  charms 
me.  But  thy  virtue  makes  a  rout  that  is  conftantly 
plaguing  me. 

Cleanthis.  You  fhould  have  had  one  of  thofe  falfe  - 
hearted  gypfies;  one  of  thofe  fine  qualified  wives,  who 
can  fmother  their  hufbands  with  kiffes  to  make  them 
overlook  their  behaviour  to  their  galants. 

Mercury  Troth,  wouldft  thou  have  me  tell  it  thee  ? 
None  but  fools  are  affected  at  imaginary  misfortunes, 
and  I  would  take  for  my  motto,  “  Lefs  honour  and 
“  more  quiet.” 

Cleanthis.  What!  would  you  not  be  uneafy  if  I 
had  a  galant  ? 

Mercury.  Indeed  I  wTould  not,  provided  I  was  no 
more  plagued  with  thy  molding,  and  that  I  could  fee 
thee  alter  thy  wray  and  temper.  I  fhould  like  a  conve¬ 
nient  vice  better  than  a  troublefome  virtue.  Farewell, 
Cleanthis,  my  dear  foul,  I  muff  follow  Amphitryon. 

Cleanthis  alone.]  How  forry  am  I  that  I  have  not 
before  this  time  placed  fomething  upon  the  head  of  this 
rogue  of  a  hufbandcf  mine! 
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AMPHITRYON,  SOSI A. 
AMPHITRYON. 

HAT  foolifli  fluff  is  this,  rafcal,  that  thott 
haft  been  telling  me  ?  Doft  thou  not  think 


that  I  ought  to  beat  thee  very  feverely  for  it? 

Sofia.  If  you  talk  in  this  manner,  Sir,  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fay  farther :  and  you  {hall  be  always  in  the 
right. 

Amphitryon.  What!  fcoundrel,  wouldfl  thou  im- 
pofe  upon  me  for  truths  fuch  extravagant  ftories  as 
thefe? 

Sofia.  No,  Sir,  I  am  the  fervant,  and  you  are  the 
mailer;  it  fhall  be  juft  as  you  think  proper. 

Amphitryon.  Come,  I  will  fupprefs  my  anger,  and 

hear  thee  out  as  to  thy  commiffion - Before  I  fee  my 

wife  I  mull  clear  up  this  myftery.  Call  back  all  thy 
fenfes,  confider  well  with  thyfelf,  and  anfwer  every 
queftion  I  fhall  put  to  thee. 

Sofia.  But  for  fear  of  impropriety,  pray  now  tell  me 
before-hand,  in  what  manner  you  would  pleafe  to  have 
this  bufinefs  managed.  Shall  I  fpeak,  Sir,  according 
to  my  confidence,  or  as  the  ufual  way  to  great  folks  is  ? 
Mu  ft  I  fpeak  the  truth,  or  be  mighty  complaifant? 

Amphitryon.  No,  I  require  nothing  of  you,  but  to 
fpeak  fincerdy. 

Sofia,  Well;  that  is  enough:  leave  it  to  me,:  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  queftion  me. 

Amphitryon.  As  to  the  orders  I  lately  gave  you  ? 

Sofia.  I  fet  out,  the  night  being  very  dark,  mutter- 
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ing  grievoufly  againft  you  under  that  plaguy  vexation, 
and  curling  twenty  times  the  orders  you  fpeak  of. 

Amphitryon.  What  do  you  fay,  villain? 

Sofia.  You  need  onlv  fpeak,  Sir,  I  will  tell  vou  lies, 
if  you  pleafe. 

Amphitryon.  See  what  regard  fervants  have  for  us? 
Go  on - What  happened  to  you  upon  the  road? 

Sofia.  I  was  feized  with  a  mortal  fear  at  the  lead: 
thing  I  met. 

Amphitryon.  Coward! 

Sofia.  Nature  has  her  caprices  in  forming  us,  Hie . 
gives  us  different  inclinations.  Some  are  fond  of  ex- 
pofing  themfelves  to  dangers,  but  for  my  part,  I  am 
glad  to  keep  myfelf  fafe. 

Amphitryon,  When  you  came  to  the  houfe? 

Sofia.  I  was  willing  to  try  a  little  by  myfelf  before 
our  door,  in  what  drain  and  after  what  manner  I  fhould 
give  a  noble  defcription  of  the  battle. 

Amphitryon.  What  then? 

Sofia.  A  perfon  came  to  plague  and  diliurb  me. 

Amphitryon.  Who  was  it? 

Sofia.  One  I,  Sofia,  jealous  of  your  order,  fent  to 
Alcmena  from  the  port,  who  knew  our  fecrets  as  well  as 
the  I  that  talks  to  you. 

Amphitryon.  What  foolilh  nonfenfe  I 

Sofia.  No,  Sir,  it  is  the  real  truth.  That  1  was  at 
the  houfe  fooner  than  this  I;  and  I  was  got  thither, 

I  foiemnly  declare  to  you,  before  I  arrived  there. 

Amphitryon.  Pray  what  is  the  reafon  of  your  talk¬ 
ing  thus?  Is  it  a  dream?  Is  it  drunkennefs ?  Abfence 
of  underftanding,  or  a  foolilh  jell? 

Sofia.  No,  it  is  the  thing  as  it  really  is,  and  is  no 
idle  ftory  at  all.  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  I  give  you 
my  word  upon  it,  and  you  may  believe  me,  if  you  think 
proper.  I  tell  you,  that  imagining  I  had  been  but 
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one  fingle  Sofia,  I  found  myfelf  two  at  home;  and 
that  of  thofe  two  I’s  jealous  of  each  other,  one  is  at 
the  houfe,  and  the  other  is  with  you.  That  the  I 
here  prefent,  fatigued  and  weary,  found  the  other  I 
frefh,.  gay,  and  ablive,  having,  no  other  concern  upon 
him  but  how  to  beat  folks  and  break  their  bones. 

Amphitryon.  One  ought  to  be  very  compofed  and 
goock-natured  indeed,  to  let  a  fervant  fill  one’s  head 
with  fuch  nonfenfe. 

Sofia.  If  you  put  yourfelf  in  a  pafiion,  no  more  con- 
ference  between  us;  all  is  at  a  ftand  you  know  imme¬ 
diately. 

Amphitryon.  Nay,  I  will  bear  you  out;  I  have  pro- 
mifed  fo  to  do.  But  tell  me  honeftly,  is  there  any 
fhadow  of  probability  in  the  new  myftery  you  have 
been  telling  me? 

Sofia.  No,  you  are  in  the  right;  and  the  thing  muft: 
appear  incredible  to  every  body.  It  is  a  faff  not  to  be 
believed,  an  extravagant,  ridiculous,  impertinent  ftory; 
it  fhocks  common  fenfe;  yet  it  really  was  fo. 

Amphitryon.  How  can  one  believe  any  thing  of 
this  without  being  out  of  one’s  wits? 

Sofia.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  I  my¬ 
felf  believed  it.  I  thought  it  was  madnefs  to  imagine 
myfelf  two  people,  and  for  a  long  While  treated  the  o- 
ther  me  as  an  impoftor.  But  at  laft  he  forced  me  to 
own  myfelf,  and  I  fav/  it  was  I  without  any  artifice. 
From  head  to  foot  he  is  exa£Uy  the  fame  as  I,  genteel, 
noble,  clever,  well-fhaped,  handfome:  In  fnort,  two 
drops  of  milk  are  not  more  alike,  and,  if  his  hands 
were  not  fomewhat  too  weighty,  I  fhould  be  perfe&ly 
fatisfied  about  it. 

Amphitryon.  This  is  enough  to  try  any  body’s  pa¬ 
tience. - But  after  all,  didft  thou  not  go  into  the 

houfe?  _ 
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Sofia.  Ay,  marry,  I  fay  go  in!  How  ftiould  I?. 
Would  I  ever  hear  reafon?  and  did  not  I  forbid  my- 
ftlf  the  door? 

Amphitryon.  Why,  how? 

Sofia.  With  a  cudgel,  which  ftill  greatly  pains-  me. 

Amphitryon.  Did  fomebody  beat  you  ? 

Sofia.  Yes,  reallv. 

Amphitryon.  Who  was  it  ? 

Sofia.  I. 

Amphitryon.  Did  you  beat  you  ? 

Sofia.  Yes,  it  was  I:  not  the  I  that  is  here,  but  the 
I  at  home,  who  ftrikes  devilifh  hard. 

Amphitryon.  I  befeech  you,,  talk  in  a  different 
drain. 

Sofia.  Thefe  are  no  trifling  things.  The  I  that  I 
juft  now  met  with,  has  great  advantages  over  the  I  that 
fpeaks  to  you.  He  has  ftrengfh  of  arms  and  is  very 
"bold:  I  have  had  proofs-  of  it:  and  that  devililh  I  has 
belaboured  me  very  handfomely;  he  is  a  fellow  that  lays 
about  him  ftrangely. 

Amphitryon.  Have  done  with  this  nonfenfe.  Did 
you  fee  my  wife? 

Sofia.  No. 

Amphitryon.  Wherefore  did  you  not? 

Sofia.  For  a  mighty  good  reafon. 

Amphitryon.  Explain  thyfelf,  villain;  what  prevent* 
ed  thee? 

Sofia.  Mu  ft  I  tell-  you  twenty  times?  It  was  I,  I  tell 
you,  that  ftronger  I  than  I;  that  I,  who  turned  me 
from  the  gate  by  force:  that  I,  who  was  jealous  of  me:  , 
that  valiant  I,  whofe  wrath  was  made  known  to  this 
cowardly  I:  that  I,  in  fhort,  who  is  at  home:  that  I  ; 
who  proves  himfelf  my  mafter:  and  that  I  who  has  gi¬ 
ven  me  fuch  a  hearty  drubbing. 

Amphitryon.  You  are  certainly  drunk. 
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Sofia.  May  I  die  if  I.  have  drank  any  thing  but  wa¬ 
ter.  You  may  believe  me  when  I  fwear  to  it. 

Amphitryon.  Thy  fenfes  then  mutt  have  been  afleep, 
and  fome  frightful  perplexed  dream  has  fhewn  thee  3ll 
thefe  chimeras,  which  thou  thinkeft.  to  impofe  upon 
me  for  truths. 

Sofia.  Juft  as  much  of  that  as  of  the  other.  I  have 
not  been  afleep  at  all,  nor  had  any  inclination  for  it. 
I  talk  to  you  broad  awake :  I  was  broad  awake  this 
morning,  upon  my  life j  and  broad  awake  too  was  that 
other  Sofia,  when  he  beat  me  fo  heartily. 

Amphitryon.. Follow  me,  and  be  filent,.  I  command 
you.  It  is  too  fatiguing  to  my  fpirits,  and.  I  am  indeed 
a  fool  for  having,  the  patience  to  hearken  to  a  feivant’s 
nonfenfe. 

Sofia  afide.J  All  that  a  poor  man  fays  is  nonfenfe. 
It  would  have  been  an  exquifite  difcourfe,  had  it  been 
fpoken  by  a  great  man. 

Amphitryon.  I  will  hear  no  more  of  this  fluff; 
let  us  go  in.  But  Alcmena  with  all  her  charms  appears: 
at  prefent,.  it  is  certain,  fhe  does  not  expedl  me,  and 
file  will  be  amazed  at  my  coming. 

SCENE  IL 

ALCMENA,  AMPHITRYON,  CLEAN  THIS, 

S  O  SI  A. 

Alcmena  not  perceiving  Amphitryon. 

LET  us  advance  towards  the  gods,  Cleanthis,  to. 

perform  my  vows  for  my  hufband,  and  thank 
them  for  the  glorious  fuccefs  by  his  arm,  which  Thebes 
feels  the  advantage  of;  [fees  Amphitryon.]  O  ye  gods! 

Amphitryon.,  Grant:,, juft  heaven,  that  the  vidlorious 
Amphitryon  may  be  feen  by  his  wife  with  pleafuret 
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that  this  day,  propitious  to  my  paffion,  may  reftore 
you  to  me  with  the  fame  affection !  and  that  I  may 
find  a  return  of  as  much  fondnefs  as  my  foul  brings 
hack  to  you"! 

Alcmena.  "What!  fo  form  come  back? 

Amphitryon.  Indeed,  this  is  giving  me  but  a  bad 
proof  of  vcur  affection:  and  that,.  “What!  fo  foon 
“  comeback?”  is  not,  on  thefe  occafion?,  much  like 
the  language  of  an  heart  truly  inflamed  with  love.  I 
prefumed  to  flatter  myfelr  that  I  fnould  be  thought  to 
have  flayed  from  you  too  long.  The  expectation  of 
the  return  ci  what  we  pafiionately  den  re,  makes  every 
moment  a  year:  and  the  abfence  of  what  one  loves, 
however  fhort  it  be,  is  always  too  long. 

Alcmena.  I  do  not  fee - 

Amphitryon.  No,  Alcmena,  in  fuch  cafes  one  mea- 
fures  the  time  by  one's  impatience:  and  you  reckon 
the  moments  of  abfence  like  a  perfon  who  loves  not. 
"When  we  love  as  we  fhould  do,  the  leaft  reparation 
kills  us;  and  what  we  are  fond  of  feeing  never  comes 
icon  enough.  My  warm  affection,  I  muff  own,  com¬ 
plains  of  your  reception  of  me,  and  I  expected  from 
that  heart  of  yours  other  fort  of  raptures,  of  tendernefs 
and  delight. 

Alcmena.  I  cannot  comprehend  on  what  you  ground 
the  difeourfe  you  make:  for  if  you  complain  of  me,  I 
know  not  what  would  fatisfv  vou.  Yeflernight  I  mew- 
ed, I  think,  joy  enough,  for  you.-  happy  return,  and  re¬ 
paid  your  fighs  of  love  with  all  you  had  reafon  to  ex- 
j)e£t  from  this  heart  of  mine. 

Amphitryon.  How? 

Alcmena.  Did  I  not  fhew  plainly  before  your  eves 
the  fudden  extafies  of  a  perfect  joy?  and  could  any 
heart  better  exprefs  its  tranfports  for  the  return  of  a 
kulband  one  tenderly  loves  ? 
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Amphitryon.  I  do  not  underftand  what  you  mean. 
What  do  you  fay? 

Alcmena.  That  even  yourfelf  feemed  to  difcover  an 
excefs  of  joy  at  the  reception  I  gave  you:  and  having 
parted  from  me  but  at  day-break,  I  do  not  fee  why 
my  furprize  at  this  fudden  return  Ihould  be  fo  blame- 
able. 

Amphitryon.  Has  fome  dream- to-night,  Alcmena, 
anticipated  in  your  fancy  the  reality  of  my  return,  in 
which  I  made  ail  poffible  hafte?  and  having,  perhaps, 
ufed  me  kindly  in  your  deep,  does  your  heart  imagine 
it  has  acquitted  itfelf  fufficiently  towards  my  love? 

Alcmena.  Has  fome  vapour,  Amphitryon,  by  its 
malignity  confounded  your  underftanding,  as  to  the 
reality  of  your  return  laft  night  ?  and  as  to  the  tenders 
welcome  I  gave  you,  do  you  pretend  to  rob  me  of  all 
the  merit  of  my  fondnefs  ? 

Amphitryon.  Methinks  this  vapour  you  entertain 
me  with,  is  fomewhat  odd. 

Alcmena.  It  is  what  one  Ihould  give  in  exchange 
for  the  dream  you  tell  me  of. 

■  Amphitryon.  Unlefs  by  fuppofing  a  dream,  certain¬ 
ly  one  cannot  excufe  what  you  now  fay  to  me. 

Alcmena.  Unlefs  by  fuppofing  a  vapour  that  difor- 
ders  your  underftanding,  one  cannot  juftify  what  I  hear 
from  you. 

Amphitryon.  Let  us  have  done  with  this  vapour, 
Alcmena. 

Alcmena.  Let  us  have  done  with  this  dream,  Am¬ 
phitryon. 

Amphitryon.  As  to  the  matter  in  queftion,  there  is 
no  jelling,  without  carrying  things  too  far. 

Alcmena.  That  is  certain:  and  asafuremark  of  it, 
I  begin  to  feel  a  little  uneafinefs. 
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Amphitryon.  And  is  this  the  way  you  endeavour 
to  make  amends  for  the  reception  I  complained  of? 

Alcmena.  And  do  you  mean  to  divert  yourfelf  by 
this  pretence  ? 

Amphitryon.  Well,  dear  Alcmena,  I  beg  you. 
would  lay  afide  this  foolifhnefs,  and  talk  ferioully. 

Alcmena.  It  is  carrying  the  jell  too  far,  Amphitry¬ 
on,  let  us  leave  off  this  raillery? 

Amphitryon.  What!  do  you.  Hill  infill  that  I  was 
herelaft  night  ?. 

Alcmena.  What!  have  you  the  aXurance  to  deny 
that  you  came  hither  at  that  time? 

Amphitryon.  I  came  yefterday  ? 

Alcmena.  Certainly:  and'went  away  before  day¬ 
break. 

Amphitryon  afide.]  Heavens!  was  ever  fuch  a  de¬ 
bate  as  this  feen?  who  would  not  be  furprized  at  it? 
Sofia  ? 

Sofia.  Her  brain  is  turned.  Sir,  you  mud  give  her. 
fame  Hellebore. 

Amphitryon.  Alcmena,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods, 
for  this  talk  has  ftrange  confequences,  recollect  your¬ 
felf  a  little  better,  and  confider  what  you  fay. 

Alcmena.  I  do  confider  it  ferioully;  and  befides, 
all  the  family  faw  you  come.  I  do  not  know  your  mo¬ 
tive  for  adding  thus ;  but  was  there  any  need  of  its  be¬ 
ing  proved?  was  it  pofliblc  that  you  fhould  not  remem¬ 
ber  it?  of  .whom,  but  yourfelf,  could  I  receive  the  news 
of  your  laft  battle, and  the  five  diamonds  Pterelas  wore, 
whom  the  force  of  your  arm  fent  to  the  infernal 
filades?  Could  one  defire  a  ftronger  evidence? 

Amphitryon.  How!  have  I  already  given  you  the 
bunch  of  diamonds  which  I  had  for  my  {hare,  and 
which  I  intended  for  you? 
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Alcmena.  Indeed  you  have.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to 
convince  you  thoroughly  of  it. 

Amphitryon.  It  is  impofiible. 

Alcmena  pointing  to  her  diamond  girdle. 3  Here 
it  is. 

Amphitryon.  Sofia. 

Sofia  taking  a  calket  out  of  his  pocket.]  She  is  mi- 
flaken  ;  it  is  here,  Sir:  this  is  a  foolifh  pretence. 

-  Amphitryon  looking  on  the  calket.]  The  feal  is 
■whole. 

Alcmena  giving  him  the  bunch  of  diamonds.]]  Is 
this  a  dream  ?  There - Is  that  not  a  fufficient  proof? 

Amphitryon.  O  heaven!  Ojuft  heaven! 

Alcmena.  Come,  Amphitryon,  you  are  in  the 
wrong  to  behave  thus,  and  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  it. 

Amphitryon.  Break  open  the  feal  inftantly. 

Sofia  after  having  opened  the  box.]  Faith,  it  is  not 
here!  It  muff  be  got  away  by  witchcraft:  or  elfe  it 
Went  of  itfelf,  without  a  guide,  to  her  whom  it  knew 
it  was  intended  to  grace. 

Amphitryon  afide.]  Ye  gods,  whofe  power  over¬ 
rules  all  things,  what  meansthis  accident!  andwhat  can 
I  guefs  from  it,  but  what  my  paflion  ftartles  at  ? 

.  Sofia  to  Amphitryon.]  If  what  fine  fays  be  true,  we 
have  both  the  fame  Jot ;  and  you  are  double,  Sir,  as 
well  as  I. 

Amphitryon,  Hold  your  tongue. 

Alcmena.  What  furprizes  you  fo  much?  and  whence 
can  this  vaft  diforder  arife? 

Amphitryon  afide.]  Oh,  heaven!  what  a  ftrange 
perplexity!  1  fee  incidents  that  are  beyond  nature,  and 
ray  honour  apprehends  fo  mewl  tat  which  my  under- 
ftanding  cannot  comprehend. 

Alcmena.  Do  you  think  ftill  to  deny  that  your  re¬ 
turn  .is  fneedy,  when  you  haye  fo  fenfible  a  proof  of  it? 
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Amphitryon.  No:  but  be  fo  kind,  if  it  is  poffible, 
to  let  me  know  what  paffed  at  that  return. 

Alcmena.  Since  you  require  an  account  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  fuppofe  you  would  intimate  that  it  was  not  you. 

Amphitryon.  I  beg  your  pardon  as  to  that — But  I 
have  a  certain  reafon  for  defiring  this  account. 

Alcmena.  Have  the  important  concerns  that  take 
you  up,  made  you  fo  foon  forget  it? 

Amphitryon.  Perhaps  fo;  but  after  all,  you  will  ob¬ 
lige  me  by  relating  the  whole  affair. 

Alcmena.  The  ftory  is  not  long.  I  met  you  full  of 
a  fond  furprize;  I  embraced  you  tenderly,  and  more 
than  once  teftified  my  joy. 

Amphitryon  afide.]  Ah!  T  ffiould  have  been  well 
contented  with  fuch  a  fweet  reception. 

Alcmena.  You  immediately  gave  me  this  valuable 
prefent,  which  you  had  referved  for  me  from  amongff 
the  plunder.  You  difplayed  to  me  all  the  violence  of 
your  pafiion,  and  the  preffing  affairs  which  had  detain¬ 
ed  you;  the  joy  to  fee  me  again;  the  pangs  of  ab-- 
fence;  all  the  concern  which  your  impatience  to  return 
had  given  you:  and  never  did  your  love,  on  the  like 
occafion,  appear  to  me  fo  tender  and  paffionate. 

Amphitryon  afide.]  It  is  impoflible  to  be  more  tor¬ 
mented  than  I  am  at  what  (he  fays. 

Alcmena.  All  thefe  tranfports,  all  this  fondnefs,  as 
you  may  very  well  think,  did  not  difpleafe  me:  and 
if  I  muff  confefs  it,  Amphitryon,  I  felt  a  thoufrnd 
charms  in  it. 

Amphitryon.  Pray  proceed. 

Alcmena.  We  interrupted  one  another  with  a  thou-' 
fand  fond  enquiries:  after  which  we  lupped  together; 
and  lupper  over,  went  to  bed. 

Amphitryon.  Together? 

Alcmena.  Certainly.  What  a  queftion  is  that? 
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Amphitryon  a  fide.  3  Ah!  this  is  thefevereft  ftroke 
of  ali!  the  certainty  whereof  would  make  my  jealous 
heart  tremble. 

Alcrnena.  Why  blulh  fo  at  that  word?  Did  I  do  a- 
tnils  in  lying  with  you? 

Amphitryon.  No,  to  my  great  grief,  it  was  not  L 
And  whoever  fays  I  came  hither  yefterday,  tells  the 
mod  horrible  of  all  falfities. 

Alcrnena.  Amphitryon? 

Amphitryon.  Falfe  woman! 

Alcmfcna.  Ah  !  what  paflion  is  this.? 

Amphitryon.  No,  no;  no  more  fondnefs,  no  more 
refpedt:  this  misfortune  puts  an  end  to  all  my  firmnefs 
of  mind;  and  my  heart,  this  fatal  moment,  breathes 
nothing  but  fury  and  revenge. 

Alcrnena.  R.evenge!  on  whom - wherein  have  l 

been  wanting  in  my  duty,  to  make  you  behave  fo  to 
me  ? 

Amphitryon.  I  do  not  know;  but  it  was  not  I:  and 
the  defpair  I  am  under  renders  me  capable  of  every' 
thing. 

Alcrnena.  Away,bafe  man,  the  action  fpeaks  itfelf; 
the  Hander  is  intolerable  :  and  it  is  too  provoking  to 
condemn  me  for  difhonefty.  Ifinthefe  mad  fits,  you 
feek  for  a  pretence  to  break  the  nuptial  ties  that  bind 
me  to  you,  thefe  fhifts  are  all  unnecelTary,for  I  am  de¬ 
termined  this  very  day  to  fuffer  a  divorce. 

Amphitryon.  After  my  knowing  how  bafely  I  am 
abufed,  it  is  what,  no  doubt,  you  fhould  prepare  for: 
it  is  the  lea  ft  can  be  expe£ted,  and  things  perhaps  may 
not  flop  there.  My  difhonour  is  certain,  my  misfor¬ 
tune  vifible,  and  my  love  in  vain  endeavours  to  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  me:  but  I  am  yet  ignorant  of  the  particu¬ 
lars,  and  my  juft  refentment  refolves  to  clear  up  the 
matter;  Your  brother  can  pofitively  anfwer  for  me. 
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that  I  did  not  leave  him  till  this  morning;  and  I  will 
go  look  for  him,  in  order  to  confound  you,  as  to  the’ 
return  that  is  falfely  imputed  to  me.  After  that  we 
will  dive  to  the  bottom  of  a  myftery  hitherto  unheard 
of:  and  in  the  tranfports  of  my  juft  wrath,  I  fhall  not 
let  the  man  go  unpunifhed  who  has  thus  betrayed  me. 

Sofia.  Sir. 

Amphitryon.  Do  not  follow  me,  but  wait  for  me 
here. 

Cleanthis  to  Alcmena.."]  Muft - 

Alcmena.  I  can  hear  nothing.  I  muft  retire,  there¬ 
fore  follow  me  not. 


SCENE  III. 


CLEANTHIS,  SOSIA. 

clean  this  afide. 

E  has  certainly  loft  his  fenfes.  But  the  brother 
will  foon  put  an  end  to  this  quarrel. 


Sofia  afide. 3  This  is  a  touching  ftroke  enough  for 
my  mafter,and  hard  is  his  luck.  I  am  mightily  afraid  of 
fomewhat  like  it  for  myfelf  too,  and  will  queftion  her 
calmly  about  it. 

Cleanthis  afide.]  See  if  he  will  fo  much  as  fpeak  to 
me.  But  I  am  refolved  not  to  feem  to  mind  it. 

Sofia  afide.]  It  is  vexatious  fometimes  to.  know  a 
thing;  and  I  tremble  at  the  enquiry.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  run  no  hazard,  but  continue  ignorant  how 
the  matter  may  be?  Well,  I  muft  try  at  all  adventures, 
I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature 
to  be  curious  to  difcover  what  a  body  would  not  know 
- God  preferve  you,  Cleanthis. 

Cleanthis.  So,  fo,  do  you  think  to  come  near  me, 
rafcal  ? 
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Sofia.  Lord,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  one  finds 
vou  always  in  apaflion,  and  all  this  for  nothing. 

Cleanthis.  What  do  you  call  for  nothing?  Heh  ? 

Sofia.  I  call  for  nothing,  that  which  is  called  for  no- 
ing  in  verfe  as  well  as  profe;  and  nothing,  you  know, 
means  nothing,  ora  fmall  matter. 

Cleanthis.  I  do  not  know  what  prevents  me  from 
tearing  your  eyes  out,  you  rogue,  and  fhewing  you 
how  far  a  woman’s  fury  can  go. 

Sofia.  Hey-day!  What  enrages  you  fo  much? 

Cleanthis.  What,  then  you  reckon  your  late  proceed¬ 
ings  with  me  as  nothing? 

Sofa.  What  proceedings  ? 

Cleanthis.  AY  hat !  you  act  the  innocent!  will  you 
follow  your  mafter’s  example,  and  fay  you  are  not  come 
back  again  ? 

Sofia.  No,  I  am  very  fenfible  of  the  contrary:  but 
I  do  not  play  cunning  with  thee.  We  had  drunk  I  do 
liot  know  what  kind  of  wine,  which  has  made  me  for¬ 
get  every  thing  I  did. 

Cleanthis.  Y'ou  imagine,  perhaps,  to  excufe  your- 
felf  by  this  trick - 

Sofia.  No,  ferioufiy,  you  may  believe  me;  I  was  in 
a  condition  in  which  I  may  have  dene  things  I  fhould 
beforry  for,  and  which  I  hare  quite  forget. 

Cleanthis.  Do  you  remember  nothing  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  your  ufing  me  at  your  coming  from  the  port? 

Sofia.  Not  in  the  leaf;:  you  may  give  me  an  account 
of  it.  I  am  juft  and  fincere,  and  fhall  condemn  myfelf, 
if  I  was  in  the  wrong. 

Cleanthis.  How!  Amphitrymn  having  fet  me  agog, 
I  was  impatient  till  you  came  :  hut  never  did  I  behold 
fuch  coldnefs !  I  was  fain  to  remind  you  that  I  am  your 
wife:  and  when  I  went  to  kifs  you,  you  turned  your 
face  away  and  offered  me  your  ear. 

Vol.IA7.  E‘ 
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Sofia.  Good. 

Cieanthis.  What  mean  you  by  good? 

Sofia.  Alas!  Cieanthis,  you  do  not  know  why  I  talk: 
fo:  I  had  been  eating  garlic,  and  did  like  a  wife  man 
to  turn  my  breath  away  from  you.  a  little. 

Cieanthis.  I  declared  the  tendernefs  of  my  heart  to 
you,  but  you  was  heedlefs  to.  all  I  faid,  and  fpoke  no.t 
o.ie  kind  word  to  me. 

Sofia  afide.]  Cheer  up,  Sofia. 

Cieanthis.  In  fhort,  notwithftanding  all  my  love 
could  do,  its  chafte  ardour  found  in  vou  nothing 
eife  but  ice;  and  fo  far  did  you  difappoint  its  expec¬ 
tations  at  your  return,  as  even  to  refufe  that  place  in 
sny  bed,  which  by  the  laws  of  marriage  you  are  obliged 
to  fill. 

Sofia.  What !  did  I  not  lie - 

Cieanthis.  No,  you  fneaking  fellow. 

Sofia.  It  is  impoffible. 

Cieanthis.  Rafeal !  it  is  but  too  true.  That  is  the 
greatefl  affront  of  all  affronts;  and  fo  far  from  making 
it  up  in  love  this  morning,  you  went  away  from  me 
with  words  full  of  vifible  contempt. 

Sofia  afide-3  Well-done  Sofia! 

Cieanthis.  How  now!  is  this  the  effect  of  my  com¬ 
plaint?  Do  you  laugh  at  your  fine  doings? 

Sofia.  How  pleafed  I  am  with  myfelf! 

Cieanthis.  Is  this  the  way  of  exprefling  your  con¬ 
cern  for  affronting  me? 

Sofia.  I  could  never  have  believed  that  I  had  been 
fo  difereet. 

Cieanthis.  I  riff  earl  of  condemning  yourfelf  for  fuch 
a  villanous  trick,  you  difeover  a  pleafure  in  your  coun¬ 
tenance  for  having  done  it. 

Sofia.  Not  fo  fair,  I  befeech  you.  If  I  appear  pleaf¬ 
ed,  to  be  fare  I  have  a  mighty  good  reafon  in  my  own 
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bread:  for  it,  and  that  without  thinking  on  it.  I  never 
did  better  than  when  I  behaved  to  you  in  that  manner. 

Cleanthis.  Do-  you  make  a  jeft  of  me,  you  rogue  ? 

Sofia.  No,  I  fpeak  fmcerely  to  you.  I  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  dread  upon  me,  of  which  my  mind  is  eafed  by  your 
difeourfe;  I  apprehended  very  much,  and  was  afraid  that 
1  had  played  the  fool  with  you,  in  the  condition  I  was 
in. 

Cleanthis.  What  fort  of  fright  is  this  ?  Let  us  know 
the  meaning  of  it  ? 

Sofia.  The  dodlors  fay,  when/ a  body  is  intoxicated 
with  liquor,  one  fhould  abftain  from  women:  becaufe 
in  that  condition,  nothing  but  lumpilh  children  are  be¬ 
gotten,  that  cannot  live.  See  now,  if  my  heart  had 
not  armed  itfelf  with  coldnefs,  what  inconveniences 
might  have  followed. 

Cleanthis.  I  do  not  value  the  dodlors  with  their  infi- 
pid  reafons.  Let  them  manage  the  fick,  and  not  think 
to  govern  healthy  people.  They  meddle  and  make  too 
much  in  pretending  to  reftrain  our  chahe  defires:  and 
then,  with  their  fevere  rules,  they  tell  us  befides,  to 
our  faces,  an  hundred  idle  ftories  about  the  dog-days. 

Sofia.  Softly. 

Cleanthis.  No,  I  maintain  that  the  conclufion  is 
wrong:  thofe  reafons  are  the  reafons  of  crack-brained 
people :  neither  wine  nor  particular  feafons  can  make 
it  unlucky  to  perform  the  duties  of  conjugal  love ;  and 
the  do&ors  are  fools. 

Sofia.  Pray  moderate  thy  rage  againft  them  :  they 
are  honeft  people,  notwith handing  what  the  world 
fays  of  them. 

Cleanthis.  You  are  not  where  you  think  you  are: 
your  wheedling  is  to  no  purpofe:  your  excufe.  will 
not  take:  and  fooner  or  later  I  will  be  revenged  for 
1  the  air  of  contempt  you  daily  treat  me  with.  ,1  keep 
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in  mind  all  the  particulars  of  our  late  converfation,  and 
il  all  endeavour  to  make  ufe  of  the  liberty  you  allowed' 
rne,  thou  pitiful,  perfidious  hufband. 

Sofia.  What  liberty? 

-  Cleanthis.  You  lately  told  rne,  that  you  gave  me 
full  liberty  to  love  another,  you  fneaking  wretch  you. 

Sofia.  Oh!  I  was  much  to  blame,  as  to  that  point: 
I  unfay  it  again;  it  goes  too  much  againft  mylell: 
beware  of  giving  way  to  this  paffion. 

Cleanthis.  It  I  can,  however,  but  once  prevail  with 
myfelf,  the  thing - 

Sofia.  Hufli!  here  comes  Amphitryon,  who  feems 
better  pleafed. 


SCENE  IV. 


JUPITER,  CLEANTHIS,  SOSIA. 


Jupiter  afide. 


S  Alcmena  is  very  uneafy,  I  will  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appeafe  her,  to  banifii  from  her  heart 


the  forrows  it  indulges,  and  gratify  my  paffion,  out  of 


the  concern  that  brings  me  hither,  with  the_dear  plea- 
fure  of  being  reconciled  to  her.  [To  Cleanthis.]  Is 
not  your  miftrefs  above? 

Cleanthis.  Yes,  fire  is,  full  of  an  affllclion  that  re¬ 


quires  folitude,  and  forbids  my  being  with  her. 


Jupiter.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  forbidding 
jou. 


AMPHITRYON. 
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CLEANTHIS,  SOSI  A. 


C  LEANT  HIS. 

Y  what  I  fee,  he  is  foon  pacified  again. 


1  J>  Sofia.  What  do  you  fay,  Cleanthis,  to  tliefer 
ehearful  looks,  after  fuch  a  terrible  fcolding  match? 

Cleanthis.  That,  if  we  all  did  right,  we  fhould  de- 
fpife  all  the  men ;  for  the  bell;  of  them  is  good  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  I  wifh  the  devil  had  them. 

Sofia.  That  is  faid  in  a  paffion:  but  you  have  too- 
great  expectations  from  the  men  for  that,  and  you 
would  be  finely  balked,  i’  faith,  fhould  the  devil  take 
them  all. 

Cleanthis.  Really - 

Sofia.  Hold  your  tongue,  here  they  come — 


SCENE  VI. 


X  U  P  I  T  E  R,  ALCMENA,  CLEANTHIS,  S  0  S  I  A. 


JUPITER., 


Tay,  I  befeech  you,  lovely  Alcmena;  elfe  you 


will  make  me  defperate. 


Alcmena.  No,  I  cannot  flay  with  the  man  who 
makes  me  fo  uneafy. 

Jupiter.  Pray  now — 

Alcmena.  Begone. 

Jupiter.  What — 

Alcmena.  Begone,  I  tell  you. 

Jupiter  afide.J  Her  tears  touch  me  to  the  foul,  and 
her  grief  affliCts  me.  [1 Aloud.]  Suffer  my  heart — 1 
Alcmena.  No,  do  not  follow  me. 
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Jupiter.  Whither  would  you  go  ? 

Alcmena.  Where  you  (hall  not  be. 

Jupiter.  That  is  a  vain  attempt  in  you.  I  am  attach¬ 
ed  to  your  beauty  by  too  faft  a  tye  to  be  one  moment 
out  of  your  company.  I  will  follow  you  every  where, 
Alcmena. 

Alcmena,  And  I  will  every  where  fly  from  you. 

Jupiter.  1  am  very  frightful  then ? 

Alcmena.  To  me  you  are,  more  than  any  one  can 
imagine.  Yes,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  dreadful  monfter, 
whofe  prefence  ought  to  he  avoided^  My  heart  at  the 
fight  of  you,  endures  an  inconceivable  pain  :  it  is  a. 
torment  that  opprefles  me;  and  there  is  nothing  fo 
frightful,  horrid,  and  deteftable,  under  the  ikies,  which, 
is  not  more  fupportable  to  me  than  you  are. 

Jupiter.  Alas  !  you  fay  too  much. 

Alcmena.  I  have  a  great  deal  more  in  my  heart:  and 
am  forry  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  exprefs  it  all. 

Jupiter.  Ah!  What  has  my  fondnefs  done  to  youv 
that  you  fhould  behold  me  as  a  monfter? 

Alcmena.  O  juft  heaven!  can  you  afk  that?  Is  not 
it  enough  to  drive  one  diftradfed  ? 

Jupiter.  B;  more  compofed,  1  befeech  you — 

Alcmena.  No,  I  will  neither  fee  you  nor  hear  you. 

Jupiter.  Can  you  really  ufe  me  thus  cruelly?  Is  this 
the  tender  love  that  was  to  continue  fo  long  when  I 
was  here  yefterday  ? 

Alcmena..  No,  no,  that  it  is  not,  for  your  bafe  in¬ 
juries  have  otherwife  ordered  it:  that  pafflonate  and 
tender  love  is  now  vanifhed :  you,  by  an  hundred  pier¬ 
cing  wounds,  have  cruelly  deitroyed  it  in  my  heart. 
It  is  fucceeded  by  an  inflexible  wrath,  a  keen  refent- 
ment,  an  invincible  indignation,  the  defpair  of  an  heart 
juftly  incenfed,  that  refolves  to  hate  you  for  this  grie¬ 
vous  affront,  as  much  as,  I  confefs,  it  loved  you  :  and 
that  is  hating  you  as  much  as  poffibJe. 
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Jupiter.  Alas!  how  weak  mull  your  love  have  been, 
if'fo  (mail  a  matter  can  deftroy  it!  Mud  a  mere  jell 
occafion  a  divorce?  or  fhould  one  be  fo  enraged  at  a 
little  raillery? 

Alcmena.  OKI  it  is  that  vexes  me:  it  is  that  my  rc- 
fentment  cannot  pardon:  the  true  marks  of  a  jealous 
difpofition  would  offend  me  lefs.  Jealoufy  makes  im- 
preffionSjthe  force  of  which  frequently  hurries  us  away, 
and  the  wifed  perfon  finds  it  difficult  enough,  no  doubt, 
on  fuch  occafions,  to  anfwer  for  his  emotions.  rihe 
rage  of  a  midaken  heart  has  fomewbat  in  all  its  vio¬ 
lence,  to  appeafe  the  foul  it  angers,  which  notwithdand- 
ing  can  find  reafons  to  excufe  it  in  the  love  that  gives 
it  birth.  Such  tranfports  always  have-  the  caufe  from 
whence  they  fpring  to  urge  again d  one’s  refentment; 
and  it  is  eafy  to  forgive  a  paflion  a  man  is  not  mad<  r 
of.  But,  merely  through  wantonnefs,  to  be  fo  much 
incenfed,and  for  no  caufe  at  all  to  iniure  with  fo  much 
barbarity  the  fcndnefs  and  honour  of  an  heart  that  dear¬ 
ly  loves  you:  Alas!  that  is  a  blow  too  cruel  in  its  own 
nature,  and  what  Lfhall  ever  remember  with  the  ut- 
mod  for  row-. 

Jupiter.  Yes, I  mud  own  you  are  in  the  right,  Alc¬ 
mena:  that  action  is  undoubtedly  an  odious  crime:  I 
no  longer  pretend  to  excufe  it:  but  allow  my  heart  to 
clear  itfelf  before  you,  and  fihew  whom  you  are  to  blame 
for  that  outrageous  fury.  To  tell  you  the  matter  tru¬ 
ly,  the  hufband,  Alcmena,  has  done  all  the  mifchief: 
it  is  the  hufband  you  mud  look  upon  as  guilty.  The 
lover  has  no  fhare  at  all  in  this  brutiih  fury,  and  his 
heart  is  uncapable  of  offending  you ;  that  heart  has  too 
much  refpett  and  tendernefs  for  you,  ever  to  think  of 
fuch  a  thing:  and  had  it  been  guilty  of  fo  great  a  weak- 
nefs  as  to  do  any  thing  that  might  injure  you, he  would 
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pierce  it  with  a  hundred  ftabs  before  your  face-.  But 
the  hufband  has  thrown  off  that  humble  refpedt  he 
fhould  always  retain  for  you:  the  hufband  fhews  him- 
felf  by  his  harfli  behaviour,  and  believes  that  every 
thing  is  allowed  him  by  the  right  of  matrimony.  Yes, 
he  it  is,  undoubtedly,  that  is  guilty  in  refpedt  to  you; 
he  only  has  ufed  your  lovely  perfon  ill :  hate,  deteft 
the  hufband:  I  confent  that  you  abandon  him:  but, 
Alcmena,  preferve  the  lover  from  the  refentmeut  fuch 
an  offence  raifes  in  you, and  blame  not  him  far  it.  Di- 
ilinguifh  between  him  and  the  guilty;  and  in  flaort,  to 
be  juft,  you  muft  not  punifli  him  for  what  he  did  not 
do. 

Alcmena.  What  ridiculous  excufes  are  thefe  to  an 
exafpe rated  mind!  You,  in  vain,  lay  hold  of  this  fool- 
iih  evafion.  I  make  no  diftintlions  in  the  perfon  that 
injures  me;  he  in  all  refpefts  becomes  the  obje£t  of 
my  hatred,  and  the  lover  and  the  hufband  are  equally 
expofed  to  its  violence.  I  confider  both  of  them  in 
the  fame  manner;  both  of  them  are  painted  to  my 
view  in  the  fame  colours  by  my  injured  foul:  both  of 
them  are  guilty:  both  of  them  have  offended  me,  and 
I  hate  them  both. 

Jupiter.  Well  then,  fince  you  will  have  it  fo,  I  muft 
take  the  crime  upon  me.  Yes,  you  do  right,  to  facri- 
fice  me  to  your  refentments  as  a  guilty  vidlim.  A 
very  juft  difpleafure  enrages  you  againft  me,  and  all 
the  mighty  rage  you  now  exprefs,  is  only  inflicting  on 
me  a  punifhment  that  is  equitable.  it  is  with  reafon 
you  fliun  the  fight  of  me,  for,  without  doubt,  I  muft 
appear  to  you  a  detefcable  creature,  and  you  ought  to 
wifh  me  the  greateft  mifehief.  There  is  nothing  fo 
abominable  as  my  tranfgreftion  in  having  offended 
your  beautiful  eyes?  it  is  a  crime  againft  men  and 
gods;  and,  in  a  word,  I  deferve,  as  a  punifhment  for 
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this  infolence,  that  your  hatred  fhould  mu.fter  up  all 
its  molt  furious  rage  againft  me.  But  I  fincerely  beg  ' 
your  pardon:  upon  my  knees  I  beg  it:  I  beg'  it  in  the 
name  of  the  brighteft  flame,  of  the  moil  tender  paflion 
that  a  foul  can  poffibly  feel  for  you.  If  your  heart,  a- 
miable  Alcmena,  refufes  me  the  pardon  which  I  pre- 
fume  to  have  recourfe  to,  I  muft  put  a  period  to  a  life 
which  I  am  unable  to  fupport,  under  your  difpleafure. 
Yes,  Alcmena,  this  condition  makes  me  defperate, 
and  you  muft  not  imagine  that  doting  on  your  heaven¬ 
ly  charms  in  the  manner  I  do,  I  can  exift  one  day  un¬ 
der  your  difpleafure.  My  forrowful  heart  finks  alrea¬ 
dy  under  the  mortal  ftrokes  it  buffers  in  thefe  fatal  mo¬ 
ments,  and  the  tormenting  wounds  of  a  thoufand  vul¬ 
tures  are  nothing  in  comparifon  of  my  fevere  affliction. 
But  only  let  me  know,  Alcmena,  if  I  muft  liGt  hope 
for  pardon,  and  this  fword  immediately,  with  a  favour¬ 
able  ftroke,  fhali  pierce  the  heart  of  an  unhappy  wretch 
before  your  eyes:  that  heart,  that  fa-i thirds  heart,  which 
well  deferves  to  die  for  having  offended  to  lovely  a 
creature.  Happy  in  defeending  to  the  infernal  regions, 
if  my  death  can  appeafe  your  wrath,  fo  that  after  this 
woful  day,  your  foul  may  not  retain  any  remains  of 
hatred,  when  you  think  of  my  love.  This  is  the  great- 
eft  favour  I  expect. 

Alcmena.  Oh!  cruel  hufband i 

Jupiter.  Say,  fpcak,  Alcmena. 

Alcmena.  Muft  I  ftill  have  a  regard  for  yon,  not- 
withftanding  I  fee  you  injure  me  by  fo  many  affronts? 

Jupiter.  What  refentment  foever  an  injury  raiies  m 
our  minds,  can  it  withftand  the  penitence  of  an  heart 
that  really  loves? 

Alcmena.  An  heart  that  really  loves  would  rather 
hazard  a  thoufand  deaths  than  difoblige  the  defiled  ob¬ 
ject. 
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Jupiter.  The  more  refpedf  we  have  for  a  perfon,  we 

find  it  the  lefs  difficult  to - 

Alcmena.  No,  fpeak  to  me  not  about  it,  you  defervc 
my  difpleafure. 

Jupiter.  You  hate  me  then? 

Alcmena.  I  endeavour  as  much  as  poffible  to  do  fo, 
and  am  provoked  to  find  that  all  your  injuries  cannot 
even  carry  my  rage  fo  far  as  to  take  that  revenge  upon 
you. 

Jupiter.  But  why  this  paffion,  when  I  offer  to  a- 
venge  you  by  my  death  ?  Pronounce  the  fentence,  and 
I  obey  diredtly. 

Alcmena.  How  can  one  defire  the  death  of  an  ob- 
jeft  that  is  not  difagreeable  ? 

Jupiter.  And  as  for  me,  I  cannot  live  unlefs  you 
lay  afide  this  difpleafure,  which  grieves  me,  ayd  grant 
me  the  favour  of  a  pardon,  which  at  your  feet  I  beg.  [So¬ 
fia  and  Cleanthis  likewife  kneel.]  Determine  oneof  the 
two  immediately,  either  to  punifh,  or  to  forgive  me. 

Alcmena.  Alas  !  what  1  can  determine  feems  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  wifh  to  do.  My  heart  has  been 
too  falfe  to  me  to  keep  up  the  refentment  you  occafi- 
oned  in  me.  To  fay  one  cannot  hate,  is  not  to  fay 
one  forgives. 

Jupiter.  Oh!  lovely  Alcmena!  I  mull  in  excefs  of 
joy 

Alcmena.  Let  me  alone.  I  am  vexed  at  myfelf  for 
my  too  great  weaknefs. 

Jupiter.  Go,  Sofia,  quickly,  (while  thefe  fweet 
tranfports  charm  my  foul)  fee  what  officers  of  the  ar¬ 
my  you  can  find,  and  invite  them  to  dine  with  me.  [a- 
fide.J  I  have  fent  him  away,  and  in  the  mean  time  Mer¬ 
cury  {hall  fupply  his  place. 
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SCENE  VII. 


CLEANTH  IS,  SOSIA. 


S  0  S  I  A. 

WELL,  Cleanthis,  you  fee  how  things  go  on: 

fhall  we  now,  according  to  their  example, 
make  a  little  peace  too,  fome  fmall  reconciliation  ? 

Cleanthis.  Oh !  to  be  fure,  for  the  fake  of  this  phiz 
of  yours. 

Sofia.  What!  you  will  not  then h 
Cleanthis.  No. 

Sofia.  So  much  the  worfe  for  yourfelf,  it  is  of 
little  confequence  to  me. 

Cleanthis.  Well,  well,  come  back. 

Sofia.  No,  odslife  !  now  I  will  not.  I  will  be  in 
a  paffion  too,  in  my  turn. 

Cleanthis.  Get  out  of  my  fight,  you  rafcal,  let  me  a* 
lone.  A  woman  may  tire  fometimes  of  being  virtuous. 


/ 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  L 
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OH !  yes,  fate  certainly  conceals  him  from  me  on 
purpofe;  I  am  quite  tired  with  running  about 
after  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel  than  my  def* 
tiny;  my  fearches  for  the.  man  I  want  are  all  ineffec¬ 
tual;  every  body  I  do  not  want  comes  in  my  way;  a 
hundred  trifling  impertinents,  who  do  not  imagine 
themfelves  to  be  fo,  and  only  know  me  by  fight, 
come  to  congratulate  me  upon  our  exploits,  which 
makes  me  mad.  In  my  embarraflment  they  come  with 
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their  embraces,  and  I  endeavour  to  get  fiom  them  m 
vain:  but  their  killing  friendfhip  flops  me  on  every 
fide,  and  while  I  am  anfwering  their  warm  expreffions 
by  a  nod,  I  curfe  them  a  thoufand  times  in  my  own 
mind.  Oh!  l  ow  little  pleafure  does  one  feel  from 
praife  and  glory  after  a  great  victory,  when  the  mind 
is  under  fuch  dreadful  affliction  !  one  would  gladly  ex¬ 
change  that  honour  for  an  eafy  mind.  Every  mo¬ 
ment  j-ealoufy  prefeuts  me  with  difgrace,  and  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  I  am  the  lefs  able  to  clear  up  this  difficul¬ 
ty.  I  am  not  fo  amazed  at  the  theft  of  the  diamonds, 
for  feals  may  be  opened,  which  one  cannot  perceive; 
but  the-prefent,  which  fhe  fays  I  made  her  here  in  per- 
fon  yefterday,  is  what  occalions  my  great  perplexity. 
There  have  been  refemblances,  which  give  importers 
an  opportunity  of  impofing  upon  people;  but  it  is 
not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  a  man  could  impofe 
hirnfelf  for  a  hufbana  under  thofe  appearances,  as  a 
wife  may  very  eafily  difeover  differences  in  thefe  re¬ 
femblances.  The  furprifmg  effects  of  the  Theffalian 
magic  have  been  much  fpoken  of  at  all  times;  but 
I  always  looked  upon  them  as  idle  tales:  and  fatewould 
be  cruel  indeed,  if,  on  returning  from  a  compleat 
victory,  I  fhould  be  obliged  to  believe  them,,  at  the 
expence  of  my  own  honour.  I  will  feel  her  pulfe  again 
as  to  this  perplexing  myrtery,  and  fee  if  it  is  notfome 
wild  chimera,  that  has  gained  credit  upon  her  difor- 
dered  fenfes.  Oh  !  grant,  juft  heaven,  that  this 
thought  may  prove  true,  and  that  fire  may  have  loft 
her  fenfes.  for  my  happinefs! 
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SCENE  II. 

MERCURY,  AMPHITRYON. 

Mer  cury  in  the  balcony  of  Amphitryon’s  houfe,, 
without  being  perceived  or  heard  by  Amphitryon. 

SINCE  love  does  not  offer  me  any  pleafure  here, 
I  will  make  myfelf  diverfion  of  another  nature; 
and  go  enliven  my  dull  leifure  by  vexing  Amphitryon. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  a  god  mighty  full  of  charity,  but 
that  does  not  difturb  me;  for  I  find,  that  I  am  a  lit¬ 
tle  malicioufly  difpofed  by  my  {tars. 

Amphitryon  not  perceiving  Mercury.]  How  comes 
the  door  to  be  {hut  at  this  time  of  the  day? 

Mercury.  Hold,  foftly.  Who  knocks  there? 
Amphitryon.  I. 

Mercury.  What  I? 

Amphitryon  feeing  Mercury,  whom  he  takes  for 
Sofia.]  Pray  open  the  door. 

Mercury.  How!  open  the  door?  Why,  who  are 
you  that  talk  in  this  manner,  and  make  fuch  a  buftle? 
Amphitryon.  Wrhat !  do  you  not  know  me? 
Mercury.  No :  nor  have  I  the  fmalleft  defire  to  be 
acquainted  with  you. 

Amphitryon  afide.]  Is  the  diftemper  gone  round? 
Is  every  body  mad?  Why,  Sofia,  foho,  Sofia? 

Mercury.  Well,  Sofia  is  my  name  indeed:  are  you 
afraid  I  fibould  forget  it? 

Amphitryon.  Do  you  fee  who  I  am? 

Mercury.  Ay,  very  well.  What  is  the  reafon  that 
you  thunder  at  this  rate?  What  do  you  want  there 
below  ? 

Amphitryon.  What  do  I  want,  villain? 
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Mercury.  What  do  you  not  want  then?  fpeak,  it 
you  would  have  me  to  underftand  you. 

Amphitryon.  If  I  come  up  with  a  flick,  you  rafcal, 
I  will  make  you  underftand  me:  I  will  teach  you  fuf- 
Sciently  to  fpeak  to  me  in  this  manner. 

Mercury.  Softly.  If  you  make  the  leaft  attempt  to 
knock,  I  (hall  fend  you  fame  troublefome  meffengers 
from  hence. 

Amphitryon.  Blefs  me!  would  one  imagine  a  beg¬ 
garly  fervant  could  behave  with  fuch  infolence! 

Mercury.  Vfell!  what  is  the  matter?  have  you  ex- 
amined  me?  have  your  goggle  eyes  viewed  me  fuffi- 
ciently  ?  How  he  ftretches  them  open,  and  how  wild 
he  looks!  If  looks  could  bite,  he  would  have  torn 
me  in  pieces  before  now. 

Amphitryon.  What  a  horrid  ftorm  art  thou  increaf- 
ing  for  thyfelf!  what  blows  are  ready  to  fall  upon 
thee!  I  myfelf  tremble  for  the  bad  confequences  of 
thy  impertinent  language. 

Mercury.  Friend,  if  you  do  not  be  gone  from  this 
place,  you  may  happen  to  get  a  blow  or  two. 

Amphitryon.  To  your  confufion,  rafcal,  you  {hall 
know  what  it  is  for  a  fervant  to  be  impertinent  to  his 
mailer. 

Mercury.  Are  you  my  mafter? 

Amphitryon.  Yes,  firrah:  dare  you  deny  it? 

Mercury.  Amphitryon  is  my  mafter.. 

Amphitryon.  And  who  is  this  Amphitryon  but  my¬ 
felf? 

Mercury.  You  Amphitryon  ? 

Amphitryon.  Yes. 

Mercury.  Oh!  what  a  dream!  Pray  tell  me  in 
■what  honeft  tavern  you  have  been  muddling  your 
brains  ? 

Amphitryon.  What!  again? 
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Mercury.  Was  the  wine  very  good? 

Amphitryon.  Heavens! 

Mercury.  Was  it  old  or  new? 

Amphitryon.  What  impudence? 

Mercury.  The  new  gets  fadly  into  the  head,  when 
one  drinks  it  without  water. 

Amphitryon.  Well !  I  fhall  certainly  cut  that  tongue 
out  of  thy  head. 

Mercury.  Get  along,  my  dear  friend,  depend  upon 
it,  no  body  minds  you  here.  I  love  wine.  Go  about 
your  bufinefs,  and  leave  Amphitryon  in  the  pleafures 
he  is  enjoying. 

Amphitryon.  What!  is  Amphitryon  in  that  houfe? 

Mercury.  Indeed  is  he.  Covered  with  the  laurels 
of  a  compleat  victory,  he  is  with  the  fair  Alcmena, 
tailing  the  pleafures  of  her  fweet  converfation.  They 
are  enjoying  the  pleafure  of  being  reconciled  after  a 
whimfical  love-quarrel.  Take  care  of  diftuibing  their 
rapturous  minutes,  if  you  do  not  chufe  that  he  Ihoultl 
punilh  you  for  your  ralhnefs. 

SCENE  III, 

Amphitryon  alone. 

H!  whatalhock!  how  has  he  difturbed  my  foul ! 


XlL  if  affairs  Hand  as  the  villain  fays,  what  a  con¬ 
dition  is  my  love  and  my  honour  reduced  to!  How 
fhall  I  determine  ?  Sould  I  be  fecret,  or  make  a  noife  ? 
Shall  I  publifh,  or  conceal  the  dilhonour  of  my  fami¬ 
ly?  Does  fuch  an  affair  as  this  require  confiderati- 
on?  No,  I  have  nothing  to  expert;  my  unealinefs 
will  oblige  me  to  revenge  myfelf. 
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SCENE  IV. 

AMPHITRYON,  S  O  S  T  A,  NAUCRATES  ail  J 
p-o  lidas  at  the  farther  part  of  the  ftage. 

Sosia  to  Amphitryon. 

IR,  with  all  diligence,  the  utmoft  I  could  do  was 
to  bring  you  thefe  gentlemen  here. 

Amphitryon.  Oh !  are  you  there,  villain  ? 

Sofia.  Yes. 

Amphitryon.  Impertinent  fcoundrel! 

Sofia.  How? 

Amphitryon.  I  will  teach  you  to  ufe  me  in  this 
manner.  ' 

Sofia,  What  is  the  matter?  What  ails  you? 

Amphitryon  drawing  his  fword.lHovv!  what  ails 
me,  rafcal  ? 

Sofia  to  Naucrates  andPolidas.]  Help,  gentlemen, 
come  here  immediately. 

Naucrates  to  Amphitryon.]  O!  pray  hold,  Sir. 

Sofia.  What  fault  have  I  done? 

Amphitryon.  Do  you  afk  me  that,  you  rogue?  [To 
Naucrates.]  Let  me  fatisfy  my  juft  revenge. 

Sofia.  They  hang  no  body  without  a  reafon. 

Naucrates  to  Amphitryon.]  Pleafe  to  tell  us  at  leafl 
what  he  has  done. 

Sofia.  Pray  infill  upon  that,  gentlemen. 

Amphitryon.  He  had  juft  now  the  infolence  to  fiiut 
the  door  againft  me,  and  even  to  add  threats  to  a  thou- 
fand  impertinent  expreffions.  [Drawing  his  fword.].0! 
yon  rafcal! 

Sofia  falling  on  his  knees.]  I  am  a  dead  man. 

Naucrates  to  Amphitryon.]  Calm  your  path  on  _ 

Sofia.  Gentlemen. 
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Polidas  to  Sofia.]  "What  is  the  matter? 

Sofia.  Has  he  ftruck  me? 

Amphitryon.  Nay,  he  nruft  be  rewarded  for  the 
language  he  took  the  liberty  of  ufing  juft  now. 

Sofia.  How  is  it  pofiible,  when  I  was  otherways  em¬ 
ployed  by  your  orders?  Thefe  gentlemen  will  an- 
fwer  for  me,  that  I  carried  the  invitation  for  them  to 
dine  with  you. 

Naucrates.  Indeed  he  brought  that  meffage,and  ftaid 
by  us. 

Amphitryon.  Who  defired  you? 

Sofia.  You,  Sir. 

Amphitryon.  When  ? 

Sofia.  When  your  foul  was  in  tranfports  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  your  peace  with  Alcmena,  and  foftened  her 
anger.  [Sofia  gets  up. 

Amphitryon.  Heavens !  every  moment,  every  cir- 
cumftance  adds  to  my  bufferings !  and,  under  this 
fatal  perplexity,  I  know  not  what  to  think  or  fay. 

Naucrates.  You  fhould  examine  into  the  truth  of 
this  affair  before  you  do  any  thing,  or  be  in  a  paflion, 
all  he  has  faid  of  what  happened  at  your  houfe  is  fo 
ftrange. 

Amphitryon.  Heaven  has  fent  you  here  to  aftift  me 
in  my  endeavours  •,  let  us  clear  up  this  myftery,  and 
learn  our  fate:  for  though  I  fear  it  more  than  death*. 
I  am  impatient  to  know  it. 


«"4- 
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SCENE  V. 


JUPITER,  AMPHITRYON,  N  A  U  C  R  A  T  E  S, 
POLIDAS,  SOSIA. 


JUPITER. 


H  AT  noife  is  this,  that  obliges  me  to  come¬ 
down?  and  who  knocks  here  as  it  he  was 


mafter  where  I  am  ? 

Amphitryon.  Juft  gods  !  what  do  I  fee  ? 

Naucrates.  Heavens !  whatra  miracle  is  this  i  What ! 
two  Amp-hitryons  here! 

Amphitryon  afide.J  Alas!  I  can  no  longer  bear 
it.  My  faculties  are  ftupified;  the  adventure  is  fi- 
niflied;  what  I  fee  difcovers  every  thing;  my  fate  is 
plain. 

Naucrates.  The  nearer  I  view  them,  the  more  I  find 
they  are  alike  every  way. 

Sofia  going  towards  Amphitryon.]  Gentlemen, 
this  is  the  real  one;  the  other  is  an  impoftor  that 
fhould  be  chaftifed. 

Polidas.  Really,  this  furprifing  refemblance  fufpends 
my  judgment. 

Amphitryon.  This  is  too  much,  to  be  baffled  by  a 
deteftibie  cheat:  this  fword  lhall  break  the  charm. 

Naucrates  to  Amphitryon  who  has  drawn  his  fword. ] 


Hold. 


Amphitryon.  Let  me  alone. 

Naucrates.  Heavens!  what  would  you  do: 

Amphitryon.  Punifh  the  bafe  treafon  of  an  impof¬ 
tor. 

Jupiter.  Hold.  There  is  very  little  occaGon  for 
paflion,  and  when  people  fly  out  in  fuch  a  manner,  it 
makes  one  look  upon  their  argument  as  bad. 
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Sofia.  Ay,  it  is  a  magician,  that  carries  a  fpell  z? 
bout  him  to  make  him  appear  like  mailers  of  families. 

Amphitryon  to  Sofia.]  As  for  you,  I  will  make  you 
fenfible  of  this  abufive  language  with  a  good  cudgel. 

Sofia.  My  mailer  is  a  man  of  courage,  and  will  not 
allow  his  fervants  to  be  beat  by  any  body. 

Amphitryon.  Let  me  fatiate  my  rage,  and  walh  a-  ^ 
way  my  affront  in  the  rafcal’s  blood. 

Naucrates  Hopping  Amphitryon.]  We  will  not  al¬ 
low  this  llrange  combat  of  Amphitryon  againft  him- 
felf. 

Amphitryon.  What!  does  my  honour  deferve  this 
treatment  from  you?  Do  my  friends  defend  a  cheat? 
Inltead  of  being  the  firfl  to  revenge  me,  do  they  them- 
felves  oppofe  my  refentment? 

Naucrates.  As  things  appear  at  prefent,  how  can 
we  determine,  while  our  friendfhip  is  in  fufpenfe  be¬ 
tween  two  Amphitryons?  Should  we  difcover  our  zeal 
for  you,  .jve  may  be  miftaken,  not  being  certain  that 
you  are  the  real  perfon.  We  fee  in  you  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Amphitryon,  the  brave  fupporter  of  the  The¬ 
ban  welfare:  fo  has  he  the  appearance  of  that  perfon:. 
therefore  it  is' not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  true  one. 
Let  us  carefully  examine  where  the  deceit  is,  and  when 
the  matter  is  cleared  up,  we  fhall  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  our  duty..  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  what  fide 
we  are  on,  and  the  impGltor  deferves  death. 

Jupiter.  I  am  not  angry  to  fee  you  doubtful ;  you 
are  right,  the  refemblance  juftifies  you,  and  makes  you 
very  excufable.  A  perfon  may  very  eafily  be  deceived, 
as  no  difference  can  be  difccrned..  You  do  not  fee  me 
draw  my  fword  or  be  in  a  paflion :  that  is  a  poor  way  of 
clearing  up  the  myftery :  I  fhall  find  a  milder  and  more 
certain  method.  As  we  both  appear  to  be  Amphi¬ 
tryon  in  your  eyes,  it  is  my  part  to  put  an  end  to  the 
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confufion  :  and  I  intend  to  make  myfelf  fo  well  known- 
to  every  body,  that  the  plain  proofs  of  what  I  am  (half 
oblige  him  to  acknowledge  the  blood  from  whence  I 
fpring,  and  have  no-  occalion  to  fay  any  thing  more. 
In  the  fight  of  all  the  Thebans,  I  will  difcover  to  you 
the  real  truth  ;  and  the  matter  is  of  fufncient  impor¬ 
tance  to  require  its  being  publicly  made  evident.  Ale* 
mena  expends  from  me  this  public  teftimony:  her 
virtue  is  injured  by  the  report  of  this  diforder,  and  de¬ 
mands  to  be  juftified;  and  I  will  fee  it  fhall  be  fo. 
My  love  for  her  obliges  me  fo  to  do,  and  I  will  fum- 
mon  together  the  mod  noble  chiefs  for  a  difeovery 
which  her  reputation  requires.  In  hopes  of  thefe  de¬ 
finable  proofs,  be  fo  good  as  to  honour  the  table  Sofia 
has  invited  you  to. 

Sofia.  I  was  in  the  right,  gentlemen,  this  word  ends 
all  difputes:  the  real  Amphitryon  is  the  Amphitryon 
people  dine  with. 

Amphitryon.  Oh,  heavens!  can  I  be  call  clown 
lower?  What!  muff  I,  for  my  mortification,  hear  all 
the  importer  has  been  faying  to  my  face;  and  yet,  in 
the  rage  that  this  difeourfe  infpires  me  with,  muft  my 
hands  be  held? 

Naucrates  to  Amphitryon.]  It  is  fooiifh  to  com¬ 
plain.  Let  us  wait  for  a  difeoverv,  that  may  render 
our  refentments  feafonabie.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  impofes  upon  us;  but  he  talks  upon  the  fubjedl  as 
if  he  did  not. 

Amphitryon.  Go,  irrefolute  friends,  and  flatter  the 
impoftor.  I  have  other  fort  of  friends  than  you  in 
Thebes,  and  will  go  find  out  fome,  who,  bearing  a 
part  in  the  injury,  will  lend  a  hand  to  my  juft  refent- 
ment. 

Jupiter.  Well,  I  wait  for  them,  and  fliaii  decide 
the  difference  while  they  are  prefent. 
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Amphitryon.  Deceitful  creature,  you  perhaps  ex- 
■peel  to  efcape  by  that;  but  nothing  fliall  fave  you  from 
my  wrath. 

Jupiter.  I  will  not  at  prefent  condefcenrl  to  anfwer 
this  bafe  language;  and  I  fliall  confound  this  fury  by 
and  by  with  three  words. 

Amphitryon.  I  will  follow  thee  even  to  hell:  hea¬ 
ven  itfelf  fliall  not  deliver  thee. 

Jupiter.  There  will  be  no  occafion  for  that;  it  fliall 
foon  be  feeti  that  I  will  not  run  away, 

Amphitryon  afide.J  Come  let  us  make  hafte,  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  away  from  them,  and  call  fuch  friends  to¬ 
gether  as  will  aflift  my  vengeance;  then  return  home 
with  a  ftrong  power,  to  pierce  him  with  a  thoufand 
wounds- 

SCENE  VI. 

JUPITER,  NAUCRATES,  POLIDAS,  SOSIA. 


JUPITER. 

O  ceremony,  I  defire  you:  but  let  us  go  in  with¬ 
out  any  more  ado. 

Naucrates.  Certainlythis  whole  adventure  confounds 
ail  fen fe  and  reafon. 

Sofia.  A -truce,  gentlemen,  with  your  aftonifliment, 
and  gofeaft  yourfelves  chearfully  till  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  QAlone.]  I  never  was  fo  hungry  in  my  life;  I 
will  eat  heartily,  and  put  myfelf  in  a  good  condition  to 
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SCENE  VIE 


MERCURY,  SOSIA. 


MERCURY. 

El  AT,  are  you  come  here  to  fet  in  your  ncfe, 
impertinent  villain? 

Sofia.  Ah  !  foftly,  pray  now. 

Mercury.  What:  are  you  at  it  again?  I  fnail  cud¬ 
gel  your  back  for  you. 

Sofia.  Alas!  noble  and  generous  I,'  compofe  your- 
felf,  I  defire  you.  Sofia,  fpare  Sofia  a  little,  and  do 
not  take  pleafure  in  beating  yourfelf. 

Mercury.  What  induced  you  to  call  yourfelf  by  that 
name?  Did  not  I  exprefiy  forbid  you,  upon  pain  of 
having  a  hearty  diubbing? 

Sofia.  It  is  a  name  we  mav  both  have  at  once  under 

J 

the  fame  mafter.  I  am  known  for  Sofia  every  where: 
yet  I  agree  that  you  fiiould  be  he ;  then  fuffer  me  to 
be  fo  likewife.  Let  us  leave  the  two  Amphitryons  to 
exercife  their  jealoufy,  but  amidft  their  contentions,  let 
the  two  Sofias  live  peaceably. 

Mercury.  No,  one  is  fufficient,  and  I  am  determin¬ 
ed  to  admit  of  no  rival. 

Sofia.  Will  you  have  the  precedence?  Shall  I  be 
the  younger  or  the  elder? 

Mercury.  I  cliufe  rather  to  be  an  only  fon,  a  brother 
is  not  agreeable  to  me. 

Sofia.  How  hard-hearted!  Let  me  be  your  fhadow 
at  lead. 

Mercury.  No,  I  will  not. 

Sofia.  Let  your  heart  be  foftened  with  pity,  and  fur- 
fer  me  to  be  near  you  in  that  capacity:  I  will  be  to  you 
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-on  all  occafions  fuch  a  fubniilfive  lhadow,  that  youfhall 
be  pleafed  with  me. 

Mercury.  I  will  fufTer  nothing  :  the  decree  is  irre- 
,rerfible;  and  if  you  have  the  impudence  to  attempt 
going  in  there,  a  hearty  drubbing  fhall  be  your  re¬ 
ward. 

Sofia.  Alas!  poor  Sofia,  how  miferablv  art  thou  re¬ 
duced  ! 

Mercury.  What!  do  you  take  the  liberty  to  call 
yourfelf  by  a  name  that  I  forbid  you? 

Sofia.  'No,  it  is  not  myfelf  I  mean;  but  I  talk  of  an 
old  Sofia,  who  was  formerly  a  relation  of  mine.  How 
cruel  it  is  to  fend  one  away  at  dinner-time! 

Mercury.  If  you  intend  to -remain  among  the  living, 
take  care  that  you  do  not  fall  into  that  frenzy. 

Sofia  afide.]  How  I  would  belabour  you,  if  I  had 
courage,  you  ambitious  fon  of  a  whore ! 

Mercury.  What  is  that  you  fay? 

Sofia.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mercury.  You  faid  fomething,  I  believe. 

Sofia.  Aik  any  body,  I  did  not  fo  much  as  breathe. 

Mercury.  I  am  fure  there  was  a  particular  expreffi- 
on,  called  fon  of  a  whore,  founded  in  my  ear. 

Sofia.  It  was  feme  parrot  then  that  the  fine  weather 
has  made  chearful. 

Mercury.  Good  b’ye.  Whenever  vou  have  the 
back-ach,  here  is  the  place  where  I  live. 

Sofia  alone.]  O  heavens !  what  a  curfed  affair,  to 
be  turned  out  of  doors  at  dinner-time!  We  mull  in 
!  our  forrows  fubmit  to  fare:  atprefent  we  muft  follow 
its  blind  whim,  and  join  the  unfortunate  Amphitryon 
and  Sofia  together.  I  fee  him  coming  in  good  com- 
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SCENE  VIII. 

Amphitryon,  Argatiphontidas, 
Posicles,  Sosia  in  a  corner  of  the  ftage. 

Amphitryon  to  feveral  officers  that  attend  him. 

Entlemen,  I  defire  you  will  not  all  come  up  till 
■^T  there  is  a  neceility  for  it,  follow  at  a  diltance. 
Policies.  I  know  the  affair  mu  ft  affect  you  fenfibly. 
Amphitryon.  Alas!  my  grief  is  exceffive!  I  bear 
as  much  on  account  of  my  love  as  my  honour. 

Policies.  If  this  refemblance  is  fuch  as  it  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be,  Alcmena,  without  being  in  any  fault - 

Amphitryon.  Ah!  but  in  matters  of  this  nature,  a 
mere  mi  Hake  becomes  a  real  crime,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  innocence,  though  the  will  does  not  confent.  Such 
miftakes,  whatever  light  they  are  placed  in,  touch  us 
in  a  moil  delicate  part:  and  reafon  very  often  forgives 
what  love  and  honour  cannot. 

Argatiphontidas.  I  do  not  puzzle  my  thoughts  about 
that:  but  I  hate  your  gentlemen  who  are  fhamefully 
dilatory:  that  is  a  proceeding  I  am  afhamed  of,  and 
which  people  of  courage  never  approve.  When  any 
body  employs  us,  we  lhould  efpoufe  his  intereft  as 
much  as  is  in  our  power.  Argatiphontidas  is  not  for 
making  up  differences.  It  is  not  for  men  of  honour 
to  hear  a  friend’s  adverfary  argue:  nothing  lhould  be 
attended  to  but  revenge.  I  hate  wrangling;  onefhould 
always  begin  a  quarrel  by  running  a  man  through  the  ! 
body  at  once.  Yes,  let  what  will  be  the  confequcncc, 
you  frail  fee  that  Argatiphontidas  goes  on  point  blank; ; 
and  you  muft  promife  to  let  the  rafeal  die  by  no  ether 
hand  but  mine. 
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Amphitryon.  Come  on. 

Sofia  to  Amphitryon.]  Upon  my  knees,  Sir,  I  am 
come  tofuffer  the  punifhment  you  chufe  to  infiidb  up¬ 
on  me  for  my  impudence.  Beat  me,  murder  me  in 
your  anger:  you  will  do  right,  it  is  what  I  defer-ve ; 
and  I  will  not  fay  one  word  againfl  you. 

Amphitryon.  Get  up.  What  is  going  forward  ? 

Sofia.  They  have  hunted  me  quite  away:  I  intend¬ 
ed  to  go  eat  and  be  merry  with  them,  and  did  not  at 
ail  fuppofe  that  I  was  waiting  there  to  be  beat.  In¬ 
deed,  the  other  I,  fervant  to  the  other  you,  has  been 
making  the  devil  to  do  again.  The  hardnefs  of  the 
fame  fate  purfues  us,  Sir,  at  prefent;  and,  in  fhort, 
they  have  Unfofia’d  me  as  well  as  they  have  Unam- 
phitryon’d  you. 

Amphitryon,  Follow  me. 

Sofia.  Is  it  not  better  to  fee  if  any  body  is  coming? 
SCENE  IX. 

CLEANTHIS,  AMPHITRYON,  ARGA- 

TIP  HON  T1DAS,  POLIDAS,  N  A  U  •* 

Crates,  posicles,  sosia. 

CLEANTHIS. 

OHEAVENS! 

Amphitryon.  What  affrights  you  fo?  What 
are  vou  ftartled  at  me  for? 

J 

Cleanthis.  Alas!  you  are  above  there,  and  yet  I  fee 
I  you  here! 

Naucrates  to  Amphitryon.]  Do  not  be  in  an  hurry; 
he  is  coming  to  make  the  defired  difcovery  before  us 
all;  and,  if  what  he  fays  may  be  believed,  it  will  be 
ifuch  a  one  as  fhall  relieve  you  of  all  care  and  trouble. 
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SCENE  X. 

MERCURY,  NAUCRATES,  POLIDAS,  AM¬ 
PHITRYON,  ARGATIPHONTIDAS, 
POSICL.ES,  XLEANT-HIS,  S  O  S  I  A. 

M  E  R  C  UR  Y. 

HE  will  come  down  to  you  juft  now;  but  know 
before-band,  that  it  is  the  great  matter  of  the 
gods  whom  Alcmena  has  drawn  from  heaven  hither, 
under  the  beloved  features  of  this  refemblance.  And, 
for  my  part,  I  am  Mercury,  who  for  want  of  fome- 
thing  to  do,  have  been  belabouring  him  a  little  whofe 
form  I  have  taken:  but  now  he  may  comfort  himfelf, 
that  the  blows  of  a  god  do  honour  to  him  that  feels 
them. 

Sofia.  Faith,  Mr.  God,  I  am  your  fervant  for  that: 
I  would  have  excufed  your  favours. 

Mercury.  At  prefent  I  give  him  leave  to  be  Sofia: 
I. am  tired  of  having  fuch  an  ugly  phiz,  and  will  away 
to  heaven  to  wafh  it  off  clean  with  Ambrofia. 

THe  flies  to  heaven. 
Sofia.  I  never  knew  a  god  more  a  devil  than  thou 
art,  in  my  life.  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  not  come 
r. ear  me  again!  Thy  fury  has  been  too  violent  for  me. 
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SCENE  THE  LAST. 

!  U.  PITER,  NAUCRATES,  AMPHITRYON, 
ARGATIPHONTIDAS,  POLIDAS, 
POSICLES,  CLEANTHIS,  SOSIA. 

fupiTER  in  a  cloud,  with  a  flafh  of  lightning,  upon 
his  eagle,  armed  with  thunder. 

AMphitryon,  behold  Jupiter  appear  in  thy  own 
features,  and  know  who  has  impofed  upon  thee. 
5Tou  may  eafily  know  him  by  thefe  figns,  which  I  i- 
aiagine  is  fufficient  to  re-inftate  thy  mind  in  the  fitu- 
itipn  it  fhould  be,  and  reftore  felicity  to  thy  family, 
rhe  whole  world  adores  my  name:  to  fhare  with  Ju¬ 
piter  is  an  honour,  and  will  ftifle  all  reports  that  may 
ae  fpread.  To  rival  the  fovereign  of  the  gods  mull 
be  glorious.  I  cannot  fee  that  lpve  has  any  reafon  to 
lomplain ;  it  is  I  who  Ihould  be  jealous  in  this  affair, 
.vho  am  a  god.  Alcmena  is  thine  unalterably,  what¬ 
ever  endeavours  one  ufes  againft  it:  it  may  tranfport 
hee  to  fee  that  there  is  no  way  to  get  into  her  favour, 
>ut  by  taking  the  form  of  her  hufband.  Jupiter,  in 
lis  immortal  glory  could  not,  in  his  own  form,  tri- 
unph  over  her  faithfulnefs,  and  whatever  was  given  by 
ler  fond  heart  was  given  to  thee  alone. 

Sofia.  Signor  Jupiter  knows  very  well  how  to  gild 
he  pill. 

Jupiter.  Remove  that  melancholy  from  thy  mind, 
nd  let  peace  and  ferenity  dwell  there.  In  thy  houfe 
hall  a  fon  be  born,  who  {hall  be  called  Hercules ;  the 
vhole  earth  (hall  refound  with  his  praife.  A  glorious 
ortune,  attended  with  a  thoufand  bleflangs,  fhall  be  a 
faring  proof  that  I  am  thy  fupport.  I  will  make  all 
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the  world  envy  thy  good  fortune.  Depend  upon  thcfe 
promifes,  and  efleem  it  a  crime  to  doubt  them ;  thfe 
promifes  of  Jupiter  are  the  decrees  of  fate. 

Naucrates.  Indeed,  I  am  tranfported  at  thefe  fhining 
inftances - 

Sofia.  I  would  have  you  to  take  my  advice,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  on  no  account  engage  in  thefe  congratulati¬ 
ons;  it  is  a  forry  venture,  and  both  fides  are  at  a  lofs 
for  words  on  the  occafion.  The  goodnefs  of  the  great 
god  Jupiter  is  not  to  be  equalled;  he  undoubtedly 
honours  us  greatly  by  it.  He  promifes  us  real  happi- 
nefs,  attended  with  a  thoufand  bleffings,  and  there  will 
be  born  in  our  houfe  .a  very  flout-hearted  fon. 

Let’s  therefore  talk  no  more  of  this  affair. 

But  ev’ry  one  to  his  own  houfe  repair. 

Of  fuch  affairs  as  thefe,  ’tis  the  bell  way 
To  mention  nothing,  but  be  blithe  and  gay. 
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^/^Huseand  Outwitted,  a  Comedy  of  three  Acts, 
performed  at  Verfnilles  the  15 th  of  July  1668,  and 
at  PariSy  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace-Royal ,  the  C)th 
of  Noi’ember  the  fame  Tear. 

NOtwithflanding  it  has  been  always  fhewn  by  ex¬ 
perience^  that  a  difproportion  ill  rank  and  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  difference  of  humour  and  education,  are 
inexhauflible  fources  of  difcord  between  two  perfons, 
to  whom  interefl  on  the  one  fide,  and  vanity  on  the  o- 
tber,  have  been  the  motives  of  marrying  each  others 
yet  this  is  ftill  a  very  common  error  in  fociety,  and 
Moliere  by  this  piece  endeavours  to  reform  it.  The 
grofs  fimplicity  of  the  fervants  who  deceived  George 
Dandin,  and  the  extravagant  character  of  the  country 
gentleman  and  his  lady,-  are  particulars  happily  infert- 
ed  in  this  comedy  to  make  that  truth  evident;  but  it 
would  be  vain  to.  endeavour  to  excufe  the  character 
of  Angelica,  who  without  refilling  her  inclination  for 
Clitander,  lets  her  averfion  to  her  hufband  appear  too 
plainly,  by  giving  into  every  thing  that  is  fuggefted  to 
her  in  order  to  deceive  him,  or  at  leafl  to  make  him 
uneafy.  Her  proceedings,  which  could  not  be  intire- 
ly  innocent,  if  we  accufed  them  of  nothing  but  giddi* 
nefs  and  imprudence,  turned  always  to  her  advantage, 
by  means  of  the  expedients  fhe  invented  to  extricate 
Kerfelf  from  perplexities,  infomuch  that  people  will 
fooner  be  tempted  perhaps  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
the  wife,  who  is  always  fuccefsful,  though  guilty,  than 
to  take  example  from  the  misfortune  of  the  hufband, 
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to  avoid  unfuitable  matches;  which  made  this  come¬ 
dy  be  cenfured  by  feme,  though  but  few  criticized  up-' 
on  it. 


ACTORS. 

George  Dandin,  a  rich  yeoman,  hulband  to  An¬ 
gelica. 

Angelica,  wife  of  George  Dandin,  and  daughter  of 
Mr.  de  Sotenville. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville,  a  country  gentleman,  father  of 
Angelica. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville. 

Clitander,  in  love  with  Angelica. 

Claudina,  waiting-woman  to  Angelica. 

Lubin,  a  peafant,  fervant  to  Clitander. 

Colin,  George  Dandin’s  valet. 

SCENE  before  George  Dandin’s  Houfe  in  the  Country. 
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A  C  T  I.  SCENE!. 


GEORGE  DANDIN. 

jararap^  Hi-  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  marry  a 
^  gentlewoman!  My  marriage  may  be  an  in- 
,-  »  ftrutlive  Ieffon  to  all  yeomen,  who,  delir- 
ous  of  exalting  themfelves,  marry,  as  I 
have  done,  into  the  family  of  a  gentleman  !  Gentility, 
though  good  in  itfelf,  is  attended  with  fo  many  unhap¬ 
py  circumftances,  that  he  who  is  wife  had  beft  never 
meddle  with  it.  Experience,  alas  !  has  made  me  fen- 
lible  what  is  the  defign  of  thefe  gentry,  when  they  take 
us  tradefmen  into  their  families.  They  are  regardlefs 
of  our  perfons,  and  only  marry  our  money-  Had  I 
taken  an  honed  peaceable  country  wench  for  my  wife, 
I  fbould  have  been  much  happier  than  I  am  at  prefent 
with  this  lady  I  have  gotten,  who  imagines  herfelf  dis¬ 
honoured  by  being  called  Mrs.  Dandin^  and  fays  that 
I  have  not  paid  dear  enough  for  the  honour  of  being 
her  hufband,  Poor  George  Dandin,  what  a  folly  haft 
thou  been  guilty  of!  I  can  no  longer  go  into  my 
houfe,  without  being  diflurbed  by  fomewhat  or, others 
i-n  fhcrt,  it  is  quite  hateful  to  me- 
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SCENE  II. 

GEORCE  DANDIN,  L  U  BIN. 

George  Dandin  afide,  feeing  Lubin  come  out  of 

his  houfe. 

I  Cannot  underftand  what  that  comical  looking  fel¬ 
low  there  wants  at  my  houfe. 

Lubin  afide,  feeing  George  Dandin.]]  That  man 
looks  liedfaftly  at  me. 

George  Dandin  afide. 3  He  knows  not  who  I  am. 
Lubin  afide.]  He  is  in  doubt  about  fomething. 
George  Dandin  afide. 3  Hey-dey!  he  will  fcarce  bow 
to  me. 

Lubin  afide.3  I  am  afraid  that  he  fhould  tell,  that  he 
faw  me  come  out  there. 

George  Dandin.  Good-morrow,  friend. 

Lubin.  Your  fervant. 

George  Dandin.  You  do  not  belong  to  this  town, 
I  believe  ? 

Lubin.  No,  I  am  come  hither  only  to  fee  the  feaft 
to-moirow. 

George  Dandin.  But  did  not  you  come  out  of  that 
houfe? 

Lubin.  Hufh. 

George  Dandin.  For  what  reafon  ? 

Lubin.  Peace. 

George  Dandin.  What  is  the  matter? 

Lubin.  Nothing  at  all,  only  do  not  fay  that  you  law 
me  come  out  there. 

George  Dandin.  Why  ? 

Lubin.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  tell  you. 

George  Dandin.  But  why? 
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Lubin.  Softly.  I  am  afraid  we  fhould  be  heard, 

George  Dandin.  No,  no. 

Lubin.  Becaufe  I  have  been  fpeaking  with  the  mi' 
ftrefs  of  that  houfe,  for  a  certain  gentleman  who  is  in 
love  with  her;  but  that  -is  a  fecret.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  ? 

George  Dandin.  Yes,  yes. 

Lubin.  That  is  the  reafon.  I  was  charged  to  take 
care  that  no  body  might  fee  me, .and  therefore  pray  do 
not  you  fay  a  word, 

George  Dandin.  Never  fear. 

Lubin.  lam  mighty  glad  to  do  things  Secretly,  as  I 
was.  ordered. 

George  Dandin.  That  is  well. 

Lubin.  The  hufband  is  reported  to  be  a  jealous  fel¬ 
low,  that  will  not  let  people  make  love  to  his  wife,  and 
he  would  be  very  angry,  fhould  he  hear  of  it.  You 
underftand  me? 

George  Dandin.  Very  right. 

Lubin.  This  mud:  be  all  kept  from  him. 

George  Dandin.  Certainly. 

Lubin.  They  would  fain  deceive  him  cleverly.  You 
apprehend? 

George  Dandin.  As  well  as  poffible. 

Lubin.  If  you  fhould  fay  that  you  faw  me  come  out 
of  this  houferyou  would  fpoil  the  whole  bufmefs.  You. 
underftand  me?. 

George  Dandin.  Very  well.  But  what  do  you  call 
the  gentleman  who  fent  you  thither? 

Lubin.  He  is  tine  lord  of  our  manor:  the  vifcount. 

of - .  Pox,  L  always  forget  how  the  duce  they 

pronounce  that  name?  Mr.  Cli - Clitanderi. 

George  Dandin.  Is  it  the  young  courtier  who- 
lives - 

Lubin-.  Yes:  near  thofe  trees. 
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George  Dandin  afide.]  That  is  the  reafon  this  fine 
fellow  is  lately  come  to  lodge  over-againfl  me.  I  guef- 
fed  right  certainly,  his  neighbourhood  made  me  before 
fufpebt  him.. 

Lubin.  You  never  faw  a  civiler  man.  He  gave 
me  three  pieces,  only  to  tell  the  lady  that  he  is  in  love 
with  her,  and  that  he  mightily  defires  the  honour  of 
fpeaking  to  her.  Do  you  think  I  have  had  much  trouble 
for  fo  good  pay  ?  What  is  it  to  a  day’s  work,  for  which 
I  flrould  have  got  no  more  than  ten  pence? 

George  Dandin.  Well,  have  you  delivered  your 
meffage? 

Lubin.  Ay;  I  found  one  Claudina  witbin  there, who 
immediately  underftoed  my  meaning,  and  got  me  to  the 
fpeech  of  her  miftrefs. 

George  Dandin  2fide.]  O  curfed  maid! 

Lubin.  Odfbobs,  Claudina  is  very  pretty,  (he  has 
gained  my  love,  and  lire  will  be  to  blame  if  we  are  not 
married. 

George  Dandin.  But  what  anfwer  did  the  lady  re¬ 
turn  to  this  gentleman  the  courtier? 

Lubin.  She  bid  me  tell  him — bold,  I  do  not  know 

if  I  can  remember  all  of  it: - that  lire  is  very  much 

obliged  to  him  for  the  affection  he  bears  her,  only  he 
muil  be  careful  that  it  be  kept  a  profound  fecret,  as 
her  hufband,  who  is  a  jealous  whimfical  fool,  would 
be  very  angry  at  it;  and  that  they  mud  contrive  fome 
way  for  them  to  difeourfe  together. 

George  Dandin  afide.].  Ah!  jade  of  a  wife! 

Lubin.  In  troth,  it  will  be  comical,  for  the  hufband, 
will  miflruft  nothing  of  the  intrigue,  that  is  good  ;  and 
he  will  be  duped  with  his  jealoufy.  Is  net  it  fo  ? 

George  Dandin.  That  is  true. 

Lubin.  Your  fervant — But  not  a  word:  keep  the  fe¬ 
cret,  that  the  hufband  may  not  know  it. 
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George  Dandin.  Trud  me  for  that. 

Lubin.-  For  my  part,  I  will  feem  as  if  nothing  hap¬ 
pened;  I  am  a  cunning  dog,  and  it  fhall  not  be  faid 
that  I  have  any  thing  to  do  in  it. 

SCENE  III. 

George  Dandin  alone. 

WELL,  George  Dandin,  thou  feed:  how  thy 
wife  treats  thee.  Behold  now  what  it  is  to 
defire  marrying  a  gentlewoman :  (lie  fits  thee  every 
way,  without  thy  being  able  to  revenge  thyfelf,  and 
gentility  binds  down  thy  hands.  An  equality  of  con¬ 
dition  allows  the  hufband,  at  lead,  the  liberty  of  re- 
fentment,  and  if  (he  had  been  a  farmer’s  daughter, 
thou  wouldd  now  be  free  to  right  thyfelf  with  a  good 
cudgel.  But  thou  wouldd  be  meddling  with  gentility, 
and  wad  weary  of  being  mader  in  thine  own  houfe. 
Ah !  it  vexes  me  to  the  very  heart,  and  I  could  wil¬ 
lingly  thradr  myfelf.  What!  to  hearken  impudently 
to  the  courtihip  of  a  fpark,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pro- 
mife  him  a  correfpondence!  ’Sdeath,  I  will  not  letfuch 
an  opportunity  as  this  flip.  I  mud  go  and  complain 
immediately  to  her  father  and  mother,  and  make  them 
witnefles  of  what  caufe  of  vexation  and  refentment 
their  daughter  gives  me.  But  here  they  both  come 
mighty  luckily. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville,  Mrs.de  Sotenville, 
George  Dan-din. 


Mr.  de  Sotenville. 

WH  AT  difturbs  }»u,  fon- in-law,  you  feem  ve¬ 
ry  much  out  of  order? 

George  Dandin.  Truly  I  have  reafon  for  it,  and — 
Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  Laud,  fon-in -law,  how  ill-bred 
you  are,  not  to  bow  to  people  when  you  come  near 
them ! 

George  Dandin.  Faith,  mother-in-law,  it  is  becaufe 

I  have  other  things  in  my  head,  and - - 

Mrs.  de  Sotenyille.  Again  ?  Is  it  poflible,  fan-in¬ 
law,  that  you  fo  little  know  what  becomes  you,  and  that 
there  is  no  way  of  teaching  you  how  to  behave  amongft 
perfons  of  quality  ? 

George  Dandin.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  Will  you  never  leave  off  that  fa¬ 
miliar.  word  Mother-in-law?  Cannot  you  ufe  yourfelf 
to  call  me  Madam  ? 

George  Dandin.  Why,  I  think  if  you  call  me  fonr 
in-law,  I  may  call  you  mother  in-law,, 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  Much  may  be  faid  againft  it, 
and  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame.  Be  pleafed  to  learn, 
that  fuch  as  you  ought  not  to  ufe  that  word  to-a  perfon 
of  my  rank;  as  much  as  you  are  our  fon -in-law,  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  us  and  you,  and  you  ought 
to  know  yourfelf. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Enough  of  this,  my  dear,  have 
done. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  Indeed,  Mr.  de  Sotenville,  you- 
are  more  indulgent  than  you  ought  to  be,  and.  do 
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not  know  how  to  make  people  give  you  what  is  your 
due. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  I  beg  your  pardon:  I  know  how 
•to  a£t  on  thefe  occalions ;  I  have  fhewn,  by  twenty  vi¬ 
gorous  actions  in  my  life,  I  am  not  a.  man  that  will  re¬ 
cede  one  jot  from  my  pretenfions.  But  it  is  fufficient 
that  we  have  given  him  a  flight  intimation.  Let  us 
know,  fon-in.-law,  what  perplexes  you. 

George  Dandin.  Then  fince  I  muft  tell  you  the 
truth,  really,  Mr.  de  Sotenville,  I  have  room  to — — 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Softly,  fon-in-law.  It  is  not 
refpe&ful,  remember,  to  call  folks  by  their  names,  and 
to  our  fuperiors  we  fhould  only  fay,  Sir.. 

George  Dandin.  Well,  Mr.  Sir  only,  and  no  more 
Mr.  de  Sotenville,  I  muft  tell  you  that  my  wife  gives 
me- — 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Stop -  Learn  alfo  that  you 

ought  not  to  fay  my  wife,,  when  you  fpeak  of  our 
daughter. 

George  Dandin.  I  am  out  of  patience.  What!  is 
my  wife  not  my  wife? 

Mr.  de  SotenviHe.  Yes,  fon-in-law,  fhe  is  your  wife  j 
but  you  muff  not  call  her  fo;  you  could  do  no  more 
had  you  married  one  of  your  equals. 

George  Dandin  afide.l  Ah !  George  Dandin,  into 
what  a  condition  haft  thou  brought  thyfelf!  [aloud.] 
But,  pray  now,  lay  afide  your  gentility  a  little,  and  al¬ 
low  me  now  to  fpeak  to  you  as  well  as  I  can.  [afide.] 
The  devil  take  the  tyranny  of  thefe  genealogies,  [to  Mr. 
de  Sotenville.]  I  tell  you  then  I  am  diflatisfied  with  my 
marriage. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  For  what  reafon,  fon-in-law? 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  What!  vis  this  the  way  you  talk 
bf  ti  thing  from  whence  you  have  reaped  fuch  great  ad¬ 
vantages? 
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GeorgeDandin.  And  what  advantages,  madam,  fince 
you  are  thereabouts,  madam?  That  matter  has  not  been' 
amifs  for  you;  for,  with  your  permifhon,  your  affairs 
had  not  been  in  a  very  good  way  without  me,  and  my 
money  has  ferved  to  flop  up  many  a  gap.  But,  for 
my  part,  what  good  have  I  got  by  it  now,  unlefs  it  be 
the  lengthening  out  my  name,  and  receiving  from 
you  the  title  of  Mr.  Dandiniere,  inltead  of  George 
Dandin? 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Son-in-law,  do  you  put  no  va¬ 
lue  upon  the  advantage  of  being  allied  to  the  family  of 
the  Sotenvilles  ? 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  And  to  that  of  the  Pruderies, 
from  whence  I  have  the  honour  to  be  defcended;  a 
family  where  the  womb  enobles,  and  which,  by  that 
honourable  privilege, will  make  your  fons  gentlemen? 

George  Dandin.  Ay,  that  is  good  indeed;  my  fons 
fhall  be  gentlemen;  but  I  am  afraid  I  myfelf  fhall  be  a 
cuckold, 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  fon* 
in-law? 

George  Dandin.  I  mean  by  that,  that  your  daughter 
does  not  live  as  a  wife  ought  to  live,  and  that  her 
ablions  are  contrary  to  honour. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville  What!  Take  care  what  you 
fay.  My  daughter  is  of  too  virtuous  a  race  to  be  in¬ 
clined  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  honour;  and  as  for 
the  family  of  the  Pruderies,  there  has  not  been  known- 
a  woman  amongft  them,  thank  heaven,  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  that  has  been  in  the  lead;  fufpeft- 
ed  upon  that  head. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Indeed,  fon-in-law,  there  never 
was  a  coquette  in  the  Sotenville  family;  and  valour  is 
not  more  hereditary  to  the  males  than  chaftity  to  the 

females. 
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Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  We  had  one  Jacqueline  Prudo- 
terie,  who  would  not  be  miftrefs  of  a  duke  and  peer,, 
governor  of  our  province. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  And  there  was  one  Mathurina  de 
Sotenville  refufed  twenty  thoufand  crowns  from  oneof 
the  king’s  favourites,  that  defired  only  the  favour  of 
fpeaking  to  her. 

George  Dandin.  Well,  but  your  daughter  is  not  fo 
difficult  as  that  comes  to  :  (he  is  grown  tra&able  fmce 
I  married  her. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Explain  ycurfelf,  fon-in-law: 
we  are  not  people  that  will  fupport  her  in  evil  actions 
but  her  mother  and  I  fhall  be  the  foremoft  to  do  you 
juftice. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  We  do  not  underftand  jefting  in 
matters  of  honour,  and  we  brought  her  up  with  all  i- 
maginable  ftri&nefs. 

George  Dandin.  All  I  can  fay  to  you  is,  that  here 
is  a  certain  courtier,  whom  you  have  feen,  who  is  fond 
of  her,  and  has  made  proteftations  of  love  to  her, 
which  Ihe  has  very  tender-heartedly  paid  attention 

to. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  If  this  were  true,  I  would  ftrangle 
her  with  my  own  hands,  for  degenerating  from  her 
mother’s  virtue. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  And  I  would  run  my  fword 
through  both  her  and  her  galant,  fhould  Ihe  have  for¬ 
feited  her  honour. 

George  Dandin.  I  have  told  you  what  has  paffed, 
that  I  might  expoftulate  with  you  ;  and  I  demand  fatif- 
fadlion  in  this  affair. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Do  not  you  trouble  yourfelf  in  the 
leaft,  I  will  get  it  you  from  them  both;  I  am  a  man 
that  pulh  matters  home  with  every  body.  But  are  you. 
very  certain  of  what  you  tell  us? 


George  Dandin.  Molt  certain. 

Mr.  de  SotenvilLe.  Take  good  care  however:  for" 
fchefe  are  tender  points  among  gentlemen  it  is  not  a. 
bufinefs  to  make  a  mi  flake  about. 

George  Dandin.  It  is  perfectly  true,  I  tell  you. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville,  My  dear,  do  you  go  and  talk  a- 
bout  it  to  your  daughter,  whilftl,  with  my  fbn-in-law, 
difcourfe  the  man. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  It  is  impoffibie,  child,  that  fhe 
fhould  forget  herfelf  in  this  manner,  after  the  prudent- 
example  which  you  yourfelf  know  that  I  have  fhewn 
her. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  We  are  going  to  clear  up  the 
matter.  Gome  along  with  me,  fon-in  law,  and  give 
yourfelf  no  uneafinefsr  you  fhall  fee  what  mettle  I  am 
made  of,  when  thofe  that  belong  to  me  are  meddled 
with. 

George  Dandin.  Here  comes  the  gentleman. 
SCENE  V. 

MR.  D  E  SOTENVILLE,  CLITiND  ER’, 
GEORGE  DANDIN. 

M ft.  DE  SOTENVILLE". 

DO  you  know  me,  Sir? 

Clitander.  Not  that  I  remember,  Sir. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  My  name  is  Mr.  de  Sotenville. 
Clitander.  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  I  am  very  well  known  at  court, 
and  lhad  the  honour  in  my  youth,,  to  diftinguifh  my- 
felf  amongft  the  foremoft  of  the  Arriere-Ban  of  Nancy. 
Clitander.  So  much  the  better. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  My  father,  John  Giles  de  Soten- 
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vilJe  had  the  honour,  Sir,  to  affift  in  perfon  at  the  great 
liege  of  Montaubin. 

Clitander.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  And  I  had  a  grandfather,  Ber¬ 
trand  de  Sotenville,  who  was  fo  confiderable  in  his 
time,  that  he  was  permitted  to  difpofe  of  all  his  effedt3 
and  go  beyond  fea. 

Clitander.  I  am  willing  to  believe  it. 

Mr.de  Sotenville.  Sir,  I  have  been  informed  that  you 
are  enamoured  with  and  follow  a  young  perfon,  who 
is  my  daughter;  for  whom  I  am  interefted,  as  well  as 
for  that  man  [pointing  to  George  Dandin.]  who  has 
the  honour  to  be  her  hufband.. 

Clitander.  "Who,  I? 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Yes;  and  am  very  glad  to  talk 
with  you,  to  learn,  by  your  favour,  the  meaning  of 
this  affair. 

Clitander.  What  a  fallhood!  Sir,  who  told  it  you? 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  A  perfon  that  believes  he  very 
well  knows  it. 

Clitander.  That  peifon  is  a  liar.  I  am  a  man  of 
honour:  do  ye  think  me  capable  of  fo  bafe  an  aftion,. 
Sir  ?  What  1  I  love  a  young  and  handfome  perfon  that 
has  the  honour  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mr.  de  Soten¬ 
ville!  I  refpeff  you  too  much  for  that,  and  am  too 
much  your  obedient  fervant.  Whoever  told  you  fo, 
is  a  fool. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Come  on,  fon-in-law. 

George  Dandin.  What? 

Clitander.  He  is  a  villain. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville  to  George  Dandin  J  Anfwer  him*. 

George  Dandin.  Anfwer.  him  yourfelf. 

Clitander.  Did  I  know  but  who  told  you  fo,  I  would 
run  him  through  before  your  face. 
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Mr.  cle  Sotenville  to  George  Dandin.]  Make  out  tire 
thing. 

George  Dandin.  It  is  fully  made  out.  It  is  true. 

Clitander.  Did  your  fon-in-law,  Sir,  tell - 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Yes  it  was  he  himfelf  that  com¬ 
plained  to  me  of  it. 

Clitander.  He  may  be  thankful  for  the  advantage  of 
belonging  to  you;  I  fhould  teach  him  elfe  to  tali;  in  a 
different  flrain  of  fuch  a  perfon  as  I. 

SCENE  VI. 

MR.  DE  SOTENVILLE,  MRS.  DE  SOTEN¬ 
VILLE,  ANGELICA,  CLITANDER, 
GEORGE  DANDIN,  CLAUDINA. 

MRS.  DE  SOTENVILLE. 

JEALOUSY  is  indeed  a  terrible  thing;  and  I  have 
brought  my  daughter  hither  to  clear  up  the  affair 
before  you  all. 

Clitander  to  Angelica.  Did  you,  madam,,  tell  your 
hufband  that  I  am  in  love  with  you? 

Angelica.  I !  How  could  I  tell  him  ?  Is  it  fo  then  ? 
upon  my  word,  I  would  fain  fee  you  truly  in  love  with 
me.  Be  at  that  fport,  I  befeech  you,  you  fhall  find 
whom  you  fpeak  to;  it  is  a  thing  I  advife  you  to  un¬ 
dertake.  Have  recourfe,  by  way  of  trial,  to  all  the  art& 
that  lovers  ufe:  attempt  a  little,  as  a  diverfion,  to  fend 
me  meffages,  write  love-letters  to  me  privately,  watch 
the  times  when  my  hufband  is  not  at  home,  or  the  time 
of  my  going  abroad,  to  talk  to  me  of  your  paffion;  you 
need  only  come  hither,  you  fhall  be  received  as  you 
ought,  I  promife  you. 

Clitander.  Hey-day!  you  have  no  need,  madam,  to 
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give  me  fo  many  inftru&ions,  or  to  be  fo  much  affront¬ 
ed:  who  told  you  I  was  in  love  with  you? 

Angelica.  For  my  part,  how  can  I  account  for  the 
ftories  that  were  told  me? 

Clitander.  Let  them  fay  what  they  pleafe,  but  you 
are  fenfible  whether  or  no  I  talked  of  love  to  you  when 
I  met  you. 

Angelica.  You  might  have  done  it;  you  would  have 
been  very  welcome. 

Clitander.  I  affure  you,  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  me;  I  am  not  a  man  that  will  make  ladies  unea- 
fy;  and  I  have  too  much  refpedt  for  you,  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  your  relations,  to  have  the  thought  of  being  in 
love  with  you. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville  to  George  Dandin.]  Well,  you 
fee. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Son-in-law  are  you  fatisfted  ? 
what  do  you  fay  to  this  ? 

George  Dandin.  I  fay  it  is  an  idle  ftory.  I  know 
very  well  what  I  know;  and  fince  I  muff  tell  the  truth, 
{he  juft  now  received  a  meffage  from  him. 

Angelica.  What!  did  I  receive  a  meffage? 

Clitander.  Did  I  fend  a  meffage? 

Angelica.  Claudina? 

Clitander  to  Claudina.]  Is  this  true? 

Claudina.  Indeed  it  is  a  great  lie. 

George  Dandin.  Hold  your  tongue,  huffy :  I  know 
your  tricks;  it  was  you  brought  in  the  meffenger  juft 
now. 

Claudina.  Whoj  I  ? 

George  Dandin.  Ay,  you.  Do  not  look  fo  demure- 
ly'  . 

Claudina.  Good-lack!  how  full  of  wickednefs  is  the 
world  now-a-days,  to  fufpe£t  me  thus,  me  who  am  in¬ 
nocence  itfelf! 
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George  Dandin.  Peace,  varlet;  you  pretend  to  be 
a  faint,  but  I  have  known  you  a  long  while,  and  yon. 
are  an  hypocritical  hut. 

Claudina  to  Angelica.]  It  is,  madam,  becaufe — 

George  Dandin.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  tell  you;  you 
may  pay  for  your  pranks  dearer  than  the  reft.  For  you 
have  not  a  father  that  is  a  gentleman. 

Angelica.  It  is  fo  grofs  a  falfhood,  and  what  touches 
me  fo  fenfibly,  that  I  can  fcarce  have  ftrength  to  an.- 
fwer  it.  It  is  horrible  to  be  accufed  by  an  hufband, 
when  one  has  done  nothing  to  him  which  one  fhoulft 
not  do.  Alas !  if  I  am  to  blame,  it  is  for  treating  him 
too  well. 

Claudina.  Indeed  you  are. 

Angelica.  All  my  misfortune  is  regarding  him  too 
much;  would  to  heaven  I  was  capable  of  permitting, 
as  he  talks,  the  addreftes  of  a  gentleman !  I  Ihould  not 
then  have  fo  much  reafon  to  complain.  Adieu !  I  can¬ 
not  bear  to  be  fo  grofly  injured. 

SCENE  VII. 

MR.  DE  SOTENVILLE,  MRS.  D  E  S  O  T  E  N- 
VILLE,  CLITANDER,  GEORGE 
DANDIN,  CLAUDINA. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville  to  George  Dandin. 

AH !  fon-in-law,  fo  virtuous  a  wife  was  never 
created  for  fuch  a  one  as  you. 

Claudina.  By  my  faith,  he  deferves  to  have  her  do 
as  he  fays;  and  was  I  in  her  place,  I  fhould  be  in  no 
fufpence  about  it.  [to  Clitander.]  Yes,  Sir,  you  ought 
to  make  love  to  my  miftrefs,  to  punifh  him.  Put  your- 
felf  forward,  I  tell  you,  it  will  be  worth  your  while, 
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and  I  will  affift  you  in  it,  fince  he  has  already  taxed  me 
with  fo  doing.  [Claudina  goes  out. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Son-in-law,  you  defeme  to  have 
all  this  faid  to  you-,  and  your  behaviour  fets  every  body 
again  ft  you. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  Come,  mind  to  treat  a  well-born 
gentlewoman  -better,  and  take  care  for  the  future  not 
to  make  any  fuch  blunders. 

.  -GeorgeDandin  afide.]  How  vexed  am  I,  to  be  found 
fault  with  when  I  am  not  to  be  blamed. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Mtt.  DE  SOTENVILLE,  CLITANDER, 
•GEORGE  D  A  N  D  I  N. 

Clitander  to  Mr.  de  Sotenville. 

AS  you  are  acquainted  with  the  pun&ilios  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  fee  how  grofly  I  have  been  affront¬ 
ed,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  fatisfaftion  for  the  affront 
that  has  been  offered  me. 

>Mr.de  Sotenville.  It  is  but  reafonable;  it  is  the  right 
way  of  proceeding.  Come,  fon-in-law,  give  fatisfa&i- 
on  to  this  gentleman. 

George  Dandin.  How,  fatisfa£lion  ? 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Yes;  it  muft  be  done  according 
to  the  rules  of  honour,  for  having  accufed  him  wrong¬ 
fully. 

<Geerge  Dandin.  Indeed  I  have  not  accufed  him 
wrongfully:  I  know  very  well  what  to -think  of  it 
Mr.  de  Sotenville.  No  matter  .;  whatever  you  may- 
think,  he  has  denied  it;  that  is  fatisfa&ory,  and  there 
is  no  pretence  to  complain  of  any  man  that  difowns  a 
thing. 

George  Dandin.  Then,  according  to  that,  if  I  fliould 
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■find  him  in  bed  with  my  wife,  he  would  clear  himfelf 
hy  denying  it. 

Mr.  daSotenville.  No  disputing;  make  your  excufes 
to  him  as  I  inftrudt  you. 

George  Dandin.  What,  do  you  think  I  fhall  exeufe 
myfelf  to  him  after - 

Xvlr.de  Sotenville.  Come,  I  tell  you:  there  is  no 
-occafion  for  confideration;  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
overdoing  the  matter,  when  you  are  under  my  direc¬ 
tion. 

George  Dandin.  I  cannot - — 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  I  beg,  fon  in-law,  that  you  would 
not  make  me  angry;  I  fhall  take  his  part  againft  you. 
Come,  fuffer  yonrfelf  to  be  governed  by  me. 

George  Dandin  afide.]  Ah!  George  Dandin ! 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Pull  off  your  hat  fir fc,  he  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  you  are  not  fo. 

George  Dandin  afide,  his  hat  in  his  hand.]  How 
mad  I  am  at  it ! 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Repeat  after  me.  Sir, 

George  Dandin.  Sir, 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  I  beg  pardon  [feeing  George 
Dandin  not  very  ready  in  obeying  him.]  Hah! 

George  Dandin.  I  beg  pardon 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  For  the  bad  opinion  I  had  of  you; 

George  Dandin.  For  the  bad  opinion  I  had  of  you  ; 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  It  was  becaufe  I  had  not  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  know  you, 

George  Dandin.  It  Was  bccaufe  I  had  not  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  know  you, 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  And  I  defire  you  to  believe 

George  Dandin.  And  I  deGre  you  to  believe 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  That  I  am  your  fervant. 

George  Dandin.  Do  you  think  I  am  fuch  a  fool  as 
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to -fay  that  I  am  the  fervant  of  a  man  that  wants  to  1 
cuckold  me? 

Mr.  de  Sotenville  threatens  him  againj  Ha! 

Clitander.  Sir,  it  is  fufhcient. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  No,  I  will  have  him  go  through 
with  it, and  everything  fhall  be  done  agreeable  to  form. 
That  I  am  your  fervant. 

George  Dandin.  That  I  am  your  fervant. 

Clitander  to  George  Dandin.]  Sir,  I  am  fincerely 
yours,  and  fhall  forget  what  has  puffed,  (to  Mr.  de  So¬ 
tenville.]  As  for  you,  Sir,  I  wilh  you  a  good  morn¬ 
ing,  and  am  forry  for  the  little  uneafinefs  you  have 
had. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  I  am  glad  that  matters  are  fo 
.  well  adjufted,  and  will  entertain  you  with  courfing  a 
■hare  whenever  you  pleafe. 

Clitander,  Sir,  you  confer  too  great  an  honour  upon 
me,  [Goes  out. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  See,  fon-in  law,  how  matters 
muff  be  be  managed.  Farewel.  Be  affured  you  are 
got  into- a  family  that  will  fupport  you,  and  not  fuffer 
;  any  affront  to  be  put  upon  you. 

SCENE  IX.- 

i 

GEORGE  DANDIN  alone. 

I  Wiih  that  I  had - But  thou  wouldft  do  it,  thou 

would!!  do  it,  George  Dandin,  thou  wouldft  do 
it.  Thou  haft  received  thy  juft  reward;  thou  art 
rightly  ferved;  thou  haft  exactly  what  thou  deferveft. 
Come,  I  have  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  difabufe  her 
father  and  mother,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  out  fome 
way  or  other  by  which  I  may  fucceed  in  it. 
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A  C  T  I.  S  C  E  N  E  -I. 

\ 

CLAUDIHA,  L  U  B  I  N. 


CLAUDINA. 

Knew  -very  well  that  it  could  fce  nobody  but  you 
|  who  told  it  to  fome  perfon,  from  whom  my  mailer 
heard  it. 

Lubin.  Indeed  I  never  told  it  to  any  one  but  a  man 
by  the  by,  that  he  might  not  fay  he  had  feen  me  come 
out  of  your  houfe;  the  people  in  this  country  mull 
certainly  be  great  tell-tales. 

Claudina.  The  vifcount  has  undoubtedly  made  a 
noble  choice,  to  take  you  for  his  a  mbs  fihd  or ;  he  has 
employed  a  very  cunning  perfon  on  this  occafion  tru¬ 
ly. 

J 

Lubin.  Pooh!  Ifhallbe  more  cunning  another  time-, 
and  I  will  be  more  cautious. 

Claudina.  It  is  full  time  indeed. 

Lubin.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  that.  I  have  forn-e- 
thing  to  tell  you. 

Claudina.  What  Is  it? 

Lubin.  Turn  your  face  a  little  towards  me. 

Claudina.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Lubin.  Claudina. 

Claudina.  What? 

Lubin.  Alas!  do  you  not  know  what  I  want  to  fay 
•to  you  ? 

Claudina.  No. 

Lubin.  To  tell  you  the  truth  then,  i  atr.  very  much 
in  love  with  you. 

Claudina.  In  good  earneft  ? 
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Lubin.  The  duce  take  me  if  I  am  not.  You  may 
believe  me  now  I  fwear  to  it. 

Claudina.  Much  good  may  it  do  you. 

Lubin.  I  feel  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat  when  I  look  at 
you. 

Claudina.  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Lubin.  What  do  you  do  to  be  fo  pretty? 

Claudina.  I  do  like  other  people. 

Lubin,  It  is  needlefs  to  fpend  many  words  on  the 
bargain.  If  you  chufe,  you  fhall  be  my  wife,  I  fhall 
be  your  hulband,  and  we  two  fhall  be  hufband  and 
wife. 

Claudina.  Perhaps  you  will  be  jealous  like  our  maf- 
ter. 

Lubin.  Indeed  I. will  not. 

Claudina.  For  my  part,  I  hate  your  fufpicious  huf- 
bands,  and  would  have  one  that  is  alarmed  at  nothing; 
one  fo  full  of  confidence,  and  fo  fecure  of  my  chaftity,’ 
hat  he  could  fee  me  in  the  midft  of  thirty  men  with- 
)ut  the  leaft  uneafinefs. 

Lubin.  Well,  fuch  a  one  I  fhall  be. 

Claudina.  It  is  the  moll  foolifll  thing  imaginable, 
0  miftrufi:  a  wife  and  torment  her.  The  truth  of  the 
natter  is,  no  good  comes  on  it;  it  makes  us  think  of 
laughty  things;  and  hufbands  with  their  nonfenfeof- 
en  make  themfelves  what  they  are. 

Lubin.  Well,  I  will  allow  you  to  do  every  thing 
i:ou  pleafe. 

Claudina.  That  is  the  way  not  to  be  deceived.  When 
hufband  relies  on  our  difcretion,  we  take  r.o  liberties 
ut  what  we  ought,  and  it  happens  to  him  as  it  docs 
)  thofe  that  open  their  purfe  to  us,  and  cry,  take;  we 
fe  it  modeftly,  and  are  contented  with  what  is  reafo- 
lble.  But  vhofe  that  are  clofe-fifted  towards  us,  ob- 
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lige  us  to  fleece  them,  and  we  do  not  in  the  leaftfpare 
them. 

Lubin.  Pooh  !  I  {hall  he  one  of  thofe  that  open  their 
purfe,  and  you  need  only  marry  me. 

Claudina.  Well,  well,  we  {hall  fee. 

"Lubin.  Come  hither  then,  Claudina. 

Claudina.  What  do  you  want? 

Lubin.  Come,  I  tell  you. 

Claudina.  O!  fair  and  foftly;  Ido  not  like  your 
palmers. 

Lubin.  Ah!  a  little  bit  of  love. 

Claudina.  Let  me  alone,  I  tell  you,  Ido  not  under* 
(land  joking, 

Lubin.  Claudina  ? 

Claudina  pufhing  Lubin  away.]]  Hah! 

Lubin.  Ah!  how  ill-natured  you  are  to  poor  folks  ! 
Fyeupon  it,  how  rude  that  is  todeny  people!  Arenotyou 
alharaed  to  be  handfome  and  not  willing  to  be  carefl'ed? 

Claudina.  I  will  give  you  a  flap  on  the  face. 

Lubin.  O  the  wild  creature !  fye  for  fhame !  how 
cruel  {he  rs! 

Claudina.  You  take  too  great  liberty. 

Lubin.  What  would  it  coft  you  to  let  me  do  it  ? 

Claudina.  You  muft  not  be  in  fuch  a  hurry. 

Lubin.  Only  one  little  kifs,  to  be  abated  upon  otfij 
marriage.  .  J 

Claudina.  I  am  your  humble  fervant  for  that. 

Lubin.  Come  now,  Claudina,  be  it  ever  fo  little. 

Claudina.  G!  by  no  means,  I  have  been  catcher!, 
that  way  already.'  Adieu.  Go  tell  the  vifcount,  I  will 
take  care  to  give  my  rniftrefs  his  letter. 

Lubin.  Farewell,  dcaree.  , 

11 

Claudina.  That  is  an  amorous  word. 

.Lubin.  Good  b’ye,  rock,  flint,  free-flone,  and  ever] 
(thing  in  the  world  that  is  hardeft. 
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Claudina  alone.  ]  I  will  go  deliver  it  to  my  miflrefs 
— But  here  die  comes  with  her  hufband,  let  us  retire, 
and  wait  until  die  be  alone. 

SCENE  II. 

GEORGE  DANDIN,  ANGELICA, 
GEORGE  DANDIN. 

INDEED,  Angelica,  I  have  but  too  much  reafcn 
to  believe  what  is  told  me  to  be  true,  I  am  not  fo 
blind  and  thick-fkulled  as  people  imagine. 

SCENE  III. 

CLITANDER,  ANGELICA,  GEORGE 
DANDIN. 


Clitander  at  the  farther  part  of  the  ftage. 

AH!  there  die  is.  But  that  devil  of  a  hufband 
iswith  her. 

George  Dandin  not  perceiving  Clitander,]  Through 
ill  your  pretences,  I  have  found  the  truth  of  what  was 
told  me,  and  the  little  refpefl  you  have  for  the  tie  that 
oins  us.  [Clitander  and  Angelica  bow  and  curtfv  to 
bne  another.]  Alas!  have  done  with  your  curtfies; 
do  not  mean  that  kind  of  refpett,  and  you  have  nq 
iccafion  to  make  yourjefts. 

Angelica.  I  make  my  jefts?  I  have  not  the  lead 
thought  of  fuch  a  thing. 

George  Dandin.  I  know  your  meaning,  and  under¬ 
hand—  [Clitander  and  Angelica  bow  and  curtfyagain.] 
iVhat,  again?  Ah!  no  more  of  your  jeering.  I  am 
tot  ignorant  that  you  think  me  much  below  you  be- 
:aufe  of  your  gentility,  but  the  refpe£t  I  mean  has  no- 
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thing  to  do  with  my  perfon.  I  fpeak  of  what  you  owe 
to  fuch  facred  ties  as  thofe  of  wedlock.  [  Angelica 
makes  a  fign  to  Clitander.]  No  fliriigging  up  your 
fhoulders,  I  do  not  talk  nonfenfe. 

Angelica.  I  fee  no  body  fhrugging  up  fhoulders. 

George  Dandin.  But  I  fee  too  plainly.  I  tell  you 
cnee  ■again,  that  marriage  is  an  obligation  which 
ought  to  be  very  much  refpe&ed,  and  that  it  is  very 
ill  done  of  you  to  *fe  it  as  you  do.  [Angelica  makes 
align  with  her  head. 3  Ay,  indeed,  ill  done  of  you; 
and  you  need  not  noddle  your  head  and  make  game 
of  me. 

Angelica.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

George  Dandin.  But  I  know  very  well,  and  I  know 
your  contempt  of  me  too.  Though  1  am  not  nobly 
born,  I  am  of  a  family  however  that  is  without  reproach; 
and  the  race  of  the  Dandins - 

Clitander  behind  Angelica,  without  being  feen  by 
George  Dandin.]  One  moment’s  difeourfe. 

George  Dandin  not  perceiving  Clitander.]  Hey? 

Angelica.  What  ?  I  do  not  fay  a  word. 

[George  Dandin  gees  round  his  wife,  and  Cli¬ 
tander  retires,  making  a  low  bow  to  George 
Dandin. 


SCENE  IV. 


CEORGE  DANDIN,  ANGELICA. 


GEORGE  DANDIN. 

SEE,  there  he  is  that  dangles  after  you. 

Angelica.  Well,  am  I  to  blame  for  that!  what 
would  you  have  me  do  in  it? 

George  Dandin.  I  would  have  you  do  like  a  wife 
that  defires  to  pleafe  no-body  but  her  hufband.  Let 
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them  fay  what  they  will  of  it,  galants  never  form  a  fiege 
but  when  they  are  encouraged:  there  is  a  certain  ian- 
guifhing  air  that  draws  them  as  honey  does  the  flies, 
and  modeft  women  have  a  behaviour  that  prefer.  tly 
drives  them  away. 

Angelica.  And  why  would  you  have  me  drive  them 
away?  I  am  not  affronted  but  pleafed,  when  people 
fay  I  am  handfome. 

George  Dandin.  Ay!  but  what  part  would  you  have 
an  hufband  abb  during  this  gallantry  ? 

Angelica.  The  part  of  an  honelt  man,  that  is  glad 
to  fee  his  wife  refpeffed. 

George  Dandin.  Your  fervant:  that  is  not  my  opi¬ 
nion;  the  Dandins  are  unaccuftomed  to  that  fafhi- 
on. 

Angelica. 0,theDandins  may  accuftom themfeivesto 
it,  if  they  pleafe.  But  I  declare,  for  my  part,  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  renounce  the  world,  and  bury  myfelf  a« 
live  with  an  hufband.  What!  becaufe  a  man  takes  it 
in  his  head  to  marry  us,  muft  we  immediately  lay  afide 
all  intercourfe  with  the  world?  The  tyranny  of  thefe 
hufbands  is  wonderful;  it  is  mighty  fine  of  them,  to 
defire  we  fhould  be  dead  to  all  diverfions,  and  only 
live  for  them.  To  me  it  is  all  a  jeft,  and  I  will  not 
die  fo  young. 

George  Dandin.  Do  you  perform  your  public  vows 
in  this  manner? 

Angelica.  I  did  not  make  them  to  you  voluntarily, 
but  you  forced  them  from  me.  Did  you,  before  the 
wedding,  afk  my  confent,  or  if  I  loved  you?  You  ad- 
vifed  about  it  with  my  father  and  mother  only;  it 
is  they,  properly  fpeaking,  that  married  you,  and  there - 
*ore  you  will  do  well  to  make  your  complaints  always 
o  them  of  the  wrongs  that  may  be  done  you.  For  my 
rart,  who  did  not  tell  you  that  I  would  marry  you,  and 
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whom  you  took  without  confulting  my  inclinations,  I 
do  not  think  I  am  bound  to  fubmiu,  like  a  Have,  to 
your  will ;  but  will  enjoy,  by  your  leave,,  thofe  happy 
days  which  youth  offers  me,  make  ufe  of  fuch  dear  li¬ 
berties  as  the  age  permits,  go  to  the  public  places,  and 
indulge  the  pleafure  of  hearing  fine  things  faid1  to  me. 
Prepare  then  for  your  punifhment,  and  thank,  heaven 
that  I  am  uncapable  of  doing  any  thing  that  is  worfe. 

George  Dandin.  Ay!  is  that  your  way!  I  am  your 
hufband,  and  I  tdl  you,  I  do  not  underftand  this. 

Angelica.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  your  wife,,  and  I 
tell  you,  I  do  underhand  it. 

George  Dandin  afidef]  I  have  a  great  inclination  to 
beat  that  face  of  thine  to  a  jelly,  and  make  it  in  a  con¬ 
dition  nevermore  to  charm  thofe  complimenting  fparks. 
Ah !  come  along  George  Dandin,  I  cannot  command 
myfelf,  and  it  is  better  for  me  to  begone  from  this- 
place. 


SCENE  V 


ANGELINA,  CLAUDINA 


CLAUDINA 


Thought  he  would  never  have  gone  away,  and  was 


]§_  impatient  to  give  you  this  letter  from  you  know 
who. 

Angelica.  Let  us  fee. 

Claudina  afide.]  As  far  as  I  can  obferve,  fhe  is  not 
much  difpleafed  at  what  he  writes  to  her. 

Angelica.  O!  Claudina,  in  what  a  gallant  flyle  is 
this  letter  written !  what  an  agreeable  air  have  people 
about  the  court  in  all  their  words  and  addons!  and 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  them  and  our  folks 
in  the  country! 


Claudina.  I  believe,  after  feeing  them,  you  are  not 
much  charmed  with  the  Dandins. 

Angelica.  Stay  here,  I  will  go  write  an  anfwer. 
Claudina  alone.]  I  do  not  need,  I  fuppofe,  to  de-- 
fire  it  may  be  favourable.  But  here  comes - 

SCENE  VI. 

CLITANDER,  L  U  BIN,  CLAUDINA. 
CLAUDINA. 

IMuft  own,  Sir,  you  made  choice  of  a  mighty  clever 
perfon  to  carry  your  melTage. 

Clitander.  I  durft  not  fend  any  of  my  own  fervants. 
But,  dear  Claudina,  I  mull  make  you  amends  for  the 
good  offices  which  I  know  you  have  done  me. 

[He  feels  in  his  pocket. 
Claudina.  Oh  !  Sir,  do  not  trouble  yourfelf,  there  is 
not  the  leaft  occafion  for  it:  I  do  you  fervice  becaufe 
you  merit  it,  and  I  feel  at  my  heart  an  inclination  for 
you. 

Clitander  giving  fome  money  to  Claudina.]  I  am 
obliged  to  you. 

Lubin  to  Claudina.]  Since  we  are  to  be  married, 
give  it  me,  that  I  may  put  it  to  mine. 

Claudina.  I  will  keep  it  for  you  as  well  as  the  kite. 
Clitander  to  Claudina,]  Did  you  give  my  letter  to 
your  fair  miflrefs? 

Claudina.  Yes;  and  fhe  is  juft  now  writing  an  an¬ 
fwer  to  it. 

Clitander.  But,  Claudina,  can  you  contiive  no  way 
for  me  to  fpeak  to  her? 

Claudina.  Yes,  come  along  with  me,  and  I  will 
Bring  vou  to  the  fpeech  of  her. 
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Clitander.  But  will  die  take  it  well,  and  is  there  no 
danger  in  it? 

Claudina.  No,  no,  her  husband  is  abroad;  befides, 
it  is  not  he  chiefly  die  has  to  manage,  it  is  her  father 
and  mother ;  and  provided  they  are  butprepodefled,  you 
have  nothing  elfe  to  be  afraid  of. 

Clitander.  Well,  1  fhall  truft  the  whole  affair  to 
you. 

Lubin  alone. 3  Odsbudikins,  what  a  fmart  wife  I 
fhall  have!  She  has  the  wit  of  four  people. 


SCENE  VII 


GEORGE  DANDIN,  LUBIN. 


GEORGE  DANDIN  afide. 


ERE  comes  my  informer  again.  I  \vi(h  he  could 


JL  be  brought  to  bear  witnefs  to  her  father  and 
mother,  of  what  they  will  not  believe! 

Lubin.  What,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Tell-Tale,  whom  I 
fo  ftridtly  charged  not  to  mention  a  word  of  what  I 
told  you  ? 

George  Dandin.  Did  I? 

Lubin.  Yes.  You  have  told  the  husband  every  word, 
and  you  are  the  caufe  of  his  making  a  clatter  about  it. 
I  am  glad  to  know  what  a  tongue  you  have  got,  and 
this  fhall  teach  me  never  to  tell  you  any  thing  more. 

George  Dandin.  But  hear  me,  friend. 

Lubin.  If  you  bad  not  tattled,  I  would  have  told 
you  what  is  now  going  on;  but,  for  your  punifhment, 
you  fha-Il.  know  nothing  at  all. 

.jOferge  Dandin.  Hew?  what  is  going  on  now? 

Lubin.  Nothing,  nothing.  See  how  what  you  get 
by  tattling :  you  {ball  find  out  no  more,  and  fo  I  leave 
y  )ur  mouth  to  water. 
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.  George  Dandin,  Stay  a  little. 

Lubin.  No. 

George  Dandin.  I  will  fay  but  one  word  to  you. 

Lubin.  No,  no,  forfooth;  you  have  a  mind  to  pump 
fomething  out  of  me. 

George  Dandin.  Nay,  it  is  not  for  that. 

-  Lubin.  Eh!  fome  nonfenfe  or  other;  1  fee  what  you 
want. 

George  Dandin.  It  is  fomething  elfe.  Do  but  hear 
me. 

Lubin-  No  more  of  the  matter.  You  would  have 
me  tell  you  that  the  vifcount  has  been  giving  money  to 
Claudina,  and  that  fhe  has  carried  him  to  her  mid  refs. 
But  lam  not  fuch  a  fool. 

George  Dandin.  Pray  now - 

Lubin.  No. 

George  Dandin.  I  will  give  you - 

Lubin.  A  fiddle-flick. 


SCENE  VIII 


GEORGE  DANDIN  alone. 


HIS  fellow  is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  wrought  upon 


as  I  imagined;  but  however,  the  frefh  intelli¬ 


gence  that  has  efcaped  him  fhall  ferve  the  fame  pur- 
pofe;  and  if  the  gallant  is  at  my  houfe,  that  will  be  a 
plain  cafe  to  her  father  and  mother,  and  fully  convince 
them  of  their  daughter’s  bafenefs.  The  mifchief  is,  I 
do  not  know  bow  to  mgke  my  advantage  of  this  notice. 
If  I  go  home,  I  fliall  drive  the  fpark  away;  and  what¬ 
ever  I  to  my  difhonour  may  fee  myfelf,  will  not  be  be¬ 
lieved,  even  though  I  fhould  fwear  to  it;  but  they  will 
fay  I  rave.  On  the  other  fide,  if  I  fetch  my  father-in- 
law  and  mother-in-law,  without  a  certainty  of  finding 
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the  galant  there,  it  will  be  the  fame  thing,  and  I  (hail 
fall  again  into  the  trouble  I  did  before.  Cannot  I  go 
iOltlyhnd  inform  myfelf  whether  he  is  ftill  there?  [af¬ 
ter  looking  through  the  key-hole.]  Ah !  heaven!  no¬ 
thing  is  more  certain :  I  perceived  him  through  the 
key-hole!  Fate  gives  me  now  an  opportunity  of  put¬ 
ting  them  to  confufion,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  mull  bring  hither  immediately  her  father  and 
mother. 


SCENE  IX 


MR.  BE  SOTENVILLE,  MRS.  DE  SOTEN- 
VILLE,  GEORGE  DAN  DIN, 


GEORGE  DAN  DIN 


^OU  disbelieved  me  juft  now,  and  faid  that  your 


daughter  could  not  be  guilty  of  what  I  accufed 


her ;  but  I  am,  at  prefent,  prepared  to  fhew  you  how 
ihe  ufes  me;  and  thank  heaven,  my  difhonour  is  now 
fo  plain,  that  you  can  no  longer  doubt  it. 

Fir.  de  Sotenville.  How,  fon-in-law!  are  you  again 
upon  that  matter? 

George  Dandin.  Indeed  I  am :  and  I  never  had  fo 
much  caufe  for  it. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  Do  you  ftill  come  to  trouble  us 
with  your  nonfenfe  ? 

George  Dandin.  It  is  not  nonfenfe,  madam,  but  re¬ 
al  truth. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Are  not  you  weary  of  being  trou- 
blefcme  ? 

Mrs.  de- Sotenville.  Will  you- never  get  rid  of  your 
■chimeras? 

George  Dandin.  No,  madam;  but  I  wifli  I  was  rid 
cf  a' wife  that  difgraces  me. 
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Mis.  de  Sotenvilie.  Prithee,  fon-in-law,  learn  how 
you  ought  to  fpeak. 

Mr.  de  Sotenvilie.  I  beg  that  you.  would  ufe  words, 
lefs  affronting  than  thofe. 

George  Dandin,.  The  lofer  cannot  laugh. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenvilie.  Remember  that  you  have  mar¬ 
ried  a  gentlewoman. 

George  Dandin.  I  remember  it  well  enough,  and 
{hall  have  occafion  to  remember  it. 

Mr.  de  Sotenvilie.  Then  if  you  remember  it,  think 
to  fpeak  more  refpedlfully  of  her. 

George  Dandin.  But  why  does  not  Are  think  rather 
of  treating  me  more  decently?  What!  Becaufe  {he  is 
a  gentlewoman,  muftfhe  have  the  liberty  to  ufe  me  as 
{he  pleafes,  and  I  not  dare  to  breathe  ? 

Mr.  de  Sotenvilie,  What  would  you  be  at  ?  What 
can  you  fay?  Did  not  you  fee  this  morning  how  Ike 
cleared  herfelf  of  knowing  the  perfon  you  came  to  me 
to  fpeak  about? 

George  Dandin.  Ay,  but  for  your  part,  what  could 
you  fay,  fhould  I  {hew  you  that  the  gentleman  is  now 
with  her  ? 

Mrs.  de  Sotenvilie.  With  her? 

George  Dandin.  Ay,  with  her,  and  in  my  houfe. 

Mr.  de  Sotenvilie.  In  your  houfe. 

George  Dandin.  Yes,  in  my  own  houfe? 

Mrs.  de  Sotenvilie.  If  it  is  fo,  we  fhall  take  your 
part  againft  her. 

Mr.  de  Sotenvilie.  Yes.  The  honour  of  our  family 
is  dearer  to  us  than  life;  and  if  what  you  fay  be  true, 
we  lhall  difown  her  for  our  daughter,  and  abandon  her 
to  your  refentment. 

George  Dandin.  You  need  only  follow  me. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenvilie.  Take  care  you  are  not  miftaken. 

Mr.  de  Sotenvilie.  Do  not  do  as  you  did  before. 
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George  Dandin.  Alas!  come  and  fee.  [pointing  to 
Clitander,  who  goes  out  with  Angelica.]]  There,  have 
I  told  any  thing  but  the  truth  ?  * 

SCENE  X. 

ANGELICA,  CLITANDER,  CL  AU  DIN  A,  MR. 
D  E  SOTENVILLE,  and  MRS.  DE  SOTEN- 

ville,  with  george  dandin,  at  the  farther 
part  of  the  ftage. 

Angelica  to  Clitander. 

ADIEU - 1  am  afraid  you  fhould  be  found  here  5 

and  I  muft  be  upon  my  guard. 

Clitander.  Then,  madam,  promife  that  I  fhall  fpeak 
with  you  at  night. 

Angelica.  I  will  do  my  utmolb  endeavours. 

George  Dandin  to  Mr.  and  Mrs-.,  de  Sc-tenville.] 
Let  us  get  behind  them  foftly,  and  try  not  to  be  feen. 

Claudina.  Ah!  madam,  we  are  undone! - Here 

is  youi  father  and  mother,  and  your  husband  with  them. 
Clitander  alide.]  Lack-a-day! 

Angelica  afide  to  Clitander  and  Claudina. ]  Take 
you  no  notice,  but  leave  it  both  of  you  to  me.  [alond 
to  Clitander.]  What!  can  you  have  the  prefumption 
to  treat  me  in  this  manner,  after  the  late  affair?  and 
is  it  thus  you  difguife  your  fentiments?  I  was  inform¬ 
ed  you  was  in  love  with  me,  and  that  you  formed  de* 
figns  of  vifiting  me:  I  (hewed  my  difpleafure  at  it,  and 
publicly  expreffed  my  meaning  to  you  plain  enough. 
You  denied  the  thing  ftoutly,  andaffured  me  you  had 
no  intention  of  offending  me;  and  yet  the  very  fame 
day  have  you  the  affurance  to  come  to  my  houfe  and 
viiit  me?  to  tell  me  you  are  in  love  with  me,  and  fay 
an  hundred  filly  things  to  perfuade  me  to  anfwer  your 
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extravagances?  As  if  I  was  a  woman  that  would  vi¬ 
olate  the  vow  I  have  made  my  husband,  or  ever  de¬ 
part  from  that  virtue  my  parents  taught  me.  Should 
my  father  know  it,  he  would  teach  you  to  behave  bet¬ 
ter;  but  a  modeft  woman  dees  not  like  to  make  a  buf- 
tle.  [Making  a  fign  to  Claudina  to  bring  a  flick.]  I 
do  not  care  to  tell  him  of  it,  but  will  fhevv  you, 
though  I  am  a  woman,  that  I  have  courage  enough  to 
revenge  myfelf  for  the  affronts  that  are  offered  me. 
What  you  have  done  is  not  the  adlion  of  a  gentleman, 
and  therefore  I  (hall  not  ufe  you  like  one. 

[Angelica  takes  the  flick,  and  goes  to  flrike  Cli- 
tander,  who  fhifts  his  poflure  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  blow  falls  upon  George  Dandin. 

Clitander  crying  out  as  if  he  had  been  hurt.]  On, 
oh,  oh,  oh!  foftly. 

SCENE  XI. 


MR.  DE  SOTENVILLE,  MRS.  DE  SO  TEN  V  I  L- 
LE,  ANGELICA,  GEORGE  DAN- 
DIN,  CLAUDINA. 


CLAUDINA. 

WELL  done,  madam,  flrike  boldly. 

Angelica  pretending  to  fpeak  to  Clitander.] 
If  you  have  any  thing  lies  at  heart,  I  am  ready  to  an* 
fwer  it. 

Claudina.  Learn  who  it  is  you  meddle  with. 
Angelica  feeming  furprifed.]  Ah!  father,  are  you 
there? 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Yes,  daughter;  and  I  find  that, 
in  diferetiorr  and  courage,  thou  proved  thyfelf  a  worthy 
branch  of  the  Sotenville  family.  Come  hither  to  me 
that  I  may  embrace  thee. 
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Mrs.  tie  Sotenville.  Embrace  me  too,  daughter.  A- 
las!  I  weep  for  joy,  and  difcover  my  own  blood  in, 
what  thou  haft  been  doing. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  How  delighted  ought  you  to  he, 
fon-in-law!  and  what  abundance  of  fatisfachion  muft 
this  accident  afford  you!  You  had  juft  caufe  to  be  a- 
larmed,  but  your  fufpicions  are  extremely  well  cleared 
up. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  No  doubt,  fon-in  law,  you  ought 
now  to  be  the  mod  contented  man  living, 

Claudina,  Indeed  he  ought.  What  a  wife  is  here! 
you  are  too  happy  in  having  her:  and  you  ought  to 
kifs  the  ground  fhe  treads  on. 

George  Dandin  afulej  O  traitrefs! 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  What  is  the  matter,  fon-in-law?. 
do  not  you  thank  your  wife  at  all  for  the  affedfion  yea 
fee  fhe  fhews  for  you  ? 

Angelica.  No,  no,  father,  that  is  needlefs.  He  is 
under  no  obligation  to  me  for  what  hefaw:  all  I  did! 
was  for  my  own  fake  only. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Whither  are  you  going,  daugh¬ 
ter  ? 

Angelica.  I  will  withdraw,  father,  that  I  may.  not 
be  forced  to  receive  his  compliments. 

Claudina  to  George  Dandin.]  She  has  reafon  to  be- 
difpleafed.  She  is  a  wife  that  deferves  to  be  adored,  , 
and  you  do  not  treat  her  as  you  fhould  do. 

George  Dandin  afide,]  Cunning  flutl 
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SCENE  XII. 

JAR,  DE  SOTENVILLE,  MRS.  DE  S  O  T  E  N  V  I  L~ 
LE,  GEORGE  DANDIN. 

MR.  DE  SOTENVILLE. 

IT  is  a  flight  refentment  for  the  late  affair,  and  it 
will  go  over  with  fondling  her  a  little.  Farewell, 
fon-in-law:  you  have  now  no  more  reafbn  to  be  un- 
eafy.  Go,  be  reconciled  to  one  another,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  pacify  her  by  excuflng  your  paflion  to  her. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  You  fhould  confider  fhe  is  a 
woman  brought  up  to  virtue,  who  has  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  be  fufpeiled  of  any  bale  ailion.  Adieu:  I 
am  glad  to  fee  your  uneafinefs  at  an  end,  and  the  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  which  her  conduit  muff  afFord  you. 

SCENE  XIII. 

GEORGE  DANDIN  alone. 

I  Hear  them  all,  but  fay  not  a  word;  for  I  fhould  get, 
nothing  by  fpeaking.  Never  was  any  difgrace  like 
mine.  Indeed,  I  wonder  at  my  misfortune,  and  the 
fubtle  contrivance  of  my  confounded  jade  of  a  wife  to 
make  herfelf  feem  always  in  the  right,  and  me  in  the 
wrong.  Is  it  poflible  that  I  {hall  always  be  thus  out¬ 
witted  by  her,  that  appearances  will  always  turn  again  ft: 
me,  and  that  I  fhall  never  be  able  to  conviif  her  ?  Fa¬ 
vour  my  defigns,  juft  heaven,  and  vouchfafe  to  let  peo¬ 
ple  fee  how  much  I  am  duped  by  this  devil  of  a  wife. 
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ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 

CLITANDER,  LUBIN, 
CLITANDER. 

fWilh  it  is  not  too  late,  for  the  night  is  now  far 
fpent.  I  do  not  know  which  way  to  go.  Lubin. 
Lubin.  Sir. 

Clitander.  Are  we  on  the  right  road? 

Lubin.  I  believe  we  are.  It  is  a  plaguy  foolish 
night  to  be  fo  dark  as  this. 

Clitander.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  wrong.  But 
if  on  the  one  hand  it  prevents  our  feeing,  on  the  other 
hand  it  hinders  our  being  feen. 

Lubin.  You  are  in  the  right:  it  is  net  fo  much  in 
the  wrong.  I  wifh  you  would  inform  me,  Sir,  you 
who  are  a  fcholard,  what  is  the  reafon  it  is  not  day  at 
night. 

Clitander.  That  is  a  great  quefdon,  and  whatsis  dif¬ 
ficult.  Thou  art  curious,  Lubin. 

Lubin.  Ay,  if  I  had  ftudied,  I  fhould  have  thought 
of  things  that  were  never  thought  of. 

Clitander.  So  I  imagine.  Thou  had  the  appearance 
of  a  fubtle  penetrating  mind. 

Lubin.  That  is  true.  Hold.  I  can  explain  Latin, 
though  I  never  learnfk.  For  the  other  day  feeing  col¬ 
legium  written  over  a  great  gate,  I  gueffed  that  it 
meant  college. 

Clitander.  That  isfurprifing!  Thou  canft  read  then, 
Lubin  ? 

Lubin.  Ay,  I  can  read  print;  but  I  never  could 
learn  to  read  writing. 
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Chtander.  We  are  now  at  the  houfe;  [after  clap¬ 
ping  his  hands.]  That  is  the  fignal  Claudina  gives  nae. 

Lubin.  O’  my  faith,  that  it  a  girl  worth  gold,  and  I 
love  her  with  all  my  heart. 

Clitander.  And  I  brought  you  here  to  talk  with  her.. 

Lubin.  Sir,  1  am - 

Clitander.  Hulh,  I  hear  fomebody. 


SCENE  II. 


angelica,  claudina,  clitander, 
LUBIN. 


ANGE  l  i  c  a. 


LAUDINA. 
Claudina.  Madam. 


Angelica.  Leave  the  door  a-jar. 

Claudina.  I  have  done  fo. 

[They  fearch  about  as  in  the  dark  for  each  other. 
Clitander  to  Lubin.]  It  is  them.  St. 

Angelica.  St. 

Lubin.  St. 

Claudina.  St. 

Clitander  to  Claudina,  whom  he  takes  for  Angeli¬ 
ca.]  Madam. 

Angelica  to  Lubin,  whom  lire  takes  for  Clitander.] 

How  now? 

Lubin  to  Angelica,  whom  he  takes  for  Claudina.] 
Claudina  ? 

Claudina  to  Clitander,  whom  Ihe  takes  for  Lubin.  J 
Who  are  you  ? 

Clitander  to  Claudina,  imagining  he  is  fpeaking  to 
Angelica.]  Ah!  madam,  what  joy  I  have ! 

Lubin  to  Angelica,  fuppofing  he  is  fpeaking  to  Clau¬ 
dina,]  Claudina,  my  deareft  Claudina. 
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Ciaudina  to  Clitander.]  Softly,  Sir. 

Angelica  to  Lubin.]  Hold,  Lubin.. 

Glitander.  Is  it  you,  Ciaudina? 

Ciaudina.  Yes. 

Lubin.  Madam,  is  itvou? 

Angelica.  Yes. 

Ciaudina  to  Clitander.]  You  miftook  me  for  the  o- 
then 

Lubin  to  Angelica.] Ttroth,  a  black  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  white  in  the  dark. 

Angelica.  Clitander,  is  it  not  you? 

Clitander.  Yes,  madam. 

Angelica.  My  hulband  is  fall;  aileep,  and  I  have  ta¬ 
ken  this  opportunity  for  us  to  talk  here. 

Clitander.  Let  us  find  fome  place  to  fit  down. 
Ciaudina.  That  is  well  thought  of. 

|[Angelica,  Clitander,  and  Ciaudina  fit  down  at  the 
farther  part  of  the  ftage. 

Lubin  feeling  about  for  Ciaudina.]  Ciaudina,  where 
are  you  ? 

SCE.NE  III. 

ANGEL  LIC  A,  CLITANDER,  and  CL  A  U  DINA, 

fit  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ftage,  george  dan* 
b  i  N,  partly  undreft,  lubin. 

GEORGE  DANDIN  slide. 

I  Heard  my  wife  go  down,  and  hurried  on  my 
clothes  to  follow  her.  Where  can  fhe  be  gone? 
Did  flie  go  out  of  doors?  , 

Lubinflill  feeling  about  for  Ciaudina.]  Where  art 
thou,  Ciaudina  ?  flaking  George  Dandin  for  Ciaudina.] 
Of  here  you  are.  O’  my  faith  thy  matter's  finely  trick¬ 
ed,  and  I  think  this  as  comical  as  the  beating-bout  I 
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heard  of.  He  is  now  faft  keeping,  your  miftrefs  fays, 
and  little  thinks  the  vifcount  and  fhe  are  together  whilft 
.he  naDs  it.  I  would  fain  know  what  he  is  dreaming 
of  now.  It  is  perfettly  comical.  How  comes  it  in 
his  head  to  be  fo  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  want  to  keep 
her  to  himfelf?  He  is  a  faucy  fellow,  and  the  vifcount 
does  him  too  great  honour.  You  do  not  fpeak,  Clau- 
dina.  Come,  let  us  follow  them;  give  me  your  pret¬ 
ty  little  fift  that  I  may  kifs  it.  Ah!  how  fweet  it  is! 
methinks  I  am  eating  fugar-plumbs.  [To  George 
Dandin,  whom  he  takes  for  Claudina,  and  who  pufhes 
him  roughly.]  Udfbud,  what  is  it  you  do?  That  little 
pretty  fift  is  woundy  hard. 

George  Dandin.  Who  is  there  ? 

Lubin.  No-body. 

George  Dandin.  He  runs  off, but  leaves  me  inform, 
ed  of  my  jade’s  frefh  treachery.  Well,  I  will  fend  im¬ 
mediately  for  her  father  and  mother,  that  this  affair 
may  be  the  means  of  getting  me  a  feparation  from  her. 
Soho,  Colin,  Colin. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  N  G  EI.ICA  and  CL  ITANDER,  with  CLATJDINA 

and  lubin,  fit  at  the  farther  part  of  the  ftage, 

GEORGE  DANDIN,  COLIN. 

COLIN  at  the  window. 

Q1R- 

George  Dandin.  Come  down  here  quickly. 

Colin  leaping  out  of  the  window  ]  Here  I  am.  No¬ 
body  can  come  more  quick. 

George  Dandin.  Are  you  there? 

Colin.  Ay,  Sir. 
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[Whilfi:  George  Dandin  goes  to  fpeak  to  him  op 
one  fide,  Colin  goes  tothe  other  and  falls  afleep. 

George  Dandin  turning  to  the  fide  where  he  thinks 
Colin  is.]  Softly.  Speak  low.  Heark  ye.  Run  to  my 
father  and  mother-in-law,  and  tell  them  I  intreat  them 
to  come  here  directly.  Do  you  hear?  heh  ?  Colin? 
Colin  ? 

Colin  from  the  ether  fide  wakening.]  Sir. 

George  Dandin.  Where  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Colin.  Here. 

George  Dandin.  Plague  on  the  booby  for  rambling 
from  me.  [As  they  hunt  for  one  another,  George  Dan¬ 
din  erodes  over  to  one  fide, and  Colin  to  the  other  fide.] 
I  tell  you,fiy  inftantlyto  my  father  and  mother-in-law, 
and  tell  them  I  conjure  them  to  come  here  immediate¬ 
ly.  Do  you  underfland  me?  Anfvver;  Colin,  Colin? 

Colin  on  the  other  fide  wakening.]  Sir. 

George  Dandin.  This  rafeal  will  make  me  mad. 
Come  to  me,  I  tell  you.  [They  run  agamfi:  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  both  fall.]  O  the  villain!  he  has  crippled 
me !  Where  is  it  you  are  ?  Come  here  that  I  may  drub 
you  heartily.  I  think  he  avoids  me. 

Colin.  Certainly. 

George  Dandin.  Will  you  come? 

Colin.  No,  faith  I  will  not. 

George  Dandin*  Come,  I  tell  you. 

Colin.  No,  you  will  beat  me. 

George  Dandin.  No  indeed,  I  will  not  touch  you. 

Colin.  Upon  your  word  you  will  not? 

George  Dandin  to  Colin,  whom  he  holds  by  the 
arm.]  Ay.  Come  hither.  Right.  It  is  happy  for  thee 
that  I  want  thee.  Go  quickly  to  my  father  and  mo¬ 
ther-in-law',  and  defire  them  from  me  to  come  here  as 
fall  as  they  poffibly  can,  and  tell  them  it  is  about  a 
matter  of  the  greateft  importance.  And  fliould  they 
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fcruple  on  account  of  the  time  of  night,  be  fure  to  prefe 
them  to  it,  and  allure  them  it  is  very  neceflary  they 
fhould  come,  in  whatever  condition  they  may  be.  Do 
you  underfland  me  now  ? 

Colin.  Yes,  Sir. 

George  Dandin  thinking  himfelf  alone.]  Get  you 
•gone  quickly,  and  make  hade  back  again;  for  my  part, 
I  will  get  into  the  houfe  and  wait  ’till — But  I  hear 
fomebody.  Is  it  not  my  wife?  I  mult  liften,  and  take 
the  advantage  of  this  darknefs. 

[Standing  clofe  to  the  door  of  his  houfe. 

SCENE  V. 

ANGELICA,  CLITANDER,  CLAUDINA,  L  TI¬ 
BI  N,  GEORGE  DANDIN. 

Angelica  to  Clitander. 

FAREWEL.  It  is  time  to  go. 

Clitander.  What!  fo  foon  ? 

Angelica.  We  have  talked  enough. 

Clitander.  Madam  I  can  never  have  enough  of  talk 
with  you;  it  would  take  whole  days  to  tell  you  all  I 
feel.  You  have  not  yet  heard  the  half  I  would  fay.  I 
cannot  find  words  fufneient  for  my  purpofe  in  fofhort 
a  time. 

Angelica.  I  will  hear  more  at  another  time. 
Clitander.  Alas!  You  pierce  my  foul  when  you  fpeak 
of  going;  how  miferable  I  will  be  when  you  are  gone! 
Angelica.  We  fhall  contrive  to  fee  each  other  again. 
Clitander.  Ay,  madam,  but  I  confider  that  when 
I  you  leave  me,  you  go  to  a  hulband.  That  thought  kills 
me;  and  the  privileges  hufbands  have,  are  cruel  things 
to  a  fond  lover. 

Angelica.  Are  you  fo  weak  to  be  uneafy  on  that 
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account:  or  do  you  fuppofe  it  poflible  to  Jove  all  forts  of 
hufbands?  "We  marry  to  pleafe  our  parents,  who  only 
coniider  riches :  but  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  be  even 
with  them;  it  would  be  a  great  joke  to  efteem  them 
more  than  they  deferve. 

George  Dandin  afide.]  Thefe  are  our  jades  of  wives. 

Clitander.  Ah!  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  perfon 
they  have  chofe  for  you  does  not  deferve  that  honour  i 
it  is  certainly  a  mod  extraordinary  match. 

George  Dandin  afide.j]  Thus  it  is  poor  hufbands 
are  treated. 

Clitander.  Heaven  never  intendedyou  for  the  wife 
of  a  yeoman;  you  deferve  a  very  different  fate. 

George  Dandin.  You  would  talk  a  very  different 
language  were  flie  yours;  would  to  heaven  fine  were ! 
I  have  enough  of  it;  I  will  go  in.  [He  goes  in  and 
fhuts  the  door  in  the  infide. 

SCENE  VI. 

angelica,  clitander,  claudina, 

L  U  B  I  N. 

CLAUDINA. 

ADAM,  it  is  late,  therefore  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  fay  againft  your  hufband,  difpattl 

quickly. 

Clitander.  How  cruel  you  are,  Claudina! 

Angelica  to  Clitander. J  She  is  in  the  right.  Let  u:: 
part. 

Clitander.  As  you  will  have  it  fo,  I  muft  fubmit, 
but  I  intreat  you  at  lead  to  pity  me  for  the  terrible  mo, 
ments  that  I  have  to  pafs.  , 

Angelica.  Farewell.  [ 
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Lubin.  Where  are  you,  Claudina,  let  me  bid  you 
good  night? 

Claudina.  Go,  go,  I  will  receive  it  at  a  diftance,  and 
return  it  you  fo  too, 

SCENE  VII. 

ANGELICA  CLAUDINA. 


L 


ANGELICA. 

ET  us  go  in  foftly. 

Claudina.  The  door  is  faft. 

Angelica.  I  have  the  mafter-key. 

Claudina.  Then  open  it  without  noife. 

Angelica.  It  is  fattened  on  the  infide,  what  fhall  we 


do? 


Claudina.  Call  the  boy  that  lies  there. 
Angelica.  Colin,  Colin,  Colin. 

SCENE  VIII. 


GEORGE  DANDIN,  ANGELICA,  CLAUDINA. 

George  Dandin  above  at  the  window. 

COLIN,  Colin.  O!  have  I  catched  you  then, 
madam  wife:  you  go  a  caterwawling  whilft  I  am 
alleep.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  to  find  you  abroad 
at  fuch  an  hour  as  this. 

Angelica.  Well,  and  what  harm  is  there  in  taking 
the  cool  night-air? 

George  Dandin.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  time  to  take 
the  cool  air  in.  But  it  is  a  heat  rather,  madam  jade: 
I  know  the  whole  intrigue  between  you  and  your  fpark. 
Wo  have  heard  your  pretty  converfation,  and  the  fine 
Vol.  IV.  H 
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things  you  have  faid  to  each  other,  in  my  commenda¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  my  comfort,  that  I  {hall  now  be  re¬ 
venged,  and  your  father  and  mother  will  be  now  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  juftice  of  my  complaints,  and  of  your  clif- 
orclerly  behaviour.  I  have  fent  to  bring  them,  and 
they  will  be  here  immediately. 

Angelica  afide-3  Heavens! 

Claudina.  Madam. 

George  Dan  din.  It  is  my  turn  to  triumph  now. 
Th  is  is  a  blow  you  did  not  expeH.  I  have  got  enough 
now  to  pull  down  your  pride,  and  deftroy  your  contri¬ 
vances.  You  have  blinded  your  parents  all  this  time, 
and  made  a  jeft  of  my  complaints  ;  all  I  could  fay  had 
no  effeft;  your  cunning  has  always  found  out  fome  way 
to  get  the  better  of  me,  but  thank  heaven  your  impu¬ 
dence  will  now  be  confounded :  Matters  will  now  be 
made  plain. 

Angelica.  But  pray  let  the  door  be  opened  tome. 

George  Dandin.  No,  no;  the  perfons  I  have  fent 
for  mud  be  here  firft,  to  fee  you  abroad  at  this  fine 
hour.  And  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  be  contriving 
fome  method  to  bring  you  out  of  this  fcrape:  invent 
fome  means  to  excufe  your  wild  pranks;  find  out  fome 
pretty  artifice  to  deceive  people,  and  appear  innocent, 
fome  fpecious  pretence  of  a  nocturnal  pilgrimage,  or 
a  friend  in  labour  that  you  went  to  affift. 

Angelica.  Nay,  I  do  not  intend  to  conceal  any  thing 
from  you.  I  do  not  pretend  to  vindicate  myfelf,  or 
deny  things  to  you,  as  you  are  acquainted  with  them. 

George  Dandin.  That  is  becaufe  you  find  all  means 
of  doing  fo  are  debarred  you,  and  that  you  cannot 
contrive  any  excufe  for  this  bufinefs,  but  what  may  ea- 
fily  be  proved  falfe. 

Angelica.  I  confefs  that  I  have  done  wrong,  and 
you  have  very  good  reafon  to  complain ;  but  I  beg  you 
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will  open  the  ox  '  for  this  time,  and  not  expofe  me  to 
the  rifpleafure  of  my  parents. 

George  Dan  din.  I  am  your  humble  fervant  for  that. 

Angelica.  Ah,  dear  hufband!  I  beg  you  will. 

George  Dandin.  Ah,  dear  hufband!  Now  I  am 
your  dear  hufband!  becaufe  you  find  you  are  catch- 
ed.  I  am  greatly  pleafed  at  that,  for  you  never  be¬ 
fore  thought  proper  to  ufe  fuch  kind  exprefiions  to  me. 

Angelica,  Hold.  I  allure  you  that  I  will  never  again 
give  you  any  occafion  to  be  uneafy:  and  of  me - 

George  Dandin.  All  that  fignifies  nothing.  I  am 
determined  to  have  your  behaviour  difcovered  for  once; 
I  will  not  lofe  the  advantage  of  this  adventure. 

Angelica.  I  beg  of  you  to  hear  me  one  moment. 
Pray  let  me  fpeak  to  you. 

George  Dandin.  Well,  what  have  you  to  fay? 

Angelica.  I  again  confel's  that  your  refentment  is 
juft,  and  I  have  been  in  the  fault,  that  whilft  you  were 
afleep,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  out.  1  had  an 
alfignation  with  the  perfon  you  fpeak  of,  but  when  you 
confider  my  age,  you  ihould  forgive  things  of  this  na¬ 
ture:  a  young  perfon,  who  is  juft  entered  upon  the 
world,  and  knows  nothing,  gives  into  thefe  liberties 
without  thinking  any  ill. 

George  Dandin-  Ay,  fo  you  fay,  and  this  is  one  of 
thofe  things  that  you  want  me  fo  pioufiy  to  believe. 

Angelica.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  have  not  been 
blameable  in  my  behaviour  to  you,  I  only  defire  you  to 
forget  one  fault,  for  which  I  fincerely  beg  your  par¬ 
don;  and  at  this  time  fave  me  from  the  cutting  re¬ 
proaches  I  may  have  from  a  father  and  mother.  If  you 
generoufly  grant  my  requeft,  your  obliging  condufl: 
will  intirely  win  me;  it  will  afre£l  my  heart,  and  pro¬ 
duce  there  what  the  bonds  of  marriage  and  all  the  pow¬ 
er  of  my  parents  could  not.  In  ftiort,  it  will  induce 
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me  to  lay  nfule  all  gallantry,  and  refpect  you  aloife. 

I  promife  that  for  the  future  you  fhall  find  me  the  befl 
-of  wives,  and  I  will  fhew  vou  fo  much  affe&ion  and 
friendfhip  that  you  will  be  quite  fatisfied  with  it. 

George  Dandin.  Ah!  crocodile  that  fawns  on  peo¬ 
ple  on  purpofe  to  murder  them. 

Angelica.  Grant  me  this  favour. 

George  Dandin.  No  more  of  the  matter.  I  am  not 
to  be  moved. 

Angelica.  Shew  yourfelf  generous. 

George  Dandin.  No. 

Angelica.  I  beg  you  will. 

Georne  Dandin.  No,  no. 

Angelica.  I  heartily  in-treat  you,  do. 

George  Dandin.  No,  no,  no:  your  lTsame  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  publickly,  and  I  will  have  them  undeceived. 

Angelica.  Well  then,  if  you  do  drive  me  to  defpair, 

I  forewarn  you  that  a  woman  in  this  condition  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  thing,  and  that  I  fhall  here  do  fomething 
for  which  you  will  repent. 

George  Dandin.  And  pray,  what  will  you  do? 

Angelica.  My  heart  will  give  itfeif  up  even  to  the 
moll:  defperate  refolutions,  and  with  this  dagger  here  I 
will  kill  myfelf  upon  this  fpot. 

George  Dandin.  Ha!  ha!  very  good. 

Angelica.  Not  fo  good  for  you  as  you  may  fuppofe. 
All  the  neighbours  know  our  quarrels,  and  the  conti¬ 
nual  ill-will  you  bear  me.  When  I  am  found  dead, 
there  is  not  a  foul  will  doubt  but  that  it  was  you  who 
murdered  me,  and  my  parents,  you  may  allure  yourfelf, 
are  not  people  that  will  let  my  death  go  unpunifhed, 
but  will  inflidb  upon  you  for  it  the  fevereft  punifh- 
rnent  that  the  profecution  of  juftice,  and  the  warmth 
of  their  own  refentment  can  afford.  This  will  be  a 
way  of  revenging  myfelf  upon  you  *,  and  I  am  not  thcj 
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fiift  of  thofe  that  have  made  no  difficulty  of  killing 
th'cmfelves,  to  deftroy  thofe  that  had  the  cruelty  to 
drive  them  to  defpair. 

George  Dandin.  1  am  your  humble  fervant  for  that. 
It  is  long  lince  killing  was  out  of  fafhion;  people  are 
wifer  now. 

Angelica.  If  you  do  not  open  the  door,  but  perfift  in 
your  refufal,  allure  yourfelf  that  I  will  immediately  con” 
vince  you  how  far  the  refolution  of  a  perfon  in  defpair 
can  go. 

George  Dandin.  Fiddle  faddle,  fiddle  faddlc,  it  is 
only  to  frighten  me. 

Angelica.  Well,  fince  it  mull  be  fo,  here  is  what 
will  content  us  both,  and  prove  if  I  am  in  jeft.  [pre¬ 
tending  to  kill  herfelf.]  Ah !  it  is  done.  Heaven 
grant  my  death  may  be  revenged  according  to  my 
wiffies,  and  that  he  who  is  the  caufe  of  it  may  meet 
with  a  juft  punifhment  for  his  cruelty  to  me! 

George  Dandin.  Hah !  could  fh,e  be  fo  revengeful 
as  to  kill  herfelf  to  make  me  be  hanged?  Let  us  take 
a  candle  and  go  fee. 

SCENE  XI. 

ANGELICA,  CLAUDINA. 


Angelica  to  Claudina. 

USH.  Softly.  Let  us  place  ourfelves  immedi¬ 
ately  at  the  door,  you  on  one  fide, and  I  on  the 
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S  C  E  N  E  X. 

Angelica  and  Cuudinj,  entering  the  lioufe 
the  moment  George  Dandin  comes  out,  and  {nut¬ 
ting  the  door  in  the  infide,  George  Dandin 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 


GEORGE  DANDIN. 

IS  it  poftible  for  a  woman  to  carry  her  malice  this 
far?  [after  looking  about  every  where.]  There  is 
no  body  here.  Well,  I  really  fufpedled  it:  the  huffy 
is  gone  away,  finding  (he  could  gain  nothing  upon  me, 
either  by  intreaties  or  threats.  So  much  the  better^ 
it  will  make  matters  ftill  worfe  on  her  fide,  and  her  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother,  who  are  coming,  will  be  the  more 
fenfible  of  her  guilt  by  it.  [Returning  to  the  gate  of 
his  houfe,  trying  to  enter.]  Ah!  la!  the  door  is  {hut. 
Soho  there,  homebody  open  the  door  to  me  immedi¬ 
ately. 


SCENE  XI. 

Angelica  and  Claudina  at  the  window, 

GEORGE  DANDIN. 


ANGELICA. 

'PI  AT  !  is  it  you  ?  Where  have  you  been,  you 
villain  ?  Is  this  an  hour  to  come  home  at, 
juft  at  day-break?  And  is  this  the  way  of  life  an  ho- 
neft  hufband  ihould  follow  ? 

Ciaudina.  Is  it  not .  very  pretty  to  go  fotting  the 
whole  night,  and  leave  a  poor  young  wife  at  home  all 
alone? 

George  Dandin.  How!  you  have - - 
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Angelica.  Go,  traitor  !  I  am  tired  of  your  behaviour : 
and  will  immediately  complain  of  it  to  my  father  and 
mother. 

George  Dandin.  And  is  it  thus  you  dare - 

SCENE  XII. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville  and  Mrs.  d  e  Soten* 
v  1  l  l  e,  in  their  night-gowns,  Colin  carrying  a 
lanthorn,  Angelica,  and  Claudi  n.a  at  the 
window,  George  Dandin. 

Angelica  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Sotenville. 

I  Conjure  you  come  here,  and  do  me  juftice  for  the 
greater!  indolence  that  ever  was  offered  by  a  huf- 
band,  whole  brain  is  fo  difordered  by  wine,  andjealou- 
fy,  that  he  neither  knows  what  he  fays,  or  does,  but 
has  fent  for  you  himlelf  to  be  witneffes  of  the  ftrangeft 
extravagance  that  ever  was  heard  of.  Here  he  is 
come,  in  the  manner  you  fee,  after  making  me  wait  the 
whole  night  for  him;  and  if  you  will  hearken  to  him, 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  the  mod  grievous  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  world  againft  me;  that  whilft  he  was  a- 
fleep  I  ftole  from  him  to  go  a  rambling;  and  an  hun¬ 
dred  other  ftories  of  the  like  nature  which  he  raves  a- 
bout. 

George  Dandin  afide.]  Here  is  a  wicked  wretch. 
Claudina.  He  has  got  fuch  a  whim  into  his  head ; 
he  would  have  us  believe  that  we  are  abroad,  and  he  in 
the  houfe. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  How!  What  does  all  this  mean? 
Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  Here  is  an  outrageous  piece  of 
impudence,  to  fend  for  us! 

George  Dandin.  Never - 

Angelica.  Father,  I  can  no  longer  bear  fuch  a  huf- 
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band,  my  patienee  is  quite  worn  out;  he  has  been  gi¬ 
ving  me  fuch  injurious  words. 

Mr  de  Sotenvilie  to  George  Dandin.]  S’heart,  thou 
art  a  fad  fellow. 

Claudina.  It  is  a  matter  of  confcience  to  fee  a  poor 
young  woman  treated  fo,  it  cries  to  heaven  for  ven¬ 
geance. 

George  Dandin.  Can  one - 

Mr.  de  Sotenvilie.  Go,  you  fhould  die  with  fharne. 

George  Dandin.  Let  me  only  fpeak  two  words  to 
yen. 

Angelica.  You  need  only  liften  to  him,  he  will  tell 
you  a  fine  heap  of  itories. 

George  Dandin  afide.]  I  am  quite  out  of  patience. 

Claudina.  He  has  drank  fo  much,  I  do  not  think 
we  could  ftay  near  him;  the  feent  of  the  wine  he 
breathes  reaches  us  here. 

George  Dandin.  Sir,  father-in-law,  I  intreat  you — 

Mr.  de  Sotenvilie.  Keep  at  a  diftance,  your  breath 
ftinks  of  wine. 

George  Dandin.  Madam,  I  conjure  you - 

Mrs.  de  Sotenvilie.  Fogh,  hand  off,  your  breath  is 
infefilious. 

George  Dandin  to  Mr.  de  Sotenvilie.]  Allow  me— 

Mr.  de  Sotenvilie.  I  tell  you,  keep  at  a  diftance, 
there  is  no  bearing  you. 

George  Dandin  to  Mrs.  de  Sotenvilie.]  Pray  now 
allow  me  to - 

Mrs.  de  Sotenvilie.  Fye  for  fharne,  you  turn  my  fto- 
mach  :  if  you  will  fpeak,  ftand  at  a  diftance. 

George  Dandin.  "Well  then,  I  fpeak  at  a  diftance. 
I  proteft  to  you  I  have  not  ftirred  out  of  the  houfe,  but 
it  was  flie  that  went  abroad. 

Angelica.  Is  not  this  what  I  told  you. 

Claudina.  You  fee  how  probable  this  is. 
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Mr.  de  Sotenville  to  George  Dandin.]  Go,  you 
ruake  fools  of  people.  Come  down  here,  daughter. 

SCENE  XIII. 

MR.  DE  SOTENVILLE,  M  R  S.  D  E  SOTENVIL¬ 
LE,  GEORGE  DANDIN,  COLIN. 

GEORGE  DANDIN. 

I  Call  heaven  to  witnefs  that  I  was  in  the  houfe,  and 
that- - - 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Hold  your  peace,  it  is  an  extra¬ 
vagance  that  is  unfupportable. 

George  Dandin.  May  I  be  this  moment  thunder- 
flruck  if - 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Think  of  alking  pardon  of  your 
wife,  and  do  not  difturb  your  brains  any  more. 

George  Dandin.  I  alk  pardon  ! 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Yes,  pardon,  and  upon  the  fpot. 

George  Dandin.  What !  I - 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  S’heart,  if  you  difpute  with  me,. 
I  will  teach  you  what  it  is  to  make  your  fport  of  us. 
George  Dandin.  Ah!  George  Dandin. 


SCENE  XIV. 

MR.  DE  SOTENVILLE,  MRS.  DE  SOTENVIL¬ 
LE,  ANGELICA,  GEORCE  DANDIN, 
CLAUDINA,  COLIN. 


MR.  DE  SOTENVILLE. 

COME  hither,  daughter,  that  your  hufband  may 
alk  you  pardon. 

Angelica.  I  pardon  all  he  has  faid  to  me?  No,  no, 
father,  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  that ;  and  I  delire  you 
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to  feparate  me  from  a  hufband  who  I  cannot  live  with. 

Claudina.  How  can  you  refufe  it  ? 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Such  reparations,  daughter,  will 
be  much  cenfured:  you  fhould  fhew  yourfelf  wifer 
than  he,  and  bear  it  patiently  once  more. 

Angelica.  How  can  one  bear  fuch  affronts?  No,  fa¬ 
ther,  1  cannot  confent  to  it. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  I  command  you  to  do  it,  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Angelica.  You  have  fuch  a  power  over  me,  that  I 
can  refufe  you  nothing. 

Claudina.  "What  an  obliging  temper! 

Angelica.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  obedient  to  you,  but 
it  is  difagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  forget  injuries. 

Claudina.  Poor  dear! 

Mr.  de  Sotenville  to  Angelica.]  Come  hither. 

Angelica.  All  you  prevail  upon  me  to  do  will  be  to 
no  purpofe;  it  will  be  all  to  do  again  by  to  morrow. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  We  will  take  care  of  it.  [To 
George  Dandin.]  Come,  down  upon  your  knees. 

George  Dandin.  Upon  my  knees? 

Mr.  de  Sotenville,  Yes,  upon  your  knees  immedi¬ 
ately. 

George  Dandin  kneels  down  with  the  candle  in  his 
hand.]  O  heaven!  [afide.]  [To  Mr.  de  Sotenville.] 
What  am  I  to  fay  ? 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  Madam,  I  beg  you  will  forgive 
me 

George  Dandin,  Madam,  I  beg  you  will  forgive  me 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  The  extravagance  I  have  been 
guilty  of, 

George  Dandin.  The  extravagance  I  have  been 
guilty  of,  [afide.]  in  marrying  you; 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  And  I  promife  you  to  behave 
better  for  the  future. 
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George  Dandin.  And  I  promife  you  to  behave  bet¬ 
ter  for -the  future. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville  to  George  Dandin.]  See  you  do 
fo,  and  believe  this  will  be  the  laft  of  your  infolence 
that  will  be  fuffered. 

Mrs.  de  Sotenville.  If  you  behave  in  this  manner  a- 
gain,  we  will  teach  you  the  refpedl  due  to  your  wife, 
and  thofe  fhe  is  related  to. 

Mr.  de  Sotenville.  The  day  begins  to  appear.  [To 
George  Dandin.]  Adieu.  Get  you  in,  and  learn  to  be 
prudent.  [To  Mrs.  de  Sotenville.]  And  for  our  parts, 
my  dear,  let  us  return  home  to  bed. 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 

GEORGE  DANDIN  alone. 

OHt  I  give  it  up  intirely;  I  can  fee  no  remedy 
for  it.  The  bell  method  a  man  can  take  is  to 
blow  out  his  brains,  when  he  has  married  fuch  a  de- 
vilifh  wife. 


THE  END. 
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The  Cuckold  in  Conceit,  a  Comedy  of  Three  Aft s, 
performed  at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  Little  Bourbony 
March  2§tht  I  660. 

IT  is  very  perceptible  in  the  following  comedy,  that 
the  author  has  greatly  improved  his  ftile  fince  his 
being  fettled  at  Paris.  The  Cuckold  in  Conceit 
is  more  corre£Hy  written  than  his  two  firft  comedies; 
but  if  you  fee  Moliere  in  fome  paflages  of  it,  it  is  not 
theMoliereof  the  Romantick  Ladies.  The  title 
of  the  piece,  the  principal  character,  the  nature  of  the 
intrigue,  and  the  kind  of  comic  humour  which  prevails 
in  it,  feem  to  declare  that  it  was  lefs  intended  for  the 
amufement  of  people  of  delicacy  than  to  make  the  vul¬ 
gar  laugh;  notwithftanding  this,  we  cannot  avoid  dif- 
covering  at  the  fame  time  a  very  moral  intention  in  it, 
which  is  to  make  us  fenfible  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
judge  too  precipitately,  efpecially  in  thofe  circumftan- 
ces  where  paffion  may  either  augment  or  diminifh  the 
objects.  This  truth  fupported  by  a  fund  of  gay  hu¬ 
mour,  and  a  fort  of  interefting  fubjeft,  drew  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  fpe&ators  for  forty  nights  together, 
although  the  marriage  of  the  king  kept  the  court  from 
Paris.  Some  authors  would  fain  have  criticifed  upon 
it,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 


ACTORS. 


Gorgibus,  a  citizen. 

Celia,  daughter  of  Gorgibus. 
Lelius,  in  love  with  Celia. 
Gros-Renard,  valet  of  Lelius. 
Sganarel,  a  citizen. 

Sganarel’s  Wife. 
Villebrequin,  father  to  Valere. 
Waiting-Woman  of  Celia. 

A  Relation  of  Sganarel’s  Wife. 

SCENE  a  public  Place. 
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ACT  I.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

GO  RGIBVS,  CELIA,  CELIA’S  WAITIN  G-W  O- 

MAN. 

Celia  coming  out  in  tears. 

VER,  never.  Sir,  {hall  I  confent  to  it. 

"*1  N  P"  Gorgibus.  Mrs.  Impudence,  what  do  you 
W  Sf 1 ^ you  prefume  to  oppofe  what  I  am 
K~‘  '•**  refolved  upon  ?  have  I  not  an  entire  power 

over  you,  and  will  your  childifh  pate,  with  its  vain 
whims,  pretend  to  rule  my  fatherly  difcretion  ?  I  beg 
to  know  in  your  wife  opinion  which  of  us  two  have 
the  bed  right  to  command  the  other,  and  which  is  mod 
capable  of  judging  what  is  mod  for  your  advantage?  I 
advife  you  to  take  care  how  you  inflame  my  rage,  or, 
s’death!  you  fhall  foon  feel  the  weight  of  this  old  arm. 
Your  bed  way  will  be  to  take  the  hufband  intended  for 
you,  madam,  without  more  to  do :  but  you  fay  you  are 
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uncertain  *what  difpofition  he  is  of,  and  would  con- 
fider  before-hand  whether  he  fuit  your  tafte.  "What 
occafion  have  I  to  trouble  myfelf  further,  after  being 
acquainted  with  the  vaft  fortune  he  has  got  left  him? 
Come,  come,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  with  this  for¬ 
tune,  I  will  engage  he  is  a  worthy  man.  Is  it  poflible 
for  a  man  with  twenty  thoufand  ducats  to  want  any 
accomplifhments  ? 

Celia.  Oh!  oh! 

Gorgibus.  Oh  I  oh !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  do 
you  obferve  the  fine  oh!  oh!  which  (he  expreffes ?  but, 
you  hut,  if  you  provoke  me,  I  will  make  you  cry  oh  ! 
oh!  in  a  different  manner.  You  fee  what  effe£l:  your 
ftudying  romances  has;  your  head  is  fo  fluffed  with 
foolifh  amours,  that  you  converfe  of  Clelia  oftener  than 
of  God.  But  I  will  throw  all  thefe  dangerous  books 
into  the  fire,  which  only  corrupt  young  minds,  and 
give  you  in  place  of  them,  Bunyan’s  Heavenly  Foot¬ 
man,  and  Flavel’s  Saint  indeed,  two  excellent  books. 
Such  writings  as  thefe  inftruel  people  how  to  fpend 
their  time  well.  If  you  had  read  only  thefe  pieces  of 
morality,  you  would  have  fubmitted  to  my  commands 
more  chearfully. 

Celia.  Good  Sir,  can  ‘you  imagine  I  can  ever  forget 
that  unchangeable  affe&ion  which  I  owe  Lelius?  I 
would  do  wrong  to  marry  without  your  confent;  but 
it  was  yourfclf  who  engaged  us- to  each  other. 

Gorgibus.  I  own  Lelius  is  a  handfome  fellow;  but, 
madam,  I  would  have  you  to  leant,  that  every  thing 
fhould  give  way  to  riches.  "Were  thofe  engagements 
much  ftronger  than  they  are,  this  man’s  fortune  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  annul  them.  Riches  will  make  the  moft 
ordinary  perfonhandfome, and  without  them  matrimony 
is  very  uncomfortable.  I  do  not  imagine  that  you  are 
extremely  fond  of  Valere,  yet,notwithflanding  he  is  not 
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the  moft  agreeable  lover,  he  will  make  a  very  good  huf¬ 
band.  The  very  name  of  hufband  has  fomething  very 
endearing  in  it,  and  love  is  often  the  bleffed  confe. 
quence  of  marriage.  But  I  am  a  fool  to  Hand  reafon- 
ing,  while  it  is  in  my  power  to  command.  Truce  with 
your  impertinences,  for  I  will  have  no  more  of  your 
foolifh  complaints.  Valere  intends  to  pay  you  a  vifit 
this  afternoon,  and  you  may  give  him  a  cold  reception 
ifyoupleafe;  but  if  I  perceive  that  you  do  not  put  on 
a  very  chearful  countenance,  I  will  fay  no  more  about 
the  affair,  depend  upon  it. 

SCENE  II. 

CELIA,  CELIA’s  WAITING  - WOMAN. 


WAITING-WOMAN. 

WHAT,  madam,  and  do  you  ftubbornly  refufe 
what  many  people  would  with  all  their  hearts 
accept  of?  To  weep  when  a  good  hufband  is  offered, 
and  diflike  to  fay  Yes,  and  fuch  a  charming  one  too? 
Well,  I  wifh  any  man  would  marry  me!  1  affure  you 
I  would  not  take  much  intreating ;  I  would  fay  Yes  a 
dozen  times  inftead  of  once.  Your  brother’s  tutor  is 
a  feufible  man,  and  as  we  were  talking  about  worldly 
affairs  one  day,  he  faid,  a  woman  was  like  ivy,  which 
while  it  twines  round  fome  fturdy  tree  appears  green 
and  beautiful,  but  when  feparated  from  it,  is  good  for 
nothing.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  true,  dear  lady;  I 
a  poor  iinner  find  it  fo.  When  my  poor  Martin  was 
alive  (heaven  reft  his  foul!)  my  complexion  was  like 
a  cherubim’s*,  I  was  comely  and  plump,  my  eyes 
glanced  with  pleafure,  and  my  heart  was  chearful; 
and  to  this  minute  I  bewail  my  lofs  of  him.  In  thofe 
joyful  days,  which  quickly  paffed  away,  I  never  warm- 
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ed  my  bed,  even  in  the  fevereft  weather;  I  evers 
thought  it  foolifh  to  air  the  fheets:  and  now  I  tremble; 
with  cold  even  in  the  dog-days.  Depend  upon  it,  ma¬ 
dam,  there  is  nothing  fo  comfortable  as  having  a  huf- 
band  to  lie  by  one’s  fide  at  night,  if  it  was  only  to  fay' 
God  blefs  you,  if  you  happen  to  fneeze. 

Celia.  And  would  you  advife  me  to  do  fuch  a  wick¬ 
ed  thing,  as  to  take  up  with  this  ugly  fellow,  and 
forfake  Lelius  ? 

Waiting- Woman.  Indeed  Lelius  is  a  mere  brute,  to 
flay  away  at  this  unfeafonable  time;  his  long  abfence 
makes  me  very  much  fufpedt  his  confiancy. 

Celia  {hewing  her  the  pi£ture  of  Lelius.]  O!  do  not 
fink~me  quite  by  fuch  a  dire  prefage!  obferve  atten¬ 
tively  the  features  of  this  face,  they  fwear  eternal,  mu¬ 
tual,  fervent  paffion,  and,  after  all,  I  would  not  wil¬ 
lingly  believe  them  liars,  but  that  he  is  fuch  as  art  here 
reprefents,  and  preferves  an  unchangeable  affedlion  for 
my  love. 

Waiting-Woman.  Really  thefe  features  fpeak  a  de» 
ferving  lover,  and  you  have  good  reafon  to  love  him 
tenderly. 

Celia.  And  yet  I  mull-- — -Ah !  fupport  me. 

[[Dropping  the  picture  of  Lelius. 

Waiting-Woman.  Madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?-— O  heavens  1  fhe  faints.  Help  there,  fomebo* 
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SCENE  III. 

CELIA,  SGANAREL,  CELIa’s  WAITING  WO¬ 
MAN. 

SG  ANAREL. 

WHAT  makes  you  cry  out  fo? 

"Waiting -Woman.  O!  Sir,  my  lady  is  dying. 
Sganarel.  What!  is  that  all?  You  made  fuch  a 
noife,  I  thought  the  fun  had  fallen  from  the  ikies. 
Let  us  fee,  however.  Madam,  are  you  dead?  urn!  fhe 
is  filent. 

Waiting-Woman.  Do  you  fupport  her,  and  I  fhall 
go  bring  fomebody  to  carry  her  in. 

SCENE  IV. 


OvE  L  I  A,  SGANAREL,  SGANARELJS  WIFE. 

Sganarel  palling  his  hand  over  Celia’s  bofom. 

SHE  is  as  cold  as  clay,  and  I  know  not  what  to  fay 
to  it:  let  me  come  near  and  try  whether  {he 
breathes  or  not.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell!  But,  I  perceive 
fome  tokens  of  life  there. 

Sganarel’s  Wife  looking  from  the  window.]  Ah! 
what  do  I  fee?  my  hufband,  holding  in  his  arms — I 
will  run  down  and  learn  the  meaning  of  it:  he  is 
falfe  to  me  moil  certainly,  and  I  ihould  be  glad  to 
catch  him. 

Sganarel.  Some  fpeedy  method  muil  be  taken  for 
her  affiftance;  ihe  would  be  in  the  wrong  to  die  cer¬ 
tainly.  As  long  as  one  can  ftay  in  this  world,  it  is 
very  fooliih  to  take  a  journey  into  the  next.  [He 
carries  her  in. 
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SCENE  V. 

sganarel’s  wife  alone. 

HE  has  left  the  place  fo  fuddenly,  that  my  curio- 
fity  is  difappointed:  but  I  make  no  doubt  of 
his  bafenefs;  the  little  I  have  feen  difcovers  all  tome, 
I  now  no  longer  wonder  at  that  ftrange  indifference 
with  which  he  returns  my  model!  love:  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  wretch  referves  his  fondtiefs  for  others,  and  feeds 
their  pleafures  by  ftarving  mine.  But  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  hufbands  to  become  indifferent  towards 
what  is  in  their  power.  At  the  beginning  they  all  do 
wonders,  and  feem  to  have  a  moft  violent  paffion  for 
us;  but  the  traitors  foon  grow  weary  of  oui  fondnefs, 
and  carry  elfewhere  what  is  due  to  us  alone.  O  how 
it  vexes  me,  that  the  laws  will  not  permit  a  body  to 
change  one’s  hufband  as  often  as  one  does  one’s  drift. 
That  would  be  mighty  convenient;  and  I  know  fome 
people  would  be  as  glad  as  myfelf  if  this  were  the  cafe. 
[Taking  up  the  pidlure  which  Celia  had  dropt.]  But 
what  fine  thing  is  this  that  fortune  here  prefents  me? 
The  enamel  is  delicate,  the  engraving  excellent;  I  will 
open  it. 


SCENE  VI. 

SGANAREL,  SGANAREL’s  WIFE. 

Sg  anarel  thinking  himfelf  alone. 

THE  £  thought  her  dead;  there  was  nothing  in  it 
though,  for  flie  is  now  very  well  again.  But, 
I  fee  my  wife. 

Sganarel’s  wife  thinking  herfelf  alone.]  O  heaven! 
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it  is  in  miniature,  a  charming  pidture  of  a  handfome 
man. 

Sganarel  afide,  and  looking  over  his  wife’s  fhoulder.] 
What  is  this  that  {he  examines  with  fo  much  earnefl- 
nefs?  This  pidbure  bodes  my  honour  no  kind  of  good  : 
a  very  ugly  jealoufy  begins  to  work  within  my  bofom. 

Sganarel’s  wife  not  perceiving  her  hufband.]  Never 
did  I  fee  any  thing  more  beautiful !  The  workmanfhip 
is  much  more  valuable  than  the  gold.  O  how  fvveet 
it  fmiles! 

Sganarel  afide.]  Duce  take  her,  fhe  kifles  it  too !  Nay, 
then  I  have  it. 

Sganarel’s  wife  talks  on.]  I  proteft  it  would  be  a 
charming  thing  to  have  fuch  a  fweet  man  at  a  body’s 
feet.  If  he  fhould  make  his  addreiTes  preffingly,  the 
bias  would  be  very  flrong  on  the  fide  of  the  temptation. 
Heavens!  why  had  not  I  fuch  a  handfome  man  as 
this  for  my  hufband,  inftead  of  my  clownifh - 

Sganarel  fnatching  the  picture  from  her.]  Have  I 
furprized  you  in  the  very  add  of  rebellion,  hufiey, 
blafpheming  the  honour  of  your  own  dear  hufband? 
Pray,  my  dear  wife!  according  to  your  calculation, 
and  all  things  well  confidered,  is  not  my  lord  as  good 
as  my  lady?  In  the  name  of  Belzebub  (who  is  welcome 
to  fly  away  with  you)  what  more  extiaordinary  match 
could  you  have  wifhed  for?  Who  can  find  any  thing 
in  me  to  find  fault  with?  This  fhape!  This  air!  ad¬ 
mired  by  every  body;  this  face!  fo  adapted  to  infpire 
love!  for  which  a  thoufand  beauties  figh  both  night 
and  day.  And  yet  there  is  not,  it  feems,  about  all  my 
charming  perfon  a  morfe!  that  can  .pleafe  you:  but  to 
cram  your  ravenous  appetite,  the  ragoo  of  a  galant  mud 
be  added  to  ?.n  hufband. 

Sganarel’s  wife.  I  underhand  by  half  a  word  the 
drift  of  your  raillery;  you  fuppnfe  by  this  means - 
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Sganarel.  Try  to  impofe  on  others,  I  befeech  you : 
the  fadt  is  evident;  and  I  have  in  my  hands  here  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  the  injury  I  complain  of. 

Sganarel’s  wife.  My  anger  is  already  but  too  outra¬ 
geous  without  being  increafed  by  any  new  affront.  But, 
hark’e,  do  not  imagine  you  fhall  keep  my  pretty  thing : 
pray,  confider  a  little - 

Sganarel.  I  am  confi  dering  how  to  break  your  neck. 
I  wifh  I  had  but  the  original  at  my  mercy,  as  much  as 
I  have  the  copy! 

Sganarel’s  wife.  What  would  you  do  with  him? 

Sganarel.  O  nothing  at  all,  my  love!  Thou  dear  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  vows!  I  am  greatly  to  blame  for  chiding, 
when  my  brows  ought  to  thank  you  for  the  favours  you 
bellow  upon  them.  [Looking  at  the  picture  of  Lelius.] 
This  is  your  pretty  man,  your  darling  bed-fellow,  the 
wicked  incentive  of  your  fecret  flames,  the  handfome 
fellow  with  whom - 

Sganarel’s  wife.  Well,  go  on. 

Sganarel.  With  whom,  I  tell  you - 1  am  ready  to 

die  with  the  vexation  of  it. 

Sganarel’s  w  ife.  What  would  the  blockhead  have  me 
underffand  by  this? 

Sganarel.  Good  Mrs.  Pert,  you  know  but  too  well. 
My  name  no  longer  will  be  Sganarel ;  every  body  will 
call  me  Signior  Cornutus :  lam  fo  to  my  honour;  but 
I  fhall  let  you,  who  take  it  from  me,  feel  the  weight 
of  my  arm. 

Sganarel’ s  wife.  Do  you  know,  fellow,  whom  you 

are  talking  to? 

Sganarel.  Dare  you  play  me  thefe  devil ifh  pranks? 

Sganarel’s  wife.  What  devililh  pranks?  I  do  not 
underfland  you. 

Sganarel.  Oh !  it  is  not  worth  complaining  of :  this 
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flag’s  topknot  provided  for  my  head,  is,  indeed,  a  very 
pretty  thing. 

Sganarel’s  wife.  Then  after  having  given  me  the 
greateft  provocation  that  can  poflibly  excite  a  wife’s  re¬ 
venge,  doft  thou  imagine,  by  the  foolilh  artifice  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  angry,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  my  refent- 
ment?  Sure  fuch  infolence  was  never  heard  of  before 
upon  the  like  occafion!  He  that  commits  the  fault  is 
the  perfon  that  begins  the  quarrel. 

Sganarel.  What  effrontery!  to  fee  this  confident  be¬ 
haviour,  would  not  any  one  fuppofe  her  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  virtuous  women  breathing? 

Sganar el’s  wife.  Away,  begone  out  of  my  fight; 
wheedle  your  whores,  pay  your  vows  to  them,  and  let 
them  have  your  embraces;  but  give  me  my  pidiure, 
and  do  not  make  your  jeft  of  me. 


[She  fnatches  the  pidfure  from  him  and  runs  away, 
Sganarel.  You  may  run  where  you  pleafe  with  it, 
but  I  allure  you  you  fhall  not  keep  it  long. 


A  C  T  II.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 


LELIUS,  GROS-RENARD. 
GROS-RENARD. 

HEIGH-HC!  Well,  we  are  at  lafi:  got  to  this 
devilifh  place:  but,  Sir,  if  I  maybe  fo  bold,  I 
vili  afk  you  a  particular  quellion. 

Lelius.  Well,  what  is  it? 

.  Gros-renard.  Is  the  devil  in  that  body  of  yours,  not 
0  fink  under  fuch  fatigues  as  thefe  ?  for  eight  whole 
•ays  together,  riding  long  ftages,  whip  and  fpur,  upon 
onfounded  fcrubs,  whofe  curfed  trot  fihook  us  fo  dam- 

Vol.  IV.  I 
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nably,  that,  for  my  part,  every  limb  of  me,  lam  fure, 
is  out  of  joint;  without  complaining  of  a  worfe  acci¬ 
dent  that  troubles  me  very  much  in  a  certain  place. 
And  yet  no  fooner  are  you  arrived,  but  out  you  go  frefli 
and  well,  without  taking  any  reft,  or  eating  the  leaft: 
morfel. 

Lelius.  This  great  earneftnefs  is  not  certainly  to  be 
blamed.  My  foul  is  alarmed  with  the  report  of  Celia’s 
marriage:  you  know  how  much  I  love  her,  and  I  mull 
learn  what  this  tormenting  rumour  means  ere  I  admit 
of  any  other  care. 

Gros-renard.  Ay,  Sir,  but  a  good  meal  would  be 
very  ferviceable  to  you  in  the  clearing  up  of  this  mat¬ 
ter;  your  refolution,  doubtlefs,  would  become  thereby 
much  more  able  to  vvithftand  the  ftrokes  of  fate.  I 
judge  of  it  by  my  own  felf,  for  when  I  am  hungry,  the 
leaft  difappointment  feizes  me,  and  pulls  me  down ;  but 
when  I  have  eat  a  hearty  meal,  my  foul  is  fortified  a- 
gainft  every  thing,  and  the  greateft  misfortunes  have 
but  little  weight.  Truft  to  my  advice,  Sir ;  drinkfree- 
ly,  to  fupport  you  againft  whatever  mifchief  fortune 
can  do,  and  float  your  heart  all  round  with  wine,  that 
forrow  may  find  no  entrance  to  it. 

Lelius.  I  cannot  eat. 

Gros-renard  added]  Let  me  die,  if  that  means  me 
any  good,  [aloud.]  For  all  that  your  dinner  {hall  foon 
be  ready. 

Lelius.  Hold  your  peace,  you  blockhead. 

Gros-renard.  How  barbarous  is  that  order! 

Lelius.  I  am  not  hungry,  but  diflatisfied. 

Gros-renard.  And,  for  my  part,  lam  hungry,  and 
diflatisfied  befides,  to  find  that  a  foolifh  love-affair  em¬ 
ploys  all  your  thoughts. 

Lelius.  Leave  me  to  inform  myfclf  about  the  mi- 
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lilrefs  of  my  foul,  and  without  prefiing  me  any  more, 
go  fatisfy  your  own  appetite. 

Gros-renard.  I  chearfully  obey  whatever  a  mailer 
commands. 

SCENE  II. 

L  e  L  1  u  s  alone. 

NO:  no:  my  foul  admits  unreafonable  fears:  I 
have  the  father’s  promife,  and  the  daughter  has 
Ihewn  fuch  proofs  of  love  as  may  fupport  my  hopes. 

SCENE  III. 

SGANAREL,  LELIUS. 

Sganarel  not  perceiving  Lelius,  and  holding  the 
picture  in  his  hand. 

I  Knew  very  well  I  fhould  prefently  get  it:  and  now 
at  pleafure  I  can  examine  the  countenance  of  that 
rafcal  who  caufes  my  difhonour.  I  do  not  know  who 
it  is. 

Lelius  afide.]  Heavens!  wdiat  is  it  that  I  fee?  If 
that  be  my  picture,  what  ought  I  not  to  dread? 

Sganaiel  not  perceiving  Lelius.]  Ah!  poor  Sgana¬ 
rel!  to  what  a  fate  is  thy  reputation  doomed?  mud — 
[Seeing  Lelius,  who  obferves  him,  he  turns  to 
the  other  fide. 

Lelius  afide.]This  pledge  cannot  begone  from  thofe 
fair  hands  to  whom  I  gave  it,  without  dartling  my  be¬ 
lief. 

Sganarel  afide.]  Mud  people  point  at  thee  with  two 
fingers  from  this  time  forwards  ?  Mud  fongs  be  made 

I  2 
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about  thee?  and,  at  every  turn  mull  the  fcandalous  af¬ 
front  be  flung  in  thy  teeth  which  a  wicked  wife  has 
printed  upon  thy  forehead? 

Lelius  abide.]  Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes? 

Sganarel.  Oh!  jade!  haft  thou  the  impudence  to 
make  me  a  cuckold  in  the  flower  of  my  age  ?  The  wife 
too  of  an  hufband  that  may  be  reckoned  handfome; 
and  muft  a  monkey,  a  curfed  owl - 

Lelius  afide,  looking  ftill  at  the  pidbure  in  Sgana- 
rel’s  hand.]  I  can  no  longer  doubt  it;  it  is  my  very 
pidbure. 

Sganarel  turning  his  back  towards  him.]  This  man 
feems  very  inquifitive. 

Lelius  afide,]  It  greatly  furprifes  me. 

Sganarel  afide.]  "What  can  he  want? 

Lelius  afide.]  I  will  fpeak  to  him.  [aloud.]  May 

I - [Sganarel  going  farther  off.]  Nay,  one  word,  I 

befeech  you. 

Sganarel  afide,  fhunning  him  again.]  What  ftory 
would  he  tell  me  now  ? 

Lelius.  May  I  be  fo  bold  as  afk  by  what  accident 
that  pidbure  came  into  your  hands? 

Sganarel  afide.]  What  makes  him  afk  that  quefti- 

on  ?  but  I  am  apt  to  think  here - [examining  Lelius 

and  the  pidbure  in  his  hand.]  O!  by  my  faith,  the 
reafon  of  his  concern  is  plain  enough,  and  I  no  longer 
wonder  at  his  furprife.  This  is  my  man,  or  rather  my 
wife’s  man. 

Lelius.  I  beg  5'ou  would  keep  me  no  longer  in  fu- 
fpcnce,  but  tell  me  how  you  came  by - 

Sganarel.  Thank  heaven,  I  know  what  you  are  di- 
fturbed  at:  this  pidbure,  Sir,  that  vexes  you,  is  your 
own  dear  refemblance,  and  was  found  in  a  certain  ac¬ 
quaintance^  hands  of  yours:  the  foft  endearments  be¬ 
tween  that  lady  and  yourfclf  need  not  be  made  a  fe- 
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cret  to 'me.  I  know  not  whether  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  known  to  your  worfhip  in  this  piece  of  galantry; 
but,  from  this  time,  do  me  the  favour  to  break  off  an 
intrigue  which  an  hufband  may  think  very  much  a- 
mifs,  and  confider  that  the  facred  ties  of  wedlock- - 

Lelius.  What!  fhe,  fay  you,  from  whom  you  had 
this  pledge- - 

Sganarel.  Is  my  wife,  and  I  am  her  hufband. 

Lelius.  Her  hufband! 

Sganarel.  Yes:  her  hufband,  I  tell  you:  her  very 
unhappy  hufband:  you,  Sir,  know  the  reafon  of  it,  and 
I  am  this  moment  going  to  let  her  relations  know  the 
whole  affair. 

SCENE  IV. 
lelius  alone. 

WHAT  a  thunderftroke  is  this  to  me!  It  was 
truly  enough  reported,  that  the  uglieft  of  all 
his  fex  was  the  man  fhe  had  made  her  hufband.  Tho’ 
a  thoufand  vows  from  thy  unfaithful  lips  had  never 
promifed  me  eternal  love,  the  very  fcorn  of  fuch  a  bafe 
and  fhameful  choice,  might  have  fufficientlv  iecured, 
one  would  have  thought,  the  intereft  of  my  paffion. 

Ungrateful  girl !  However  well - But  this  afflicting 

injury  and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  give  me  fo 
violent  a  fhock  together,  that  I  am  become  very  weak. 
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SCENE  V. 

LELIUS,  SGANAREL ’$  WIFE. 

Sganarel’s  wife  thinking  herfelf  alone. 

Otwith  (landing  all  I  can  fay,  my  hang-dog - 

[Seeing  Lelius.]  Good-lack!  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you?  I  perceive,  Sir,  you  are  juft  ready  to 
faint  away. 

Lelius.  I  am  fuddenly  feized  with  a  dizzinefs,  ma¬ 
dam. 

Sganarel’s  wife.  I  am  much  afraid  you  will  have  a 
fvvooning  fit:  pray,  Sir,  ftep  in  here,  and  ftay  ’till  it 
be  over. 

Lelius.  For  a  moment  or  two  I  will  accept  of  your 
kindnefs. 


SCENE  VI. 

SGANAREL,  A  RELATION  of  SGANAREl’s  WIFE. 

RELATION. 

Hufband  is  to  be  efteemed  for  his  concern  in 
fuch  a  cafe :  but  this  is  putting  yourfelf  in  a 
paffion  fomewhat  too  haftily;  for,  kinfman,  all  that  I 
have  heard  you  alledge  againft  her  does  not  afford  the 
leaft  proof  that  fhe  is  criminal.  It  is  a  very  ticklifh 
affair,  and  fuch  failings  as  thefe,  unlefs  fully  proved, 
fhould  never  be  charged  upon  any  body. 

Sganarel.  That  is  to  fay,  there  muft  be  a  demon- 
ftration  of  the  thing. 

Relation.  We  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by  being  too 
hafty.  Who  can  tell  how  this  pidlure  came  into  her 
hands,  and  after  all,  whether  the  man  be  known  to 
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her?  Enquire  a  little  further  into  the  affair,  and  if  it 
proves  as  you  fufpeft,  you  fhall  not  find  me  hindmofl 
in  punilhing  her  ofFence. 


SCENE  VII. 


sganarel  alone. 


I  Very  much  approve  of  what  he  fays ;  it  is,  really, 
the  belt  way  to  proceed  calmly.  Perhaps  I  have 


brought  thefe  vifions  of  horns  into  my  head  without  a 


caufe,  and  my  brows  are  put  in  a  fweat  too  foon.  In 
fhort,  my  dilhonour  is  not  fully  proved  by  that  pic¬ 
ture  which  fo  much  diflurbs  me.  I  will  therefore  ufe 
the  utmoft  precaution  to — - — 


SCENE  VIII. 


Sganarel,  Sganarel’s  wife,  at  the  door  of  her 
houfe,  condudling  out  Lelius. 


Sganarel  afide,  feeing  them. 

H  AT  do  I  fee  ?  s’death !  there  can  now  be  no 
longer  doubt  about  the  picture for  by  rny- 


faith  here  is  the  original. 

Sganarel’s  wife.  You  hurry  away  too  faff,  Sir,  and 
your  illnels,  if  you  go  out  fo  foon,  may,  perhaps,  re¬ 
turn  upon  you. 

Lelius.  No,  no,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
kind  afhftance  which  you  have  given  me. 

Sganarel  afide.]  He  flill  makes  civility  his  pretence. 


^Sganarel’s  wife  goes  into  the  houfe  again. 
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SCENE  IX. 


SGANAREL,  LELIUS. 
SGANAREL  afide. 

E  obferved  me :  let  us  fee  now  what  he  can  fay 
to  me- 


Lelius  afide.]  Oh!  my  foul  is  moved!  and  that  ob- 


jeft  infpires  me - hut  I  ought  to  difapprove  this  un¬ 


juft  refentment,  and  only  impute  my  fufferings  to  the 
unkindnefs  of  my  deftiny:  yeti  muft  envy  his  fuccefs- 
ful  palfion.  [Approaching  Sganarel.]  What  a  happy 


man  you  are  in  having  fo  handfome  a  wife  ! 


SCENE  X. 


Sganarel,  Celia  at  her  window  feeing 
Lelius  walk  away. 


Sganarel  alone. 


HIS  is  explaining  himfelfin  noambiguousterms: 


his  fpeech  furprifes  me  as  much  as  if  he  had  al 


ready  placed  the  horns  upon  my  head.  [Looking  at 
the  fide  where  Lelius  went  off.]  Get  thee  gone;  this 
is  a  very  difhonourable  way  of  proceeding. 

Celia  afide  entring.]  How!  was  that  Lelius  I  juft 
now  faw  ?  what  can  be  the  reafon  I  have  not  been  in¬ 
formed  of  his  return? 

Sganarel  riot  feeing  Celia.]  I  am  rather  unhappy  in 
having  fuch  an  infamous  minx,  whofe  guilty  palfion, 
which  is  now  but  too  apparent,  without  any  refpeft 
has  made  a  cuckold  of  me.  But  do  I  buffer  him  to  go 
away  after  fuch  a  difcovery,  and  Hand  with  my  arms 
acrofs,  like  a  hen-peckt  fellow?  I  ought  at  leaft  to  beat 
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liis  hat  off,  or  throw  ftones  at  him,  or  bedaub  his 
clothes;  and  to  fatisfy  my  anger  bravely,  I  fhould  do 
the  rafcal  the  honour  to  raife  the  mob  upon  him. 

[During  the  difcourfe  of  Sganarel,  Ceiia  comes  to* 
wards  him  by  little  and  little,  and  waits  till  his 
tranfport  be  over,  that  fhe  may  fpeak  to  him. 

Celia  to  Sganarel.]  Pray,  Sir,  how  came  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  gentleman  who  pafled  by  juft  now 
and  talked  to  you? 

Sganarel.  Indeed,  madam,  it  is  not  me,  but  my 
wife,  who  is  acquainted  with  him. 

Celia.  What  uneafinefs  thus  perplexes  you? 

Sganarel.  Do  not  blame  me  as  if  my  forrows  were 
unfeafonable,  but  permit  me  to  figh  abundantly. 

Celia.  What  can  be  the  occafion  of  this  uncommon 
grief? 

Sganarel.  If  I  am  afflidfed,  it  is  not  for  trifles:  and 
I  defy  other  people  to  find  themfelves  in  my  condition 
without  difturbance.  Here,  madam,  you  fee  the  mo¬ 
del  of  an  unhappy  hufband :  poor  Sganarel  is  ftripped 
of  his  honour!  but  the  lofs  of  my  honour  is  the  leaft 
part  of  my  uneafinefs,  for  I  am  deprived  of  my  reputa¬ 
tion  alfo. 

Celia.  In  what  manner? 

Sganarel.  That  fpark  (with  reveience  be  it  fpoken) 
has  taken  the  liberty,  madam,  to  make  a  cuckold  of  me, 
and  this  very  day  my  own  eyes  have  been  witnefs  cf  the 
private  intercourfe  between  my  wife  and  him. 

Celia.  He  who  juft  now - 

Sganarel.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  he  that  difhonours  me;  he 
loves  my  wife,  and  my  wife  loves  him. 

Celia.  Ah!  I  judge  rightly  that  his  coming  back  thus 
fecretly  could  only  be  to  conceal  from  me  fome  bafe 
defign;  and  I  trembled  at  the  fight  of  him  from  a  fad 
foreboding  of  what  would  happen. 

I  5 
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Sganarel.  You  ei'poufe  my  caufe  with  too  much 
kindnefs,  but  all  people  have  not  the  fame  charity*,, 
for  many  that  have  already  heard  my  bufferings,  fo  far 
from  taking  my  part,  have  only  thought  fit  to  laugh 
at  them. 

Celia.  Is  there  any  thing  more  black  than  this  vile 
action?  Or  can  apuniffrment  be  found  fevere  enough 
for  him  ?  Polluted  as  thou  art  with  fuch  bafe  treache¬ 
ry,  dolt  thou  not  think  thyfelf  unfit  to  live?  Good 
gods  !  is  it  poffible  ? 

Sganarel.  It  is  but  too  true  for  me. 

Celia.  O  traitor!  villain!  deceitful  faithlefs  wretch! 

Sganarel.  Good-natured  creature! 

Celia.  No,  no,  hell  has  not  a  torment  but  what  i3 
much  too  gentle  for  his  guilt. 

Sganarel.  How  excellently  fhe  talks! 

Celia.  Thus  to  abufe  both  innocence  and  goodnefs. 

Sganarel  fighing  aloud.]  Ah! 

Celia.  A  heart  that  never  did  the  leaft  thing  to  de- 
ferve  thofe  affronts  which  thy  contempt  has  expofed  it 
to. 

Sganarel.  True, 

Celia.  Who  very  far - but  it  is  too  much;  nor 

can  this  heart  endure  the  thought  without  a  killing 
anguifh. 

Sganarel.  My  dear  lady,  do  not  vex  yourfelf  in  this 
manner:  you  are  too  much  affetled  with  my  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  pierce  the  very  foul  of  me. 

Celia.  But  do  not  deceive  thyfelf  fo  far  as  to  fancy 
that  I  will  fit  down  fatisfied  with  fruitlefs  complaints; 
my  heart  is  not  ignorant  how  it  muff  deal  with  thee 
to  avenge  itfelf:  that  I  now  haften  to,  and  nothing 
can  divert  me  from  it. 
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SCENE  XL 

sganarel  alone. 

WHAT  a  good  creature  this  is!  How  much  fhe 
interefts  herfelf  in  my  caufe !  Really  her  an¬ 
ger,  which  my  difgrace  excites,  plainly  teaches  me 
what  I  muff  do  myfelf :  nobody  fhould  ever  bear  fuch 
affronts  as  thefe  quietly,  unlefs  he  were  a  fool  indeed, 
I  will  therefore  go  immediately  to  feelc  out  this  rafcal 
that  abufes  me,  and  prove  my  courage  by  revenging 
my  difhonour.  I  will  teach  you,  you  rogue,  to  laugh 
at  my  coft,  and  cuckold  people  in  this  manner.  But 
foftly,  if  you  pleafe,  [after  going  three  or  four  fteps,  he 
comes  back  again.]  this  man  has  very  much  the  look 
of  one  wbcfe  blood  is  boiling,  and  his  temper  paflio- 
nate,  and  he  may,  perhaps,  heaping  one  affront  upon 
another,  even  drub  my  back  as  well  as  horn  my  head. 
I  wry  much  hate  thefe  fiery  tempers.  I  am  no  fight¬ 
er,  for  fear  of  being  beaten,  and  a  gentle  diipofition  is 
my  great  excellence.  But  my  honour  whifpers  me, 
that  for  fuch  an  affront  as  this,  it  is  abfolutely  requi- 
fite  I  fhould  take  my  revenge.  Faith,  let  it  fay  fo  as 
much  as  it  pleafes,  the  devil  take  him  for  all  that  who 
will  put  up  nothing.  Suppofe  now  I  fhould  afllune 
the  hero,  and  have  for  my  pains  a  piece  of  cold  iron 
with  a  villainous  thruff  pafs  quite  through  my  guts: 
when  the  news  of  my  death  gets  all  the  city  over,  tell 
me  then,  my  honour,  fhall  you  be  the  fatter  for  it  ? 
The  grave  is  too  melancholy  a  lodging,  and  too  un- 
wholefome  for  people  that  are  afraid  of  the  cholic:  and 
I  find,  for  my  own  part,  that  confidering  every  thing, 
it  is  better  to  be  even  a  cuckold  than  to  be  dead.  What 
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harm  is  there  in  it?  After  all,  do  one’s  legs  become 
more  crooked  by  it,  or  one’s  fhape  lefs  handfome  ?  A 
plague  take  him  that  firfl  found  out  the  way  to  afflidf 
his  mmd  about  fuch  a  phantom,  and  link  the  honour 
of  the  wiied  man  to  things  an  unconftant  woman  can 
do.  Since  every  crime,  with  good  reafon,  is  held  to  be 
merely  perfonal,  how  comes  our  honour,  in  this  cafe, 
to  be  in  the  fault?  The  blame  is  laid  on  us  for  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  other  people.  If  our  wives,  unknown  to  us, 
engage  in  an  infamous  affair,  all  the  mifchief  mult  fall 
upon  our  backs:  They  commit  the  folly,  and  we  are 
reckoned  the  fools.  It  is  a  vile  abufe,  and  indeed  the 
government  fhould  regulate  fuch  injuftice.  Have  we 
not  other  accidents  enow  that  will  happen  to  us,  not- 
withftanding  our  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent  them  ?  Quar¬ 
rels,  law-fuits,  hunger,  third,  and  ficknefs,  do  not  they 
fufficiently  difturb  the  quiet  of  our  lives,  without  go¬ 
ing,  over  and  above,  ftupidly  to  create  uneafinel's  out 
of  what  has  no  foundation?  Let  us  make  a  jeft  of  it, 
defpife  thefe  fancies,  and  caft  tears  and  fighing  under 
cur  feet.  If  my  wife  has  done  amifs,  let  her  be  forry 
for  it,  but  why  fhould  I  weep  when  I  have  done  no 
wrong?  However  it  be,  I  have  this  comfort,  that  I  am 
not  the  oply  one  in  this  condition.  To  fee  one’s  wife 
courted,  and  take  no  notice  of  it,  is  pradlifed  nowa¬ 
days  by  feveral  people  of  quality.  Do  not  let  me,  then, 
feek  to  make  a  quarrel  for  fuch  a  trifling  affront.  They 
will  call  me  fool  for  not  avenging  myfelf;  but  I  fhould 
be  greatly  fo  to  rufh  on  my  own  dellruclion.  [Putting 
his  hand  upon  his  ftomach.]  I  perceive,  however,  my 
choler  rifes  here,  and  would  perfuade  me  to  fome  man¬ 
ly  action.  Ay,  anger  feizes  me:  it  is  being  too  much 
a  coward:  I  will  revenge  myfelf  bravely  upon  the  rogue. 
To  begin  this  inftantj  in  the  paffion  which  now  in- 
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flames  me  I  will  go  and  proclaim  to  the  world,  that 
this  fpark  lies  with  my  wife. 

ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 

GORGIBUS,  CELIA,  WAITING-WO¬ 
MAN  to  Celia. 


CELIA. 

DISPOSE  of  your  daughter  now,  dear  father,  as 
you  pleafe  ;  and  let  us  fign  the  contra£b  imme¬ 
diately;  for  I  am  now  determined  to  perform  my  du¬ 
ty;  I  intend  to  get  the  mattery  of  my  inclinations,  and 
fubmit  to  your  commands  intirely. 

Gorgibus.  How  delighted  I  am  to  hear  her  ttilk  in 
this  manner!  Odfbubs!  I  am  fo  tranfported  with  joy 
at  prefent,  that  I  fhould  immediately  cut  capers,  were 
we  not  feen  by  people  that  would  laugh  at  it.  Come 
hither,  Celia,  come  hither,  I  fay,  that  I  may  embrace 
thee:  fuch  an  a&ion  is  not  indecent;  a  father  may 
kifs  his  daughter  when  he  chufes,  without  any  room 
for  fcandal.  Well,  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  you  fo 
dutiful  will  make  me  young  again  ten  times  a  year. 

SCENE  II. 

CELIA,  WAITING  - WOMAN  to  Celia. 
WAITING- WOMAN. 

WHAT  a  wonderful  alteration  is  here! 

Celia.  When  you  know  from  what  motive 
I  act,  you  will  commend  me  for  it. 

Waiting-woman.  Probably  I  may. 
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Celia.  Know  then,  that  Lelius  has  been  capable  of 
wounding  my  heart  by  his  falfhood,  and  has  been  in 
thefe  parts  without  fo  much  as— — 

Waiting-woman.  But  I  fee  him  coming  to  us. 

SCENE  III. 

LELIUS,  CELIA,  WAITING  -  WOMAN 

to  Celia. 

LELIUS. 

I  AM  come  to  reproach  you,  madam,  before  I  bid 
you  an  eternal  adieu. 

Celia.  What!  haft  thou  the  impudence  to  fpeak  to 
me  again  ? 

Lelius.  I  own  it  is  great,  and  fuch  thy  choice  that  I 
fhould  be  to  blame  to  reproach  thee  with  any  thing. 
Live,  live  contented,  and  brave  my  memory  with  that 
worthy  hufband  who  heaps  up  honours  on  you. 

Celia.  Yes,  falfe  man,  I  will  live  fo;  and  I  wilh  no¬ 
thing  more  than  that  it  may  rack  thy  foul. 

Lelius.  Whence  then  proceeds  this  furious  rage  a- 
gainft  me  ? 

Celia.  What !  doft  thou  pretend  ignorance,  and  alk 
thy  crimes  ? 

SCENE  IV. 

Celia,  Lelius,  Sganarel  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  Waiting- woman  to  Celia. 


SGANAREL. 

‘AR,  mortal  war  to  this  plunderer  of  honour, 
who  has  attrocioullv  contaminated  our  reputa¬ 


tion. 
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Celia  to  Lelius,  (hewing  him  SganareL]  Turn,  turn 
away  thy  eyes,  and  fpeak  not  to  me  again. 

Lelius.  Ah,  I  fee - - 

Celia.  That  object  is  enough  to  confound  thee. 

Lelius.  It  fhould  much  rather  force  a  blufh  from 
you. 

Sganarel.  My  wrath,  at  prefent,  is  in  an  adlive  dif- 
pofition,  my  courage  at  the  tip-top,  and  if  I  meet  him, 
llaughter  fhall  be  feen.  Yes,  I  am  determined  to  kill 
him,  and  nothing  can  reftrain  me:  wherever  I  find 
him  I  will  difpatch  him:  [drawing  his  fword  and  ap¬ 
proaching  Lelius.]  I  will  give  him  fuch  a  pufh  in  the 
centre  of  his  heart,  that — - 

Lelius  returning.]  Who  do  you  mean? 

Sganarel.  I  do  not  intend  it  to  any  body. 

Lelius.  What  means  this  armour? 

Sganarel.  It  is  a  drefs  I  put  on  again!!  the  rain,  [a- 
fide.]  Ah!  what  a  fatisfaftion  it  would  be  to  run  him 
through !  let  us  take  courage  to  do  it. 

Lelius  returning  again.]  Heh  ? 

Sganarel.  I  do  not  fay  a  word,  [afide,  beating 
himfelf  to  raife  his  courage.]  Ah !  fimple  weak-hearted 
coward ! 

.  Celia  to  Lelius.]  This  object  that  feems  offenfive  to 
thy  fight,  might  fay  enough  to  thee. 

Lelius.  Yes,  by  him  I  know  you  guilty  of  the  mod 
unpardonable  falfhood  that  could  ever  pofiibly  abufe  a 
lover’s  conftancy. 

Sganarel  afide.]  Why  have  not  I  a  little  more  cou¬ 
rage? 

Celia.  Ah!  traitor!  ceafe,  before  me,  the  cruel  in- 
folence  of  this  difcourfe. 

Sganarel  afide.]  Thou  feed,  Sganarel,  fine  takes  part 
in  thy  quarrel:  courage,  my  lad,  and  be  more  bold. 
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Now;  try  to  make  one  generous  effort,  and  kill  him 
while  his  back  is  to  you. 

Lelius  moving  two  or  three  fteps  without  defign, 
makes  Sganarel  return,  who  was  going  towards  him  to 
kill  him.]  Since  fuch  difcourfe  incenfes  you,  madam, 
I  ought  to  fhew  that  I  am  content  with  what  your  heart 
approves,  and  here  applaud  the  lovely  choice  which  it 
has  made. 

Celia.  Yes,  yes,  my  choice  is  fuch  as  cannot  be  found 
fault  with. 

Lelius.  You  are  right  in  defending  it. 

Sganarel.  She  does  well,  no  doubt,  to  defend  my 
rights;  this  aftion,  Sir,  is  not  according  to  the  laws; 
I  have  reafon  to  complain  of  it;  and  was  I  not  dif- 
creet,  ftrange  (laughter  would  be  feen  to  enfue. 

Lelius.  Whence  does  your  complaint  arife?  and  what 
unaccountable  uneafmefs - 

'  Sganarel.  Very  well,  you  know  where  the  faddle  galls 
me.  But  confcience  and  the  care  of  your  own  foul 
lhould  make  you  confider  that  my  wife  is  my  wife; 
and  to  carry  on  your  affair  under  my  very  nofe,  is  a£t> 
ing  very  unlike  a  good  chriftian. 

Lelius.  What  an  abfurd  fuppcfition!  I  beg  you 
would  entertain  no  fcruples  as  to  that  point :  I  know 
fhe  belongs  to  you,  and  very  far  from  being  inflam¬ 
ed — 

Celia.  Oh!  traitor!  how  well  thou  canft  diffemble  i 

Lelius.  What!  do  you  imagine  me  to  have  a  thought 
which  need  dilturb  his  mind?  Would  you  think  me 
guilty  of  fuch  a  bafenefs  ? 

Celia.  Speak,  fpeak  to  himfelf,  he  can  bed  inform 

rj* 

you. 

Sganarel  to  Celia.]  No,  no,  you  talk  much  better 
than  I  am  capable,  and  underftand  the  affair  perfe£Uy. 
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SCENE  V. 

Celia,Lel  i  u  s,  Sganarel,  Sganarel’s 
wife,  Waiting-woman  to  Celia. 

sganarel’s  wife. 

I  AM  not  in  a  humour  to  difcover  againft  you  a  tem¬ 
per  that  is  over  jealous:  but,  madam,  I  am  no 
fool,  and  I  fee  what  pafies.  There  are  certain  paffions 
of  a  very  ill  appearance,  and  your  thoughts  Ihould  be 
employed  better  than  to  feduce  a  heart  which  ought  to 
belong  to  none  but  me. 

Celia.  A  very  plain  declaration  truly! 

Sganarel  to  his  wife. 3  No-body  fent  for  you,  you 
baggage;  becaufe  Ihe  fpeaks  for  me,  here  you  come  to 
fcold,  and  tremble  for  fear  your  galant  fhould  be  takea 
from  you. 

Celia.  Well,  do  not  imagine  any  body  has  a  mind 
to  him.  [Turning  towards  Lelius.]  You  fee  whether 
this  be  a  falfity,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Lelius.  I  cannot  comprehend  all  this. 
Waiting-woman.  I  do  not  know  when  one  fhall  fee 
an  end  of  thefe  perplexities;  I  have  endeavoured  long 
enough  to  underfland  them,  but  the  more  I  hear,  the 
lefs  I  comprehend.  I  find,  at  laft,  that  I  mull  inter- 
pofe.  [placing  herfelf  between  Lelius  and  her  mi- 
ftrefs.]  Pray,  give  me  leave  to  fpeak,  and  reply  to  me 
in  order,  [to  Lelius.]  Sir,  what  do  you  reproach  this 
lady  with  ? 

Lelius.  That  the  faithlefs  creature  could  forfake  me 
for  another;  and  that,  when  upon  the  report  of  her  un¬ 
happy  nuptials,  I  hurried  hither,  tranfported  intirely  by 
an  unequalled  paffion,  the  violence  of  which  would  not 
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admit  a  belief  that  I  could  be  forgotten,  at  my  arrival 
I  found  her  married. 

Waiting-woman.  Married!  to  whom? 

Lelius  pointing  to  Sganarel.]  To  him. 

Waiting-woman.  ToSganarel? 

Lelius.  Yes,  indeed. 

Waiting- woman.  Who  told  you  fo? 

Lelius.  Himfelf  this  very  day. 

Waiting-woman  to  Sganarel.]  Is  this  true? 

Sganarel.  It  was  to  my  own  wife  I  told  you  I  was 
married. 

Lelius.  Under  the  greateft  agony  of  my  foul,  I  faw 
my  picture  in  your  poffeffion. 

Sganarel.  True,  here  it  is. 

Lelius  to  Sganarel.  You  likewife  told  me,  that  {he, 
from  whofe  hands  you  received  this  pledge,  was  law¬ 
fully  married  to  you. 

Sganarel.  No  doubt  of  it,  [pointing  to  his  wife.]  for 
I  forced  it  out  of  her  hands,  and  fhould  not  have  found 
out  her  wickednefs  without  it. 

Sganarel’s  wife.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  ground¬ 
less  complaint?  I  accidentally  found  it  on  the  ground: 
and  even  when  after  your  caufelefs  fury,  [pointing  to 
Lelius.]  I  defired  this  gentleman  to  come  in  when  he 
was  fainting,  I  difcovered  not  the  features  of  his  pic¬ 
ture. 

Celia.  It  was  I  occafioned  the  adventure  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  I  let  it  fall  in  that  fainting  fit,  [to  Sganarel.] 
which  made  me  want  your  affi  fiance  to  carry  me  back 
into  the  houfe. 

Waiting-woman.  You  find  without  my  help  you  had 
flill  been  at  a  lofs,  and  that  you  had  fome  need  of  my 
little  underfhnding. 

Sganarel  afide.]  Shall  we  take  all  this  for  current 
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sin?  My  forehead  though  had  a  very  warm  effect  up- 
n  my  mind. 

Sganarel’s  wife.  My  fear,  however,  is  not  fo  foon 
iflipated,  and  fmall  as  the  mifchief  may  feem,  I  dread 
fe  being  deceived. 

Sganarel  to  his  wife,]  Well,  let  us  mutually  fup- 
ofe  ourfelves  to  be  people  of  honour.  I  hazard  more 
n  my  fide  than  you  on  yours;  accept,  therefore,  with- 
ut  ceremony,  the  agreement  propofed. 

Sganarel’s  wife.  Be  it  fo,  but  wo  be  to  you  if  I  dif- 
over  any  thing. 

Celia  to  Lelius  after  whifpering  together.]  Heavens! 
f  it  be  fo,  what  have  I  done?  How  ought  I  to  dread 
he  efFeft  of  my  own  fury!  imagining  you  falfe,  I,  to 
>e  revenged,  took  the  unhappy  method  of  complying 
vith  my  father,  and  not  long  fince,  came  from  accept* 
ng  a  match,  which  my  heart  before  had  always  reafon 
o  refufe.  I  have  made  a  promife  to  my  father,  and 
vhat  afflicts  me — but  I  fee  him  coming. 

Lelius.  He  fhall  keep  his  promife  to  me. 

SCENE  VI. 

20RGIBUS,  CELIA,  LELIUS,  SGANAREL’S 
WIFE,  W  AITING- WOMAN  tO  Celia. 

LELIUS. 

SIR,  you  fee  me  returned  hither,  inflamed  with  the 
fame  love;  and  now  I  prefume  my  ardent  pafli- 
>n  (hall  find  that  promife  fulfilled  which  gave  me  the 
lopes  of  marrying  Celia. 

Gorgibus.  You,  Sir,  whom  I  fee  returned  hither 
nflamed  with  the  fame  love,  and  whofe  ardent  paflion 
hall  now,  you  prefume,  find  that  promife  accemplifh- 
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ed,  which  gave  you  hopes  of  marrying  Celia:  I  am  your 
worfhip’s  moft  obedient  fervant. 

Lelius.  What!  Sir,  do  you  betray  my  hopes  in  this 
manner? 

Gorgibus.  Ay,  Sir,  it  is  thus  I  do  my  duty,  and  my 
daughter  follows  the  directions  of  it. 

Celia.  My  duty  engages  me,  my  dear  father,  to  make 
good  your  promife  to  him. 

Gorgibus.  Is  this  fubmitting  to  my  commands  like 
a  daughter?  You  quickly  degenerate  from  your  good 

inclinations  for  Valere  juft  now -  But  here  comes 

his  father,  who  is  undoubtedly  come  to  conclude  the 
aft  air. 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 


V  I  L  L  E  B  R  E  QJJ  I  N,  GORGIBUS,  CELIA,  LE¬ 
LIUS,  SGANAREL,  SGANAREl’s  WIFE, 

waiting-woman  to  Celia. 


GORGIBUS. 

UPON  what  bufinefs  are  you  come  hither,  Mr. 
Villebrequin  ? 

Villebrequin.  A  fecret  of  importance  that  I  have 
learned  this  morning,  has  brought  me  hither,  which 
abfolutely  breaks  the  promife  I  have  given.  My  fon, 
whom  your  daughter  fhould  be  married  to,  deceiving 
every  body  by  a  private  marriage,  has  lived  for  four 
months  paft  with  Lucia  as  her  hufband;  and  as  her 
parents,  her  fortune,  and  her  birth,  make  it  impoffible 
for  me  to  break  off  the  alliance,  I  am  come  to — 

Gorgibus.  No  more  of  that;  if  your  fon  Valere^ 
without  your  leave,  has  engaged  himfelf  elfewhere,  I 
muft  tell  you,  that  for  a  long  while  paft,  my  daughter! 
Celia  has,  by  myfelf,  been  promifed  to  Lelius,  and 
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hat  his  return  to-day,  enriched  with  every  virtue,  re¬ 
trains  me  from  confenting  to  any  other  match. 
Villebrequin.  I  greatly  approve  of  your  choice. 
Lelius.  And  this  honeft  intention  will  crown  my 
lays  with  everlafting  joy. 

Gorgibus.  Let  us  go  and  appoint  the  wedding-day. 
Sganarel  alone.]  If  ever  a  man  had  reafon  to  think 
limfelf  a  cuckold,  I  had :  but  we  ought  to  be  very 
:autious  in  judging  of  fuch  affairs  as  thefe;  for  I,  who 
eally  did  think  myfelf  difhonoured,  find  my  wife  to 
>e  a  very  virtuous  woman. 

j  • 


THE  END. 


T  II  E 


FORCED  MARRIAGE. 


A 


COMEDY. 


[  217  1 


The  Forced  Marriage,  a  Comedy  of  One  Aft)  per - 
formed  at  the  Louvre  the  gth  of  January  I  664,  and 
at  Paris  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Palace- Roy al,  with 
Alterations ,  the  15th  of  November  the  JameTear. 

r  I  "'HIS  comedy,  which  had  a  diftant  kind  of  rela- 
1  tion  to  a  real  adventure,  gave  it  a  relilh  at  that 
time,  which  it  has  fince  loft.  It  made  its  appearance 
at  Paris  under  the  title  of  a  Comedy  with  Alterations, 
the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  the  addition  of  the 
feene  betwixt  Dorimena  and  Lycafto,  which  Sganarel 
overhears,  and  which  fupplies  the  place  of  a  fing- 
ing  magician,  who  diverted  Sganarel  from  his  intend¬ 
ed  marriage. 


Vol.  IV. 


IC 


A 


C  T  O  R  S. 


Sgana  r  e  ls  lover  of  Dorimena, 
Geronimo,  friend  to  Sganarel. 

D  o  R  i  M  E  n  A,  daughter  to  Alcan  tor. 

A  l  c  A  n  T  o  R,  father  of  Dorimena. 

A  L  c  i  d  a  s,  brother  of  Dorimena. 

L  y  c  A  s  t  o,  lover  of  Dorimena. 
Pancratius,  an  Ariftotelian  doctor, 
Marphurius,  a  Pyrrhonian  do&or. 
Two  Bohemians. 


SCENE  the  Street, 
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THE 


FORCED  MARRIAGE. 


SCENE 


I. 


SGANAREL, 


C  E  R  O  N  I  M  O, 


Scanarel  fpeaking  to  the  people  in  the  houfe. 


,  **  ^AKE  great  care  of  the  houfe,  and  have 

1  ycsfe.  ^  every  thing  put  in  order,  for  I  fhall  re- 
^  turn  a  moment.  If  any  body  brings 


iH 


£  y  me  money,  fend  for  me  to  Mr.  Geroni- 

m0’s  direcfly;  but  if  any  body  come  to 
afk  it  of  me,  fay  I  am  gone  abroad,  and  will  not  re¬ 
turn  to-day. 

Geronimo.  A  very  prudent  order  indeed! 

Sganarel.  Mr.  Geronimo,  you  are  come  very  fea* 
fonably,  I  was  juft  going  in  fearch  of  you. 

Geronimo.  What  was  your  bufinefs  pray? 

Sganarel.  To  alk  your  advice  about  an  affairl  have 
in  my  head. 

Geronimo.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  got  this 
opportunity;  here  we  may  talk  freely. 

Sganarel.  It  is  not  good  to  do  any  thing  without 
tdvifing  with  one’s  friend.  The  matter  in  queftion  is 
m  affair  of  confequence  which  is  propofed  to  me. 
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Geronimo.  You  need  only  tell  me  what  it  is.  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  chufing  me  on  this  occafion.' 

Sganarel.  But  tell  me  freely  what  you  think,  and 
by  no  means  flutter  me. 

Geronimo.  As  you  defire  it,  I  fhall  be  plain  with 
you. 

Sganarel.  There  is  nothing  more  blameahle  than  a 
friend  who  will  not  fpeak  his  fentiments. 

Geronimo.  You  are  certainly  right. 

Sganarel.  And  now-a-days  there  are  few  fincere 
friends  to  be  met  with. 

Geronimo.  Very  true. 

Sganarel.  Then  make  me  a  promife,  Mr.  Geroni- 
mo,  to  fpeak  to  me  with  all  manner  of  fieedom. 

Geronimo.  I  really  will. 

Sganarel.  Swear  on  your  faith. 

Geronimo.  Well,  on  the  faith  of  a  friend.  Do  but 
tell  me  your  bufinefs. 

Sganarel.  I  beg  your  advice  if  I  would  do  right  tc 
.marry. 

Geronimo.  Who,  you? 

Sganarel.  Yes,  I  myfelf.  What  do  you  think  oi 
it? 

Geronimo.  T  beg  you  will  tell  me  one  thing  firft. 

Sganarel.  What  is  that? 

Geronimo.  What  age  may  you  really  be  of  ? 

Sganarel.  I  ? 

Geronimo.  Yes. 

Sganarel.  Really  I  do  not  know;  but  I  am  vet] 
well. 

Geronimo.  How!  do  you  not  know  your  age  with 
in  a  little  ? 

Sganarel.  No:  Is  that  a  thing  of  any  confequence 

Geronimo.  Humph!  pray  now,  do  but  tel!  me:  hov 
old  were  you  when  we  got  acquainted  firft? 
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Sganarel.  I  was  then  twenty  years  old. 

Geronimo.  How  long  were  we  at  Pvome  together  ? 

Sganarel.  Eight  years. 

Geronimo.  How  long  did  you  flay  in  England? 

Sganarel.  Seven  years. 

Geronimo.  And  in  Holland,  where  you  were  after¬ 
wards  ? 

Sganarel.  Five  years  and  a  half. 

Geronimo.  How  long  is  it  fmce  you  came  back 
here  ? 

Sganarel.  I  returned  in  fifty-two. 

Geronimo.  From  fifty-two  to  fixty-four,  that  is 
twelve  years,  I  think;  five  years  in  Holland  make  fe- 
venteen;  feven  years  in  England  make  twenty-four; 
eight  years  we  were  at  Rome  make  thirty-two;  and 
twenty,  which  was  your  age  when  we  became  acquain¬ 
ted,  make  exactly  fifty-two.  So  that,  Mr.  Sganarel, 
according  to  your  own  confeffion,  you  are  about  your 
fifty- fecond  or  fifty-third  year. 

Sganarel.  Who,  I?  It  cannot  be. 

Geronimo.  Troth,  the  calculation  is  exa£t ;  and  I 
mud  tell  you  thereupon  fincerely,  and  as  a  friend  (as 
you  made  me  promife  you  1  would)  that  matrimony 
is  not  for  you.  It  is  what  young  people  fhould  think 
ferioufly  of  before  they  enter  upon  it;  but  folks  of 
your  age  fhould  not  think  of  it  at  all.  And  if  it  is 
faid,  that  the  greateft  of  all  follies  is  that  of  marry¬ 
ing,  I  know  nothing  more  abfurd  than  to  commit  this 
folly  in  an  age  when  tve  fhould  be  moft  difcreet.  I 
will  give  you  my  opinion  freely.  I  advife  you  not  to 
think  of  matrimony:  and  I  fhould  take  you  for  the 
moft  ridiculous  mortal  upon  earth,  if  you  fhould  now 
load  yourfelf  with  the  heavieftof  all  chains,  afterbeing- 
fo  long  at  liberty. 

Sganarel.  But  I  am  certain  I  fhall  r.ot  be  at  all  ri- 
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diculous  in  marrying  the  girl  I  propofe;  I  tell  you  I 
am  determined  to  marry. 

Geronimo.  That  is  another  affair:  You  did  not  in- 
form  me  of  that. 

Sganarel.  It  is  a  girl  I  love  fincerely. 

Geronimo.  You  love  her  fincerely? 

Sganarel.  Indeed  I  do,  and  have  afked  her  father’s 
confent. 

Geronimo.  You  have  afked  his  confent? 

Sganarel.  Yes,  and  have  promifed  to  conclude  the 
nuptials  this  evening. 

Geronimo.  I  fay  no  more  then;  marry  direftly. 

Sganarel.  Mu  ft  I  give  up  my  intention  ?  Mr.  Ge¬ 
ronimo,  do  you  fuppofe  I  am  not  fit  for  a  wife  ?  Do 
not  let  us  fpeak  of  what  age  I  may  be,  but  regard 
things  only.  Do  you  fee  a  man  of  thirty  appear  more 
ftrong  and  healthy  than  I  am?  I  am  as  clever  as  ever 
I  was;  I  require  neither  chair  nor  coach.  Are  not 
my  teeth  quite  perfect,  [fhewing  his  teeth.]  I  eat 
four  meals  a-day  with  a  good  appetite,  and  can  you 
do  more?  Hem,  hem,  hem.  Well,  what  do  you  fay 
to  it  ?  - 

Geronimo.  You  are  c,.uite  right;  you  will  do  well 
to  marry.  I  was  miftaken. 

Sganarel.  I  formerly  had  an  averfion  to  it,  but  now 
I  have  ftrong  reafons  for  it.  Befides  the  pleafure  I 
fhall  have  in  poffeffing  a  pretty  woman  that  will  fondle 
me,  and  cocker  me  up,  and  come  clap  me  when  I  am 
tired :  I  fay,  befides  that  pleafure,  I  confider,  that  re¬ 
maining  as  I  am,  I  fhall  fuffer  the  race  cf  the  Sganarels 
to  be  extinct;  but  that  by  marrying,  I  fhall  fee  myfelf 
revive  in  other  Sganarels;  I  fhall  have  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  creatures  fpring  from  me,  little  babies  that 
will  be  as  like  me  as  two  drops  of  water;  that  will  al¬ 
ways  be  playing  about  the  houfe,  will  call  me  their 
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papa  when  I  come  back  out  of  the  city,  and  will  talk 
t  :ir  little  nonfenfe  to  me  in  the  moft  pleafant  man¬ 
ner  imaginable.  Hold,  methinks  I  already  fee  half  a 
dozen  about  me. 

Geronimo.  There  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than 
that,  and  I  defire  you  to  marry  with  all  the  halte  ima¬ 
ginable. 

Sganarel.  Indeed!  And  would  you  advife  me  to 
it? 

Geronimo.  Certainly.  You  cannot  do  better. 

Sganarel.  Really,  I  am  delighted  that  you  give  me 
this  advice  as  a  fincere  friend. 

Geronimo.  Well,  who  is  the  perfon,  pray,  that  you 
intend  to  marry  ? 

Sganarel.  Dorimena. 

Geronimo.  What!  young  Dorimena,  that  is  fo  gay 
and  fo  charming  ? 

Sganarel.  Yes. 

Geronimo.  Mr.  Alcantor’s  daughter? 

Sganarel.  The  fame. 

Geronimo.  And  filler  to  one  Alcidas,  who  takes  up¬ 
on  him  to  wear  a  fword  ? 

Sganarel.  That  is  Ihe. 

Geronimo.  Mercy  on  me! 

Sganarel.  What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Geronimo.  An  excellent  match!  Marry  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Sganarel.  Have  I  not  made  a  good  choice  ? 

Geronimo.  Certainly.  Ah  !  how  happily  you  will 
be  married!  Lofe  no  time. 

Sganarel.  You  give  me  pleafure  by  faying  fo;  lam 
obliged  to  you  for  your  advice:  pray  favour  me  with 
your  company  at  my  wedding  this  evening. 

Geronimo.  Depend  upon  me;  and  to  honour  it  the 
more,  I  will  come  in  mafquerade. 
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Sganarel.  Farewel. 

Geronimo  afide.]  Young  Dorimena,  Mr.  Alcan- 
tor’s  daughter,  with  Mr.  Sganarel,  who  is  but  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  Oh!  a  fine  match  truly! 

[This  he  repeats  feveral  times  in  going  off  the 
flags. 

SCENE  II. 

sganarel  alone. 

THIS  marriage  muft  certainly  be  a  happy  one,  for 
it  pleafes  every  body;  and  I  make  every  one 
merry  that  I  fpeak  of  it  to.  I  am  now  the  moll  fa- 
tisfied  creature  in  the  world. 

SCENE  III. 

DORIMENA,  SGANAREL. 

Dorimena  to  the  page  who  bears  up  her  train. 

COME,  boy,  hold  up  my  train  genteelly,  and  do 
not  amufe  yourfelf  with  playing  tricks. 

Sganarel  afide,  feeing  Dorimena.]  Here  comes  my 
miftrefs.  O  !  how  charming  fhe  is  !  What  an  air  ! 
What  a  lhape  !  can  any  man  fee  her,  and  not  wifh  to 
be  married?  [to  Dorimena.]  Where  art  thou  going, 
fweet  creature,  dear  future  fpoufe  of  thy  future  huf- 
band  ? 

Dorimena.  I  am  going  to  buy  fome  things. 
Sganarel.  Well,  my  fweet  creature,  both  of  us  are 
now  going  to  be  made  happy.  You  will  no  longer 
have  a  right  to  refufe  me  any  thing,  and  I  may  do 
whatever  I  pleafe  with  you,  without  offending  anybody. 
You  are  going  to  be  mine  from  head  to  foot,  and  I 
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{hall  be  mafter  of  you  all ;  of  your  little  twinkling  eyesi 
of  your  little  roguifh  nofe,  of  your  provoking  lips,  of 
your  amorous  ears,  of  your  little  handfome  chin,  of 
your  little  round  hubbies,  of  your — In  fliort,  your  whole 
perfon  will  be  at  my  pleafure,  and  I  fhall  have  it  in  my 
power  to  fondle  you  as  I  pleafe.  Are  not  you  very 
glad  of  this  marriage,  my  dear  creature? 

Dorimena.  I  declare  I  am  quite  overjoyed;  for  my 
father  has  kept  me  under  fuch  terrible  fubjedtion.  I 
have  wilhed  a  thoufand  times  that  I  were  married,  to 
get  free  of  him.  Thank  God,  you  are  come  very  feafo- 
nably  for  that  purpofe,  and  I  (hall  for  the  future  make 
amends,  by  taking  all  the  pleafure  I  can,  to  make  up 
for  the  time  I  have  loft.  As  I  underftand  the  proper 
way  of  living  in  the  world,  and  you  are  a  very  polite 
man,  we  fhall  manage  very  well  together.  I  dare  fay 
you  will  not  be  one  of  thofe  impertinent  hufbands,  who 
would  have  their  wives  look  like  owls  ?  that  would  by. 
no  means  fuit  me.  Solitude  makes  me  mad.  I  am 
fond  of  plays,  aflemblies,  vifits,  entertainments,  walk¬ 
ing,  in  fhort,  every  diverfion ;  you  will  be  tranfported 
with,  a  wife  of  this  turn.  We  fhall  never  differ,  for  I 
will  put  no  reftraint  upon  your  adlions,  nor  do  I  expedfc 
you  will  put  any  on  mine.  There  fliould  be  a  mutual 
eomplaifance,  and  people  fhould  not  marry  to  vex  each 
other.  In  fliort,  when  we  are  married,  we  will  live  to¬ 
gether  like  two  people  who  know  the  world.  Our 
brains  fhall  not  be  racked  by  jealoufies;  you  will  be 
affured  of  my  fidelity,  and  I  perfuaded  of  yours.  But 
I-  perceive  your  countenance  is  quite  altered,  what  is 
the  matter? 

Sganarel.  Vapours  afflidl  my  head. 

Dorimena.  Many  people.are  troubled  with  that  dif- 
temper  now-a-days;  but  all  that  will  vanifh  when  we 
marry.  Farewel.  I  long  to  have  a  proper  drefs,  that  I 
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may  throw  off  thefe  rags  immediately.  I  am  going  new 
to  make  an  end  of  buying  all  the  things  I  want,  and  t 
will  fend  the  tradefmen  to  you. 


SCENE  IV. 


GERONIMO,  SGANAREL 


CERONIMO 


!  Mr.  Sganarel.  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you  are 


Hill  here:  for  I  have  met  with  a  goldfmith, 
who  upon  hearing  that  you  were  wanting  a  fine  dia¬ 
mond  ring,  to  make  a  prefent  of  to  your  fpoufe,  has 
earneftly  requeiled  me  to  come  and  fpeak  to  you  for 
him,  and  to  tell  you  he  has  one  to  fell,  the  fineft  ima¬ 
ginable. 

Sganarel.  Blefs  me!  there  is  no  hurry  for  that. 

Geronimo.  How !  What  do  you  mean?  Where  is 
the  eagernefs  you  difeovered  juft  now  ? 

Sganarel.  Some  fcruples  have  come  into  my  head  a- 
hout  this  marriage  within  thefe  few  minutes.  I  would 
gladly  fee  thoroughly  into  the  matter  before  I  proceed 
any  further;  and  I  have  juft  recollected  a  dream  I  had 
laft  night,  which  I  wifli  fomebody  would  interpret. 
Dreams  you  know  are  fometimes  like  mirrors,  where¬ 
in  one  difeovers  what  is  to  happen.  I  thought  that  I 
was  in  a  flrip  upon  a  ftormy  fea,  and-- - 

Geronimo.  I  underftand  nothing  of  dreams,  Mr. 
Sganarel,  and  I  cannot  now  ftay  to  hear  you,  as  I  have 
fome  other  bufinefs  on  hands;  and  as  to  reaioning  a- 
bout  matrimony,  you  have  two  philofophers  your 
neighbours,  learned  men,  who  will  give  you  all  polli- 
ble  information  upon  the  fr.bjeCt;  they  are  of  different 
feCts,  and  you  may  confider  their  different  opinions  of 
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the  matter.  I  fhall  fay  no  more  upon  the  occafion  than 
what  I  faid  juft  now:  fo  your  fervant. 

Sganarel  alone,]  He  is  right.  I  will  confult  thefe 
people  a  little,  upon  the  uncertainty  I  am  in. 

SCENE  V. 

PANCRATIUS,  SGANAREL. 

Pancratius  turning  towards  the  fide  where  he 
entered,  and  not  perceiving  Sganarel. 

BEGONE,  friend,  thou  art  an  impertinent  fellow, 
a  man  ignorant  of  all  good  difcipline,  who 
fhould  be  banilhed  from  the  republic  of  letters. 

Sganarel.  O !  good,  here  is  one  of  them  come  very 
feafonably. 

Pancratius  does  the  fame  again,  not  feeing  Sgana¬ 
rel.]  Ay,  I  will  maintain  to  thee  by  ftrong  reafons,  I 
will  fhew  thee  by  Ariftotle,  the  philofopher  of  philofo- 
phers,  that  thou  art  an  ignorans ,  ignorantijfimus ,  igno- 
rantificans ,  and  ignorantificatus,  through  all  the  cafes 
and  moods  imaginable. 

Sganarel  afide.]  He  is  quarreling  with  fomebody. 

[To  Pancratius.]  Sir, - 

Pancratius  does  the  fame  again,  not  feeing  Sgana¬ 
rel.]  Thou  wilt  be  attempting  to  reafon,  and  thou  doftr. 
not  know  the  very  elements  of  reafon. 

Sganarel  afide.]  His  paffion  will  not  let  him  fee  me. 

[To  Pancratius.]  Sir, - 

Pancratius  does  the  fame  again,  not  feeing  Sganm- 
rel.]  It  is  a  propofition  to  be  condemned  in  all  the  re¬ 
gions  of  philofophy. 

Sganarel  afide.]  Somebody  muft  have  vexed  him 
greatly.  [To  Pancratius.]  I — • 
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Pancratius  does  the  fame  again,  not  feeing  Sgana¬ 
rel.]  Toto  coelo,  tot  a  via  aberras. 

Sganarel.  Good-morrow,  mafter  doctor. 

Pancratius.  Your  fervant. 

Sganarel.  May  a  body — 

Pancratius  returning  to  the  place  where  he  entered.] 
Doft  thou  know  what  thou  haft  done?  A  fyllogifm  in 

balordo ! 

Sganarel.  I  tell  you — 

Pancratius.  The  major  is  ftupid,  the  minor  imperti¬ 
nent,  and  the  conclufion  abfurd. 

Sganarel.  I — 

Pancratius.  I  would  die  rather  than  vindicate  what 
thou  fay’ ft-,  and  I  will  maintain  my  opinion  to  the  ve¬ 
ry  laft  drop  of  my  ink. 

Sganarel.  May  I. - 

Pancratius.  Yes,  I  will  defend  that  propofition,  Pug- 
n is  et  calcibus ,  unguibus  et  roftro. 

Sganarel.  Mr.  Ariftotle,  may  one  alk  what  puts  you 
in  fuch  a  fury. 

Pancratius.  The  jufteft  reafon  in  the  world. 
Sganarel.  "What  is  it,  pray? 

Pancratius.  An  ignorant  wretch  would  maintain  to 
me  a  propofition  that  is  falfe  ;  an  hideous,  frightful, 
execrable  propofition. 

Sganarel.  May  I  alk  what  it  is  ? 

Pancratius.  Ah  !  Mr.  Sganarel,  every  thing,  nowa¬ 
days,  is  turned  upfide  down,  and  the  world  is  fallen 
into  a  general  corruption.  An  horrible  licenfe  prevails 
every  where-,  and  the  magiftrates,  who  are  fet  up  to 
preferve  order  in  the  ftate,  ftiould  die  with  fhame,  for 
fuffering  fuch  an  intolerable  fcandal  as  that  I  am  going 
to  tell  you. 

Sganarel.  What  is  it? 

Pancratius.  Is  it  not  a  terrible  thing,  a  thing,  that 
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cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  to  allow  any  perfon  to 
fay  publickly,  the  form  of  a  hat? 

Sganarel.  How  is  that? 

Pancratius.  I  maintain  that  one  fhould  fay,  the  figure 
of  a  hat,  and  not  the  form.  Forafmuch  as  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  form  and  the  figure :  the  form 
is  the  exterior  difpofition  of  bodies  that  are  animated; 
and  the  figure  is  the  exterior  difpofition  of  bodies  that 
are  not  animated;  therefore,  as  a  hat  is  a  body  not  a- 
nimated,  one  fhould  fay  the  figure  of  a  hat,  and  not 
the  form:  [returning  to  the  place  where  he  entered.] 
Yes,  ignorant  mortal  as  you  are,  thus  it  is  you  fhould 
exprefs  yourfelf;  and  thefe  are  the  exprefs  terms  of  A- 
riftotle  in  his  chapter  of  Qualities. 

Sganarel  afide.]  I  imagined  we  had  been  all  undone, 
[to  Pancratius.]  Think  no  more  of  that,  mafter  do£tor. 

I - 

Pancratius.  I  am  in  fuch  a  fury,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  do. 

Sganarel.  Let  the  form  and  the  hat  alone:  I  have 
fomethingto  confult  with  you  about.  I — 

Pancratius.  Ridiculous! 

Sganarel.  Pray  now,  be  calm.  I — 

Pancratius.  Intolerable! 

Sganarel.  Good  Lord  !  I — 

Pancratius.  To  think  I  would  bear  fuch  a  propoflti* 
on ! 

Sganarel.  He  was  certainly  wrong.  I — 

Pancratius.  A  propofition  condemned  by  Ariftotle. 

Sganarel.  That  is  true.  I — 

Pancratius.  In  exprefs  terms, 

Sganarel.  You  are  in  the  right,  [turning  himfelf  to 
the  fide  where  Pancratius  entered.]  To  be  fure  thou 
art  a  fool,  and  an  impertinent  rafcal,  to  pretend  to  dif- 
pute  with  a  doctor  that  can  read  and  write.  There  is 
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an  end  of  that  affair:  now  pray  hear  me.  I  am  come 
to  advife  with  you  about  an  affair  that  puzzles  me.  1 
have  a  defign  to  take  a  wife,  to  bear  me  company  in 
houfe-keeping.  The  perfon  is  handfome,  and  well- 
fhaped:  I  like  her  extremely,  and  Hie  is  very  fond  of 
marrying  me.  Her  father  confents  to  it:  but,  I  am 
a  little  afraid  of  you  know  what;  that  difgrace  for 
which  nobody  pities  one;  and  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  phi- 
lolopher,  to  give  me  your  opinion.  Heh!  What  think 
you  of  it? 

Pancratius.  Rather  than  allow  that  one  fhould  fay 
the  form  of  a  hat,  I  would  allow  that  datur  vacuum  in 
rcrum  natura ,  and  that  I  am  a  fool. 

Sganarel  afide.]  The  devil  is  in  the  man!  [to  Pan- 
cratius.]  Pray,  maker  doftor,  give  a  little  attention. 
One  talks  to  you  for  an  hour,  and  you  give  no  anfwer 
to  what  one  fays. 

Pancratius.  I  alk  your  pardon.  A  juft  anger  took 
up  my  thoughts. 

Sganarel.  Well,  have  done  with  all  that,  and  take 
patience  to  hear  me. 

Pancratius.  Come  then ;  let  me  hear,  what  have  you 
to  fay  to  me  ? 

Sganarel.  I  would  talk  to  you  about  an  affair  that — 

Pancratius.  And  what  tongue  will  you  make  ufe  of 
with  me? 

Sganarel.  What  tongue? 

Pancratius.  Yes. 

Sganarel.  Blefs  my  foul!  Why  the  tongue  I  have 
in  my  mouth:  I  dare  fay  I  fiiall  not  borrow  another 
perfon’s. 

Pancratius.  I  alk  you  what  idiom,  what  language? 

Sganarel.  Oh!  that  is  a  different  affair. 

Pancratius.  Will  you  fpeak  Italian  to  me? 

Sganarel.  No. 
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r>  ? 


Pancratius.  Spanifh? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Pancratius.  High  Dutch? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Pancratius.  Engliffi  ? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Pancratius.  Latin? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Pancratius.  Greek? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Pancratius.  Hebrew? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Pancratius.  Syriac  ? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Pancratius.  Turkifn? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Pancratius.  Arabic? 

Sganarel.  No,  no:  French,  French,  French. 
Pancratius.  Oh !  French. 

Sganarel.  Yes. 

Pancratius.  Go  to  the  other  fide  then:  for  this  ear 
is  deftined  for  the  learned  and  foreign  languages  ;  and 
the  other  is  for  the  vulgar  and  mother  tongue. 

Sganarel  afidc.]  One  mull  ufe  great  ceremony  with 
thefe  kind  of  people. 

Panciatius.  What  is  your  bufinefs  ? 

Sganarel.  To  confult  you  upon  a  little  difficulty. 
Pancratius.  Ay,  ay,  upon  a  difficulty  in  philofophy, 
undoubtedly? 

Sganarel.  Forgive  me.  I— 

Pancratius.  You  would  know,  perhaps,  whether 
fubftance  and  accident  are  terms  fynonirnous,  or  equi¬ 
vocal  with  regard  to  entity  ? 

Sganarel.  No,  no.  I — 

Panciatius.  Whether  logic  is  an  art,  or  a  fcience? 
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Sganarel.  Not  a£  all.  I — 

Pancratius.  If  it  has  for  its  objedl  the  three  operati¬ 
ons  of  the  mind,  or  the  third  only  ? 

Sganarel.  No.  I — 

Pancratius.  Whether  there  are  ten  categories,  or  on¬ 
ly  one? 

Sganarel.  No.  I- — 

Pancratius.  Whether  the  conclufion  he  of  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  fyllogifm? 

Sganarel.  No,  no.  I — 

Pancratius.  Whether  the  e {Fence  of  good  be  placed 
in  the  appetibility,  or  in  the  congruity  of  it? 

Sganarel.  No.  I - 

Pancratius,  Whether  good  reciprocates  with  its  end? 

Sganarel.  Oh!  no.  I — 

Pancratius.  Whether  the  end  can  afFedt  us  by  its 
real,  or  by  its  intentional  being? 

Sganarel.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no;  by  all  the  devils,  no. 

Pancratius,  I  cannot  guefs  your  meaning,  explain  it. 

Sganarel.  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  but  then  you  rnuft 
hear  me.  The  bufinefs  I  hare  to  communicate  to  you 
is,  that  I  have  an  intention  to  marry  a  girl  that  is 
young  and  handfome.  I  love  her  extremely,  and  have 
afked  her  of  her  father:  but  as  I  fear — 

Pancratius  fpeaks  at  the  fame  time  without  hearing 
Sganarel.]  Speech  was  given  to  man  to  exprefs  his 
thoughts:  and  as  thoughts  are  the  portraits  of  things, 
even  fo  are  our  words  the  portraits  of  our  thoughts. 

^Sganarel  being  impatient,  flops  the  dodlor’s  mouth 
with  his  hand  feveral  times,  and  the  dodlor  Hill 
talks  as  foon  as  Sganarel  takes  his  hand  away. 

But  thefe  portraits  are  different  from  other  portraits, 
becaufe  other  portraits  are  diftinguifhed  every  where 
by  their  originals,  but  fpeech  includes  its  original  in 
itfelf;  fince  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  thought  exprefTed 
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by  an  interior  fign;  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
thofe  who  think  well  are  likewife  thofe  who  fpeak  the 
belt.  Wherefore  exprefs  to  me  your  thought  by  fpeech, 
which  is  the  moft  intelligible  of  all  figns. 

Sganarel  pufhes  the  dodfor  into  his  houfe,  and  {huts 
the  door  to  prevent  his  coming  out.]  Pox  o’  the  man  ! 

Pancratius  within  the  houfe.]  Yes,  fpeech  is  Animi 
index ,  et  fpeculum;  it  is  the  interpreter  of  the  heart,  it 
is  the  image  of  the  foul.  [Pancratius  gets  up  to  the 
■window,  and  goes  on.]  It  is  a  mirror  that  plainly  re- 
prefents  to  us  the  moft  hidden  feciets  of  us  individuals.. 
Then  fince  you  have  the  faculty  of  ratiocinating  and 
talking  both  together,  how  comes  it  you  do  not  make 
ufe  of  fpeech  to  make  me  underftand  your  meaning? 

Sganarel.  That  is  my  intention;  but  you  will  not 
hear  me. 

Pancratius.  I  attend :  fpeak. 

Sganarel.  I  fay  then,  mafter  doctor,  that - 

Pancratius.  But  above  all  things,  be  brief. 

Sganarel.  I  will. 

Pancratius.  Avoid  prolixity. 

Sganarel.  Oh!  Sir - 

Pancratius.  Abridge  me  your  difcourfe  into  a  Laco* 
nic  apothegm. 

Sganarel.  I - 

Pancratius.  No  round-about  talk, no  circumlocution. 

[Sganarel,  fo  provoked  that  he  is  not  able  to  fpeak, 
gathers  up  ftones  to  throw  at  the  doctor's  head. 

Pancratius.  What  ?  Do  you  fall  into  a  rage,  inftead 
of  explaining  yourfelf!  Go,  you  are  more  impudent 
than  he  that  would  maintain  to  me  that  one  Ihould  fay 
the  form  of  a  hat;  and  I  will  prove  to  you  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  by  reafons  demonftrative  and  convincing,  and 
by  arguments  in  barbara ,  that  you  are  not,  nor  fhall  e- 
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ver  be  any  other  than  a  loggerhead,  and  that  I  am, 
and  ihall  be  always,  in  utroque  jure,  dodtor  Pancratius. 

Sganarel.  What  a  foolifh  babbler  is  this! 

Pancratius  coming  upon  the  ftage.]  A  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  a  man  of  erudition. 

Sganarel.  Again? 

Pancratius.  A  man  of  fufficiency,  a  man  of  capacity. 
[Going  away.]  A  man  perfect  in  all  the  fciences,  natu¬ 
ral,  moral,  and  political.  [Coming  back.]  A  man 
learned,  perfectly  learned,  per  cranes  modes  et  cafus. 
[Going  away.]  A  man  that  pofiefl'es iftperlative)  fables, 
mythologies,  and  hiftories.  [Coming  back.]  Grammar, 
poefy,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  fophiftics.  [Going  a- 
way.]  Mathematics,  arithmetic,  optics,  onirocrkics, 
phyfics,  and  metaphyfics.  [Coming  back.]  Cofmome- 
try,  geometry,  architecture,  fpeculatory,  and  fpecula- 
tatory.  £Going  away.]  Phyfic,  aferonomy,  aftrology, 
phyfiognomy,  metapofeopy,  chiromancy,  geomancy, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  arts  and  fciences  in  the  world. 

SCE'NE  VI. 

SGANAREL  alone. 

DIJCE  take  thefe  learned  people,  that  will  not 
hear  one.  I  was  rightly  told  that  his  matter  A- 
riftotle  was  only  a  boafter.  I  muft  go  find  the  other, 
he  perhaps  will  be  more  compofed  and  reafo  liable. 
Soho  there! 
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SCENE  VII 


MARPHURIUS,  SGANAREL 


MARPHURIUS 


HAT  is  your  bufinefs  with  me,  Mr.  Sgana* 


rel  ? 


Sganarel.  Matter  do£lor,  I  ftand  in  need  of  your 
advice  about  a  little  affair  in  hand,  and  am  come  here 
upon  that  account,  [afide.]  Oh  1  this  goes  well.  This 
man  hears  people. 

Marphurius.  Mr.  Sganarel,  be  pleafed  to  alter  that 
manner  of  fpeaking.  Our  philofophy  commands,  not 
to  exprefs  one’s  felf  upon  a  propofition  decifively ;  but 
to  fpeak  of  every  thing  with  uncertainty  •,  always  to 
fufpend  one’s  judgment;  and  by  that  rule,  you  lhould 
not  fay,  I  am  come ,  but,  I  think  that  lam  come. 

Sganarel.  I  think? 

Marphurius.  Yes. 

Sganarel.  S’bud!  I  mutt  really  think  fo,  becaufe  it 
is  fo. 

Marphurius.  That  is  not  a  confequence,for  you  may 
thirttc  fo,  without  the  thing’s  being  really  fo. 

Sganarel.  How!  am  I  not  come? 

Marphurius.  That  is  uncertain, and  we  lhould  doubt 
of  every  thing. 

Sganarel.  What!  am  I  not  here?  and  do  not  you 
talk  to  me? 

Murphurius.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  there, 
and  I  think  that  I  talk  with  you;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  fo. 

Sganarel.  Heh!  What  the  devil,  you  j eft.  I  am 
here,  and  you  are  there,  very  plainly,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  doubt  in  all  that.  Pray  let  us  have  done 
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with  thefe  fubtilties;  and  talk  of  my  affair.  I  am  come 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  an  inclination  to  marry. 
Marphurius.  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Sganarel.  I  tell  it  you. 

Marphurius.  That  may  be. 

Sganarel.  The  girl  that  I  would  marry  is  very  young 
and  handfome. 

Marphurius.  It  may  be  fo. 

Sganarel.  Shall  I  do  well  or  ill  in  marrying  her  ? 
Marphurius.  Either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Sganarel  afide.J  Hey-day!  here  is  another  fiddle  to 
the  fame  tune.  [To  Marphurius.J  I  afk  you  whether  I 
/hall  do  well  to  marry  the  girl  I  fpeak  of? 

Marphurius.  Juft  as  it  happens. 

Sganarel.  Shall  I  do  ill? 

Marphurius.  Perhaps  you  may. 

Sganarel.  Good  now,  anfwer  me  properly. 
Marphurius.  That  is  my  intention. 

Sganarel,  I  have  a  great  inclination  for  the  girl. 
Marphurius.  Very  poffible. 

Sganarel.  The  father  has  given  me  his  confent. 
Marphurius.  So  he  might. 

Sganarel.  But  I  am  afraid  of  being  a  cuckold  by 
marrying  her. 

Marphurius.  The  thing  is  very  probable. 

Sganarel.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Marphurius.  There  is  no  impoftibility  in  it. 
Sganarel.  But  what  would  you  advife  me  to  do  ? 
Marphurius.  I  cannot  fay. 

Sganarel.  What  would  you  do  were  you  in  my  place? 
Marphurius  I  do  not  know. 

Sganarel.  I  am  vexed. 

Marphurius  I  will  have  nothing  to  fay  to  it. 

Sgana  el  The  devil  take  the  old  dotard. 

Marphur;  That  fhall  be  as  it  will. 
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Sganarel  afide.]  Plague  on  the  tormenting  devil !  I 
■will  make  you  change  your  tune,  you  mad  dog  of  a 
philofopher.  [Beating  Marphurius. 

Marphurius.  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Sganarel.  There  is  payment  for  thy  nonfenfe,  and 
now  I  am  contented. 

Marphurius.  How  now?  What  infolence  to  affront 
me  in  this  manner!  to  have  the  impudence  to  beat  a 
philofopher  like  me! 

Sganarel.  Pray  then  corre£b  that  way  of  fpeaking. 
One  fhould  doubt  of  every  thing;  and  you  ought  not 
to  fay,  that  I  have  beat  you,  but  that  you  think  that  I 
have  beat  you. 

Marphurius.  Ay,  ay,  I  will  go  and  complain  to  a 
juftice  of  peace,  of  the  blows  which  you  have  given 
me. 

Sganarel.  I  deny  it. 

Marphurius.  The  marks  of  them  upon  my  body  will 
anfwer  for  it. 

Sganarel,  That  is  poflible. 

Marphurius.  It  is  thou  haft  treated  me  in  this  man» 
ner. 

Sganarel.  Very  probably. 

Marphurius.  I  will  get  a  warrant  againft  thee. 

Sganarel.  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Marphurius.  And  the  law  fhall  punilh  thee. 

Sganarel.  That  Ihall  be  as  it  may. 

Marphurius.  Truft  me  for  that. 
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SCENE  VIII 


sganarel  alone. 


HOW  is  this?  One  cannot  get  one  word  from 
that  dog  of  a  fellow  there!  and  a  body  is  as  wife 
at  the  end,  as  at  the  beginning!  What  fhall  I  do  under 
this  uncertainty  of  the  confequence  of  my  marriage  ? 
Never  man  was  more  puzzled  than  I  am.  Oh!  here 
are  Bohemians,  I  muft  make  them  tell  me  my  good 
fortune. 


SCENE  IX. 


TWO  bohemians,  sganarel. 

Enter  two  Bohemians  with  their  tabors,  finging  and 

dancing. 


SGANAREL. 


'HEY  are  joyous  folks.  Hark’e,  you  there,  can¬ 


not  you  tell  me  my  fortune? 


1.  Bohemian.  Yes,  my  good  mafter,  both  of  us  will 
tell  it  you, 

2.  Bohemian.  Do  but  give  us  thy  hand,  with  a 
crofs  in  it,  and  we  will  tell  thee  fomething  for  thy 


good  profit. 


Sganarel.  Hold,  there  are  both  of  them,  with  what 
you  demand. 

1.  Bohemian.  Thou  had  a  good  phyfiogncmy,  my 
good  mafter,  a  good  phyfiognomy. 

2.  Bohemian.  Yes,  a  good  phyfiognomy.  The  phy¬ 
fiogncmy  of  a  man  that  one  day  will  be  fomething. 
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1.  Bohemian.  Thou  {halt  be  married  foon,  my  good 
mailer;  thou  fhalt  be  married  foon. 

2.  Bohemian.  Thou  fhalt  marry  an  accomplifhed 
woman,  an  accomplifhed  woman. 

1.  Bohemian.  "Yes,  a  woman  that  will  be  careffed 

and  efteemed  by  every  body.  „ 

2.  Bohemian.  A  woman  that  will  get  thee  many 
friends,  my  good  mafter;  that  will  get  thee  many 
friends. 

1.  Bohemian.  A  woman  that  will  bring  great  plen¬ 
ty  to  thy  houfe. 

2.  Bohemian.  A  woman  that  will  get  thee  a  great 

chara£lei% 

1.  Bohemian.  Thou  fhalt  be  refpe&ed  on  her  ac¬ 
count,  my  good  mafter;  thou  fhalt  be  refpe£ted  on  her 
account. 

Sganarel.  That  is  well ;  but  inform  me  a  little,  am 
I  threatened  to  be  a  cuckold? 

2.  Bohemian.  A  cuckold? 

Sganarel.  Ay. 

1 .  Bohemian.  A  cuckold  ? 

Sganarel.  Ay,  if  I  am  threatened  to  be  a  cuckold? 

[The  two  Bohemians  fing  and  dance. 

Sganarel.  What  the  devil !  this  is  net  making  me 
an  anfwer.  Come  here.  I  afk  you  both  whether  I  fhall 
be  a  cuckold? 

2.  Bohemian.  A  cuckold?  you? 

Sganarel.  Yes,  whether  I  fhall  be  a  cuckold? 

i.  Bohemian.  You  a  cuckold? 

Sganarel.  Yes,  whether  I  {hall  be  one,  or  not? 

[The  two  Bohemians  go  cfffinging  and  dancing. 
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SCENE  X, 


sganarel  alone. 


PL  A  G  UE  on  the  baggages  for  leaving  m  e  in  this 
perplexity!  I  muft  abfolutely  know  the  fate  of 
inv  marriage :  and  for  that  purpofe  I  will  go  in  fearch 
of  that  famous  conjuror  whom  every  body  talks  fo 
much  about,  and  who,  by  his  furprifing  art,  fhews  e- 
very  thing  one  can  wifh  for.  (Y  my  confcience,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  no  occafion  to  go  to  a  conjuror,  here  is 
©ne  tells  me  all  that  I  can  inquire  about. 


SCENE  XI 


BORIM  E  N  A,  LYCASTO,  SGANAREL  retires  Un- 
feen  to  the  corner  of  the  ftage. 


LYCASTO. 


ELL,  fair  Dorimena,  do  you  fpeak  in  earneft? 
Dorimena.  In  earneft. 


Lycafto.  Do  you  really  intend  to  marry? 

Dorimena.  R.eally. 

Lycafto.  And  this  evening  too? 

Dorimena.  Yes. 

Lycafto.  And  can  you  cruelly  forget  in  this  manner 
the  love  I  have  for  you,  and  the  obliging  promifes 
which  you  gave  me? 

Dorimena.  Far  from  it;  I  do  not  forget  them.  I 
refpect  you  as  much  as  ever,  and  this  marriage  fhould 
not  difcompofe  you.  I  do  not  marry  this  man  for  love, 
but  riches.  Conlider,  neither  you  nor  I  hare  any  for¬ 
tune,  and  without  money  one  does  but  poorly  in  this 
world;  for  which  reafon  one  muft  acquire  it  at  any 
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rate.  I  marry  to  make  myfelf  eafy,  and  hope  to  be  foon 
delivered  from  this  old  creature.  He  will  not  live  a- 
bove  fix  months.  I  will  not  have  to  pray  long  for  the 
happy  ftate  of  widowhood.  [To  Sganarel,  feeing  him.] 
Oh  !  I  have  been  faying  all  the  pretty  things  imagina¬ 
ble  of  you. 

Lvcafto.  Is  that  gentleman  there - 

Dorimena.  This  is  the  gentleman  that  is  to  marry 
me. 

Lycaflo.  Sir,  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  marriage, 
and  offer  my  molt  humble  fervices.  I  allure  you  that 
you  aie  going  to  poffefs  a  virtuous  lady;  and,  madam, 
it  gives  me  pleafure  that  you  have  made  fo  good  a 
choice ;  the  gentleman  promifes  to  make  a  good  huf- 
band.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  would  chufe  to  com¬ 
mence  a  friendfhip  with  you,  and  fettle  a  commerce  of 
dwerfions  and  vifits  together. 

Dorimena.  You  do  us  both  great  honour.  But 
come,  the  time  preffes,  and  we  fhall  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  ofconverfing  together. 

SCENE  XII. 

sganarel  alone. 

I  Am  now  quite  difgufled  with  my  match.,  and  think 
I  fhould  not  do  amifs  to  go  and  difengage  myfelf 
from  my  promife.  It  has  been  fome  expence,  but  it 
is  even  better  to  lofe  that  than  to  expofe  myfelf  to 
fomething  worfe.  I  muft  endeavour  to  difengage  my¬ 
felf  from  this  affair  cleaverly.  Soho! 

[Knocking  at  Alcantor’s  door. 


Vo  i..  IV. 
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SCENE  XIII. 


ALCANTOR,  SC  AN  ARE  L. 


SG  ANAR  EL. 

!  You  are  welcome,  fon-in-law. 

Sganarel.  Sir,  your  fervant. 

Alcantor.  You  are  come  to  conclude  the  marriage? 
Sganarel.  Forgive  me,  Sir. 

Alcantor.  Believe  me,  I  am  as  impatient  for  it  as 


■you. 

Sganarel.  I  am  come  hither  upon  another  fcore. 

Alcantor.  I  have  given  orders  about  every  thing 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  entertainment. 

Sganarel.  That  is  not  the  affair. 

Alcantor.  The  muficians  are  befpoke,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  ordered,  and  my  daughter  ready  dreft  to  receive 
you. 

Sganarel.  I  am  not  come  on  that  account. 

Alcantor.  In  Ihcrt,  you  are  going  to  be  fatished, 
and  nothing  can  delay  your  happinefs. 

Sganarel.  Alas!  It  is  another  matter. 

Alcantor.  Come,  walk  in  then,  fon-in-law. 

Sganarel.  I  want  to  fpeak  a  word  with  you. 

Alcantor.  Pray  do  not  Hand  upon  ceremony,  but 
walk  in  dire£tly. 

Sganarel.  No,  I  tell  you.  I  would  talk  with  you 
firft. 

Alcantor.  Would  you  fayfomething  to  me  ? 

Sganarel  Yes. 

Alcantor., And  what  may  it.be? 

Sganarel.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Alcantor,  I  have  asked 
your  daughter  in  marriage,  and  you  have  given  ycur 
eonfcnt;  but  I  begin  to  confider  I  am  not  a  prorcr 
match  for  her,  1  am  too  old. 
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Alcantor.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Iam  certain  my 
daughter  will  be  very  well  fatisfied  v/ith  you,  and  flie 
has  no  objection  to  your  age. 

Sgaharel.  No;  I  have  fometimes  terrible  whimfies ; 
and  it  would  be  too  much  for  her  to  bear  my  ill  tem¬ 
per. 

Alcantor.  You  will  find  my  daughter  will  conform 
entirely  to  your  way.  She  is  very  complaifant. 

Sganarel.  I  have  forne  infirmities  of  body  which 
might  difguft  her. 

Alcantor.  That  is  nothing.  A  virtuous  woman  is 
never  difgufted  with  her  hufband’s  infirmities. 

Sganarel.  I  really  advife  you  not  to  give  her  to  me. 

Alcantor.  You  are  in  jell  fure :  I  would  rather  die 
than  not  perform  my  promife. 

Sganarel.  Alas!  I  will  difpenfe  with  you  for  that, 
and  I— - 

Alcantor.  Not  at  all.  You  fhall  have  her,  in  fpite 
of  all  who  pretend  to  her,  as  I  have  promifed  her  to 
you. 


Sganarel  afide.]  The  devil  I  {hall! 

Alcantor.  Believe  me,  I  have  a  very  particular 
friendfhip  for  you;  and  I  would  refufe  my  daughter 
to  a  prince,  on  your  account. 

Sganarel.  I  thank  you  for  the  honouryou  intend  me, 
Mr.  Alcantor,  but  I  muft  tell  you  I  will  not  marry. 

Alcantor.  Not  marry? 

Sganarel.  No. 

Alcantor.  For  what  reafon  ? 

Sganarel.  I  will  follow  the  example  of  my  father, 
and  other  relations,  who  did  not  marry:  and  befidgs,  1 
find  myfelf  unfit  for  it. 

Alcantor.  Hark  you.  Will  is  free;  and  I  am  a 
man  that  never  forces  any  body.  You  are  engaged 
with  me  to  marry  my  daughter,  and  every  thing  is 
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prepared  for  it;  but  fince  you  will  break  your  word,  I 
will  fee  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  affair,  and  you  fhall 
hear  from  me  foon. 


3  C  E  N  E  XIII. 


sganare  l  alone. 


I  Did  not  expett  he  would  have  been  fo  reafonable; 

I  thought  to  have  found  more  difficulty  in  getting 
myfelf  dilengaged.  Upon  reflexion,  I  have  adted  ve¬ 
ry  wifely,  to  free  myfelf  from  this  affair.  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  engage  in  a  thing  which  I  {hould  have  repent¬ 
ed  of  all  my  life.  But  here  comes  the  fon  to  give  the 
anfwer. 


S  C  E  NE  XIV. 


ALCIDAS,  SGANAREL. 


Alcidas  fpeaking  all  the  while  in  a  mild  tone. 


IR,  I  am  your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant. 
o  Sganarel.  Sir,  I  am  yours  fmcerely. 

Alcidas.  My  father  acquaints  me,  Sir,  that  you  are 
come  to  difengage  yourfelf  from  your  promife. 

Sganarel.  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  with  regret;  but - 

Alcidas.  Gh!  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  in  that. 

Sganarel.  I  affure  you  it  gives  me  uneafinefs;  and  I 
could  have  wifhed - 

Alcidas.  That  is  nothing,  I  tell  you,  [prefenting  two 
fwords  to  Sganarel.]  Sir,  take  the  trouble  of  -chufing 
*  which  of  thefe  two  fwords  you  like  belt. 

Sganarel.  Of  thefe  two  fwords? 

Alcidas.  Yes,  if  you  pleafe. 

Sganarel.  For  whatpurpofe? 

Alcidas.  Sir,  as  you  refufe  to  marry  my  filter  ac 
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cording  to  your  promife,  I  believe  you  will  not  take  a- 
mifs  the  frnall  compliment  I  am  come  to  pay  you. 

Sganarel.  How  ? 

Alcidas.  Some  people  would  have  made  morenoifej 
and  put  themfelves  into  a  paffiorr  at  you;  but  we  are 
people  that  do  things  in  a  calm  way,  and  I  am  come 
to  tell  you  mildly,  that  if  you  think  proper,  we  mull 
cut  one  another’s  throats. 

Sganarel,  That  is  a  very  ill -turned  compliment. 

Alcidas.  Come,  Sir,  pray  cliufe. 

Sganarel.  Iam  your  fervant,  I  have  no  throat  to  be 
cut.  [afide.]  What  a  confounded  way  of  talking  is 
this ! 

Alcidas.  Sir,  it  mull  be  fo,  by  your  leave; 

Sganarel.  Ohl  Sir,  forbear  the  compliment,  I  defire 
you. 

Alcidas.  Let  us  difpatch,  Sir,  quick.  I  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  bufinefs  that  waits  for  me. 

Sganarel.  I  am  for  nothing  of  this,  I  tell  you- 

Alcidas.  Will  not  you  fight? 

Sganarel.  No,  upon  my  word,  will  not  I. 

Alcidas.  Really  ? 

Sganarel.  Really. 

Alcidas  after  beating  him  with  his  cane.]  However*. 
Sir,  you  have  no  reafon  to  complain;  you  fee  I  do 
things  in  order.  You  break  your  word  with  us;  I  would 
fight  you you  refufe  to  fight ;  I  beat  you :  all  this  is 
according  to  the  rules:  and  you  are  a  man  of  too  much 
honour  to  difapprove  of  my  behaviour. 

Sganarel  afide.]  What  a  devil  of  a  fellow  this  is! 

Alcidas  prefenting  him  the  fwords  again.]  Come, 
Sir,  do  things  in  a  gallant  manner,  without  making  me 
pull  you  by  the  ears. 

Sganarel.  What,  again? 
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Alcidas.  Sir, I  do  not  force  any  body;  but  you  mufi 
either  marry  my  fifter  or  fight. 

Sganarel.  Sir,  I  will  do  neither  the  one,  nor  the  fa¬ 
ther,  I  proteft. 

Alcidas.  Positively? 

Sganarel.  Pofitively. 

Alcidas.  With  your  leave  then - 

[Beating  him  again  with  his  cane. 

Sganarel.  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Alcidas.  Sir,  it  gives  me  great  pain  to  be  under  a 
neceflity  of  ufing  you  in  this  manner,  but  you  mud 
either  confent  to  marry  my  fifter,  or  fight. 

[He  lifts  up  the  cane* 

Sganarel.  Then  I  will  marry,  I  will  marry - 

Alcidas.  Sir,  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  are  come  to 
youffelf,  and  have  put  things  to  rights,  for,  I  declare, 
I  efteem  you  more  than  any  man  alive;  and  if  you 
had  obliged  me  to  ufe  you  ill,  it  would  have  given 
me  great  concern.  I  will  go  and  acquaint  my  father 
that  all  affairs  are  fettled. 

[Going  to  knock  at  Alcantoffs  door. 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 

ALCAN  TOR,  DORIMEN  A,  ALCIDAS, 
SGAN  AREL. 


ALCIDAS. 

IT'ATHER,  the  gentleman  has  recovered  his  re^i- 
'  fon  again;  you  may  give  him  my  fifter,  for  he 
is  ready  to  do  every  thing  you  think  proper. 

Alcantor.  There  is  her  hand,  Sir,  give  her  yours. 
Thank  God,  I  am  relieved  from  it:  from  this  time 
you  muft  look  to  her  condutt.  Let  us  go  celebrate- 
this  happy  marriage  chearfully. 

THE  END. 
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The  Magnificent  Lovers,  a  Comedy  of  Five  AFtsf 
performed  at  St.  Germain  in  February  1670,  under 
the  Title  of  The  Royal  Diversion. 

HE  fubjeri:  of  the  following  comedy,  which  is 


two  rival  princes  contending  for  the  efteem  of  a 


young  princefs  bygalantand  fumptuous  entertainments, 
was  given  by  the-  king..  The  part  of  Softratus  is  the 
character  of  a  lover  which  had  never  been  brought  on 
the  ftage;  Clitidas,  the  court  buffoon,  is  more  delicate 
than  Moron  in  The  Princess  of  Elis.  The  intro* 
during  an  aftrologer,  the  unmafking  of  whofe  artifice, 
ferves  to  undeceive  the  great  of  a  folly  which  does  no 
great  honour  to  their  underftandings,  may  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  apologize  for  the  unlikely  Angularity  of  unravel¬ 
ling  the  plot  by  machinery.  The  author,  who  by  folid 
reflexion  and  his  own  experience  had  learnt  to  diftin- 
guifh  what  was  fuitable  to  the  different  theatres  for 
which  he  compofed,  would  not  venture  this  comedy  on 
the  ftage  at  Paris,  nor  even  fo  much  as  print  it;  though 
it  will  certainly  be  found  to  have  its  beauties,  by  thofe 
who  can  tranfpott  themfelves  in  imagination  to  the  pla¬ 
ces,  times,  and  circumftances  for  which  thefe  fort  of 
entertainments  are  efteemed. 
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A  C  T  O  E  S. 

Aristione,  a  princefs,  mother  to  Eriphila. 
Eriphila,  daughter  to  the  princefs. 

Iphicrates,  a  prince  in  love  with  Eriphila, 
Timocles,  a  prince  in  love  with  Eriphila. 
Sostratus,  the  general  of  the  army,  in  love  with 
Eriphila. 

Cleonice,  Eriphila’s  confident. 

An  ax  arch  us,  an  afirologer. 

Cl  eon,  his  fon. 

Chorebus,  one  of  the  princefs’s  fervants. 
Ci.irrDAs,  a  court  jefter. 

A  falfe  Venus,  Anaxarchus’s  correfpondent. 
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THE 


MAGNIFICENT  LOVERS, 


FIRST  INTERLUDE. 

The  ftage  reprefents  a  vaft  fea,  bordered  on  each  fide 
with  four  high  rocks,  on  the  fide  of  each  whereof  is 
a  River-god  leaning  on  an  urn.  At  the  foot  of  thefe 
rocks  are  twelve  Tritons,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fea  four  Cupids  upon  dolphins-,  behind  is  Aldus 
railed  above  the  waters  on  a  cloud. 

SCENE  I. 


jEOLUS,  RIVER- GODS,  TRITONS,  CUPIDS. 


M  O  L  U  S. 

"RETIRE,  ye  winds,  into  your  caves, 
r  M  Ye  who  fpoil  the  cleared:  days; 

P"  ,,  And  leave  to  reign  among  the  waves 
3JLJF5JR.JH5  'flie  Zephyrs  and  the  Loves. 
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SCENE  ir, 


The  Tea  grows  calm,  and  a  city  is  feen  to  rife  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  waves.  Eight  Fifhermen  rife  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  with  mother-of-pearl  and 
branches  of  coral. 

AiO  LUS,  RIVE  R-G  ODS,  TRITONS,  CU¬ 


PIDS,  CORAL-FISHERS 


A  TRITON 


HAT  lovely  eyes  have  pierc’d  our  moiftabod'es  ? 


Hide  yourfelves,  Nereids,  come  ye  watry  gods. 

CHORUS  OF  TRITONS. 


Come,  let’s  approach  thefe  fair  divinities, 
And  in  foft  ftrains  pay  homage  to  their  eyes. 

A  CUPID. 


Ah!  how  fair  thefe  queens  appear! 

ANOTHER  CUPID. 

What  hearts  but  mull  their  charms  obey, 

ANOTHER  CUPID. 

The  faireft  of  the  immortal  fair, 

Our  mother,  boafts  lefs  charms  than  they. 


chorus. 

Come,  let’s  approach  thefe  fair  divinities, 
And  in  foft  ftrains  pay  homage  to  their  eyes. 
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FIRST  ENTRY. 


The  Fifhermen  form  a  dance,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
place  themfelves  each  upon  a  rock  under  a  R.iver-god. 

A  TRITON. 

WHAT  noble  figure  bends  this  way? 

Great  Neptune,  with  majeflic  port. 

To  honour  this  illuftrious  day 

Approaches  here  with  all  his  court. 

CHORUS. 

Piedouble  our  concerts,  and  let  our  joys  fly 
On  the  wings  of  the  winds  to  the  echoing  fky_ 


SCENE  III. 


NEPTUNE,  SEA-GODS,  .SOLUS,  TRI¬ 
TONS,  RIVER-GODS,  CUPIDS, 
FISHERMEN. 


SECOND  ENTRY. 


EPTUNE  dances  with  his  attendants.  The 


I'M  Tritons,  River-gods,  and  Fifhermen  accompany 
his  fteps  with  variety  of  geftures,  and  the  found  of  thek 
pearl  fh ells. 


End  of  the  First  Interlude. 
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Verfes  for  the  King,  reprefenting  Neptune. 

HEAV’N,  ’mongft  the  chief  of  the  immortal  gods. 
Has  plac’d  me  in  a  rank  of  no  fmall  note, 
And,  giving  me  the  empire  of  the  feas, 

Makes  the  whole  univerfe  adore  my  power. 

No  regions  of  the  earth  who  mark  my  force, 

But  tremble  left  I  overflow  their  fhores: 

No  date  but  in  an  inftant  I  can  drown 
With  the  impetuous  furges  I  command. 

Nothing  their  fierce  invafion  can  refift, 

And  triple  dikes  in  vain  their  force  oppofe; 

The  firm  refiftance  boldly  they  furmount. 

And  gain  in  ev’ry  place  an  eafy  paffage. 

Yet  I  can  curb  the  fury  of  thefe  waves 
By  the  wife  equity  that  guides  my  power, 

And  leave  to  all  who  plough  the  watry  plain 
The  lovely  liberty  of  peaceful  commerce. 

Though  rocks  may  fometimes  in  my  realms  be  found, 
And  veflels  perifh  by  the  tempeft's  rage, 

Yet  no  one  ever  murmurs  at  my  fway, 

Tor  virtue  knows  no  fhipwreck  where  I  reign. 

For  Mr.  Le  Grand,  reprefenting  a  Sea-god. 

RE  P  L  E  T  E  with  treafures  is  this  empire  where 
we  live. 

And  crouds  of  mortals  to  our  fhores  refort-, 

Whilft  to  acquire  with  fpeed  an  ample  fortune, 

We  need  but  to  obtain  great  Neptune’s  favour. 
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For  the  Marquis  of  ViLLEROi,reprefenting  a  Sea-god. 

TR.UST  in  this  monarch  of  the  floating  fea. 

And  you  may  ftill  with  confidence  embark. 
The  waves  are  guilty  of  inconftancy, 

But  Neptune  in  himfelf  is  always  conftant. 

For  the  Marquis  of  Rassent,  reprefenting  a  Sea-god^ 

WOULD  you  defire  to  purchafe  Neptune’s  fa¬ 
vour, 

Launch  out  into  this  deep  with  dauntlefs  zeal. 

ACT  I,  SCENEI. 


SOSTRATUS,  CLITIDAS. 


CLiTiDAS  afide. 

WONDER  what  can  make  Softratus  fo  penfive. 
Softratus  imagining  himfelf  alone.}  I  fee  nothing 
you  can  have  recourfe  to,  Softratus;  thy  misfortunes 
are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they  leave  thee  no  profpeffc 
of  a  deliverance  from  them. 

Clitidas  afide.]  He  talks  to  himfelf. 

Softratus  imagining  himfelf  alone.]  Alas! 

Clitidas  afide.]  I  believe  my  conjecture  will  prove 
true;  thefe  fighs  mean  fomething. 

Softratus  imagining  himfelf  alone.]  Tell  me  upon 
what  thou  founded:  thy  hopes.  Canft  thou  expert  any¬ 
thing  but  the  difagreeable  length  of  an  unhappy  life, 
and  miferies  which  can  be  put  to  an  end  by  nothing 
but  death  ? 
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Clitidas  afide.]  That  head  is  much  more  confufed 
than  mine, 

Softratus  imagining  himfelf  alone.]  Oh!  my  heart! 
my  heart!  what  have  you  driven  me  to? 

Clitidas.  Your  moft  obedient,  Lord  Softratus. 

Softratus.  Clitidas,  whither  art  thou  going? 

Clitidas.  Nay,  rather  acquaint  me  what  fecret  me¬ 
lancholy  induces  you  to  remain  in  thefe  woods,  when 
every  body  is  gone  to  the  grand  entertainment  which 
Prince  Iphicrates  has  given  to  the  princefles  upon  the 
water,  where  they  were  amufed  with  mu  lie  and  dan- 
cing ;  and  the  rocks  and  waves  adorned  themfelves 
with  deities  to  honour  their  charms? 

Softratus.  I  can  figure  to  myfelf  what  this  grandeur 
was  without  going  to  fee  it;  ajid  a  croud  of  people 
make  fuch  confufion  at  thefe  great  entertainments,  that 
I  had  not  an  inclination  to  enlarge  the  company. 

Clitidas.  You  are  always  welcome,  go  where  you 
will;  your  prefence  never  does  mifehief;  your  face  is 
none  of  thofe  which  are  ill  received  by  fovereigns,  it 
will  pafs  every  where.  You  enjoy  the  favour  of  both 
the  princeffes;  and  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
make  you  fenfible  of  the  regard  they  have  for  you;  fo 
that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  thought  trouble- 
fome ;  and  I  fee  it  was  not  that  prevented  you  from  go¬ 
ing. 

Softratus.  I  own  I  have  no  great  curiofny  for  thefe 
things. 

Clitidas.  If  you  had  no  curiofity  for  the  things,  yet 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  company  is  a  great  induce¬ 
ment;  and  you  may  fay  what  you  pleafe,  but  it  is  not 
common  for  people  to  think  amongft  trees  in  the  time 
of  a  feftival,  without  fomething  difturbs  their  repofe. 

Softratus.  Why,  what  think  you  I  have  in  my  head? 

Clitander.  I  know  not  from  whence  it  proceeds,  but 
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here  is  a  ftrong  fcent  of  love.  Faith  it  is  you,  for  it  is 
not  me. 

Softratus.  You  are  a  great  fool,  Clitidas. 

Glitidas.  I  am  not  a  fool  ;  I  have  a  nice  nofe  and 
fmell  it  quickly;  you  certainly  are  in  love. 

Softratus.  Why  do  you  imagine  fc? 

Clitidas.  Would  you  not  be  very  much  fuiprifed  if 
I  fiiould  tell  you  the  perfon  you  are  in  love  with? 

Softratus.  I  ? 

Clitidas.  Yes:  I  will  wager  that  I  tell  you  who  is 
the  objeft  of  your  paftion.  I  underftand  fome  fecrets 
as  well  as  our  aftrologer,  with  whom  the  princefs  Arif- 
tione  is  fo  taken  ;  and  if  he  has  the  art  of  reading  men’s 
fortunes  in  the  ftars,  I  have  the  art  of  reading  the  name3 
of  the  people  men  love  in  their  eyes.  Open  your  eyes. 
E,  by  itfelf,  e;  r,  i,  ri,  Eri ;  p,  h,  i,  phi,  Eriphi ;  1,  a, 
la,  Eriphila.  You  love  the  princefs  Eriphila. 

Softratus.  Ah!  Clitidas,  I  own  I  cannot  hide  my 
concern;  you  thunderftrike  me. 

Clitidas.  You  fee  whether  I  am  learned  or  not. 

Softratus.  Alas!  if  you  have  difeovered  the  fecret3 
of  my  heart  by  any  accident,  I  intreat  you  not  to  tell  it 
to  any  one,  and  efpecially  to  conceal  it  from  the  fair 
princefs  you  mentioned  juft  now. 

Clitidas.  But  to  be  ferious,  if  I  have  been  able  to 
difeover  your  paftion,  which  you  have  attempted  to  keep 
fecret,  do  you  imagine  the  princefs  Eriphila  was  fo  blind 
as  not  to  fee  it?  Depend  upon  it,  the  ladies  are  always 
the  quickeft  to  perceive  the  love  they  occafion ;  the 
language  of  the  eyes  and  fighs  is  fooner  underftood  by 
thofe  it  is  addrefted  to  than  any  body  elfe. 

Softratus.  Well,  Clitidas,  let  us  fee  if  fhe  can  read 
the  paftion  fhe  infpires  me  with  in  my  fighs  and  looks  j 
but  let  us  be  careful  not  to  let  her  know  any  thing  of 
it  in  any  other  manner. 
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Clitidas.  What  do  you  fear?  Is  it  poffible  that  this 
Softratus,  who  was  afraid  neither  of  Brennus  nor  all  the 
Gauls,  and  whofe  arm  helped  fo  glorioufly  to  rid  us  of 
that  deluge  of  Barbarians  who  ravaged  Greece;  can  it 
be  poffible,  I  fay,  that  a  man  fo  flout  .in  war  fhould  be 
fuch  a  coward  in  love,  and  tremble  only  to  fay  he  loves  ? 

Softratus.  Ah!  Clitidas,  I  do  not  tremble  without 
a  caufe ;  and  all  the  Gauls  in  the  world  are  much  lefs. 
to  be  feared  than  two  beautiful  eyes  fo  full  of  charms. 

Clitidas.  I  am  quite  of  a  different  opinion;  and  for 
my  part,  one  fingle  Gaul,  with  fword  in  hand,  would 
make  me  tremble  much  more  than  fifty  of  the  moft 
charming  eyes  in  the  world.  But  pray  what  is  your 
intention  ? 

Softratus.  To  die  without  declaring  my  paffion. 

Clitidas.  A  fine  intention  truly!  Go,  go;  you  are 
deceived;  a  little  boldnefs  always  fucceeds  in  lovers, 
only  the  bafhful  are  loft;  and  if  I  were  in  love  with  a 
goddefs,  I  fhould  prefently  tell  her  my  paffion. 

Softratus.  Alas!  too  many  things  condemn  my 
flames  to  an  eternal  filence. 

Clitidas.  What  things? 

Softratus.  The  fmallnefs  of  my  fortune,  by  which 
heaven  is  pleafed  to  humble  the  ambition-  of  my  love; 
the  princefs’s  rank,  which  fets  between  her  and  my  de¬ 
fires  fo  mortifying  a  diftance ;  the  rivalfhip  of  two  prin¬ 
ces  who  are  fupported  by  all  the  great  titles  that  can 
fuftain  the  pretenfions  of  their  paffion;  two  princes  who, 
by  number  lefs  magnificencies,  are  continually  difputing 
the  glory  of  her  conqueft,  and  whofe  love  is  daily  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  decided  by  her  choice ;  but  moft  of  all; 
Clitidas.;  the  inviolable  refpe£t  to  which  her  beautiful 
eyes  fubje'fl:  the  violence  of  my  love. 

Clitidas.  Piefpect  is  not  always  fo  agreeable  as  love* 
and  I  arn  greatly  deceived  if  the.  young  princefs  does  not 
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already  know  of  your  paffion,  and  is  not  infenfible  to  it. 

Softratus.  Q!  for  pity  fake,  do  not  flatter  a  mifera- 
ble  wretch. 

Clitidas.  My  conje&ure  is  well  founded.  She  is 
very  much  for  deferring  the  choice  of  an  hufband,  and 
I  will  look  a  little  further  into  this  affair.  You  know 
I  am  in  a  fort  of  favour  with  her,  have  free  accefs  to  her, 
and  have  gained  a  privilege  to  throw  in  a  word  now 
and  then,  and  to  fpeak  at  random  to  any  thing.  Some¬ 
times  this  does  not  fucceed  as  I  would  have  it;  and 
fometimes  it  does.  Let  me  alone,  I  am  your  friend, 
I  love  men  of  merit,  and  will  take  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  princefs - 

Softratus.  O!  for  heaven’s  fake,  however  you  may 
pity  my  misfortune,  do  not  mention  my  paffion  to  her. 
I  would  rather  die  than  be  accufed  by  her  of  the  leafl 
temerity;  and  the  profound  refpedh  which  her  celefti- 
al  charms - 

Clitidas.  Hufh,  here  they  all  come. 

SCENE  II. 

ARISTIONE,  IPHICRATES,  TIMOCLES, 
SOSTRATUS,  ANAXARCHUS, 
CLEON,  CLITIDAS. 

Aristione  to  Iphicrates. 

IM  U  S  T  tell  you,  prince,  that  no  fpe£tacle  in  the 
world  can  difpute  it  for  magnificence  with  this  you 
juft  now  gave  us.  The  entertainment  had  ornaments 
which  certainly  gain  the  day  from  all  that  can  be  feen; 
and  it  fhewed  us  fomething  fo  noble,  fo  great,  and  fo- 
majeftic,  that  heaven  itfelf  cannot  out-do  it;  and  I  may 
with  great  fafety  fay,  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  e» 
qual  it. 
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Timocles.  Thefe  are  ornaments  which  cannot  he 
expelled  in  a!!  entertainments,  and  I  fhould  tremble, 
madam,  for  the  little  diverlion  I  am  preparing  to  give 
you  in  Diana’s  wood. 

Ariftione.  I  dare  fay  it  will  be  \<ery  agreeable;  and 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  country  fhould  appear  very 
beautiful  to  us,  and  that  we  have  no  time  to  be  uneafy 
in  this  agreeable  habitation,  which  the  poets  have  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  name  of  Tempe.  For,  not  to  mention 
the  pleafures  of  hunting  which  we  are  continually  ta¬ 
king,  and  the  folemnity  of  the  Pythian  games  which 
are  to  be  celebrated  prefently,  you  take  care  to  fupply 
us  with  diverfions  that  might  charm  the  anxieties  of  the 
moft  melancholy.  How  comes  it,  Softratus,  that  we 
did  not  meet  you  in  our  walks? 

Softratus.  A  little  indifpofition,  madam,  prevented 
me. 

Iphicrates.  Softratus  is  one  of  thofe  men,  madam* 
who  think  it  dees  not  look  well  to  be  curious  like  others; 
and  that  it  is  noble  to  affeCf  not  to  run  where  every  bo¬ 
dy  elfe  does. 

Softratus.  My  lord,  affedhation  has  no  part  in  what 
I  do,  and  without  paying  you  a  compliment,  there  were 
things  to  be  feen  in  this  feafl  which  might  have  attract¬ 
ed  me,  if  forne  other  motive  had  not  retained  me. 

Ariftione.  And  did  not  Clitidas  fee  this? 

Clitidas.  Yes,,  madam*  from  the  fhore. 

Ariftione.  Why  from  the  fhore? 

Clitidas.  Faith,  madam,  I  was  afraid  of  one  of  thofe 
accidents  that  are  common  in  fuch  confufions.  I  dream¬ 
ed  of  dead  fifh  and  broken  eggs  laft  night,  and  I  have 
learned  of  Anaxarchus,  that  broken  eggs  and  dead  fifh 
bode  ill  luck. 

Anaxarchus.  I  obferve  that  Clitidas  has  nothing  to, 
fay  if  he  does  not  fpeak  of  me. 
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Clitidas.  That  is  becaufe  there  is  fo  much  room  to 
talk  of  you,  that  one  can  never  fay  enough  of  you. 

Anaxarchus.  You  might  take  fome  other  fubje£l,  as 
I  have  defired  it  of  you. 

Clitidas.  How  is  that  poffible?  Do  not  you  fay  that 
the  afcendant  is  ftronger  than  any  thing,  and  if  it  is 
written  in  the  liars  that  I  (hall  talk  of  you,  how  can  I 
refill  my  deltiny? 

Anaxarchus.  With  all  the  refpecl  I  owe  you,  ma¬ 
dam,  there  is  one  thing  in  your  court  that  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of,  that  is,  every  body  make  free  to  talk,  and  the 
honeftell  man  is  expofed  to  the  raillery  of  the  fir-ft  raf- 
cally  buffoon. 

Clitidas.  I  thank  you  for  the  honour - 

Ariftione  to  Anaxarchus.]  What  a  fool  you  are  to 
be  angry  at  what  he  fays! 

Clitidas.  With  all  the  refpe£l  I  owe  you,  madam, 
there  is  one  thing  that  amazes  me  in  aftrology,  how 
people  who  know  all  the  fecrets  of  the  gods,  and  who 
poffefs  fuch  lights  as  ought  to  fet  them  above  all  man¬ 
kind,  Ihould  have  need  to  make  their  court  to  any  body, 
and  alk  for  any  thing. 

Anaxarchus.  You  ought  to  earn  your  money  better, 
and  give  your  miftrefs  better  jells. 

Clitidas.  Faith,  I  give  her  as  good  as -I  can.  You 
fpeak  of  it  with  a  great  deal  ofeafe;  the  trade  of  a  jefl- 
er  is  not  like  that  of  an  aftrologer.  To  lie  well,  and 
to  joke  well,  are  two  very  different  things,  and  it  is 
much  more  eafy  to  deceive  people  than  to  make  them 
laugh. 

Ariftione.  Ha?  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 

Clitidas  talking  to  himfelf.]  Hold  your  peace,  Im¬ 
pudence;  do  net  you  know  that  aftrology  is  a  flate  af¬ 
fair,  and  that  you  mull  not  touch  upon  that  firing  ?  I 
have  often  told  you,  that  you  take  fuch  liberties  as  will 
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one  clay  bring  fome  ugly  bufmefs  or  other  upon  your 
head.  You  will  fee  that  you  will  be  kicked  out  of  doors 
fome  time  or  other  for  a  knave;  hold  your  tongue  if 
you  are  wife. 

Ariftione.  Where  is  my  daughter? 

Timocles.  Madam,  fhe  is  alone  fomewhere;  I  pre- 
fented  her  my  hand,  which  fhe  refufed. 

Ariftione.  Princes,  fince  your  love  for  Eriphila  cen- 
fents  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  I  have  impofed;  fince  you 
have  promifed  me  to  be  rivals  without  being  enemies, 
and  fince,  with  a  full  fubmiffion  to  my  daughter’s  fen- 
timents,  you  wait  for  a  choice  which  I  have  made  her 
foie  miftrefs  of:  difclofe  to  me,  both  of  you,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  your  heart,  and  tell  me  fmcerely  what  progrefs 
you  each  of  you  think  you  have  made  on  her  heart. 

Timocles.  Madam,  I  will  not  flatter  myfelf ;  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  afledt  the  heart  of  the  princefs  Eti- 
phila,  and  I  think  1  have  gone  about  in  all  the  tender 
methods  a  lover  could  ufe:  I  made  her  fubmiffive  ho¬ 
mages  of  all  my  vows;  I  have  fhewn  affiduities,  I  have 
paid  her  obedience  daily;  I  have  caufed  my  paffion  to 
be  fung  to  her  by  the  mofl  tender  voices,  and  exprefled 
in  verfe  by  the  niceft  pens;  I  have  complained  of  my 
fufferings  in  pafllonate  terms ;  I  have  exprefled  the  de- 
fpair  of  my  love,  as  well  by  my  eyes  as  by  my  tongue; 
I  have  fetched  languifhing  fighs  at  her  feet;  I  have  e- 
ven  flied  tears;  but  all  this  was  in  vain,  and  I  cannot 
find  that  fhe  has  any  fenfe  of  my  flame  in  her  bread:. 

Ariftione.  Now,  prince,  what  have  you  to  fay? 

Iphicrates.  Madam,  for  my  part,  being  fenfible  of 
the  indifference  with  which  fhe  receives  the  homage 
paid  to  her,  I  did  not  chufe  to  complain,  figh,  or  cry 
to  no  purpofe.  I  know  fhe  fubmits  entirely  to  your 
will  in  every  thing,  and  from  your  hand  alone  will  take 
a  hufband;  fo  it  is  to  you  only  I  addrefs  myfelf,  to  ob- 
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tain  her*,  and  would  to  God  that  you  would  determine 
to  take  her  place,  and  enjoy  the  conquefts  you  make 
for  her,  and  receive  yourfelf  the  addrelTes  you  transfer 
to  her. 

Ariftione.  Your  compliment,  prince,  is  like  a  cun¬ 
ning  lover ;  I  have  determined  to  leave  her  to  her  own 
inclination.  You  have  heard  that  mothers  mull  be 
flattered  to  gain  the  daughters,  but  it  is  not  the  cafe 
here. 

Iphicrates.  Whatever  power  you  give  her  for  this 
choice,  what  I  fay  to  you,  madam,  is  no  compliment. 
I  court  the  princefs  Eriphila  only  becaufe  fhe  is  of  your 
family;  I  think  her  charming  in  that  fhe  inherits  from 
you,  and  it  is  you  that  I  admire  in  her. 

Ariftione.  Very  well. 

Iphicrates.  Yes,  madam,  all  the  earth  fees  in  you 
charms  and  attractions,  which  I - 

Ariftione.  Pray  no  more  of  thefe  charms  and  at¬ 
tractions,  prince;  you  know  thefe  are  words  I  prohi¬ 
bit  in  the  compliments  that  are  made  me.  I  can  en¬ 
dure  to  be  praifed  for  my  fincerity,  to  have  it  faidthat 
I  am  a  good  princefs,  that  I  fpeak  to  every  body,  that 
I  have  warmth  for  my  friends,  and  efteem  for  merit 
and  virtue;  I  can  tafte  all  this;  but  for  the  fweetnefs 
of  charms  and  attractions,  I  do  not  care  to  have  people 
-  go  that  way  to  work;  and  what  truth  foever  may  be  in 
it,  one  fhould  make  a  fcruple  of  relifhin*  being  praif¬ 
ed  for  it,  when  one  is  mother  of  fuch  a  daughter  as 
mine. 

Iphicrates.  Ah!  madam,  it  is  you  will  be  her  mo¬ 
ther  in  fpite  of  all  the  world;  there  is  nobody  but  op- 
pofes  it ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  it,  the  princefs  E- 
riphila  fhall  be  only  ycur  After. 

Ariftione.  Prince,  I  will  be  a  mother  becaufe  I  am 

fo  :  I  do  not  like  the  flattery  which  moft  of  my  fex  are 

*  * 
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fo  fond  of.  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  mother 
fo  {hocking  to  me,  as  I  received  it  by  my  own  confent. 
It  is  a  weaknefs  in  our  fex,  which,  thank  God,  I  am 
free  from-,  and  difputes  concerning  age,  which  many 
people  give  themfelves  fo  much  trouble  about,  gives 
me  no  concern.  But  let  us  return  to  our  converfati- 
on.  Could  you  never  difcover  where  Eriphila’s  incli¬ 
nation  tends? 

Iphicrates.  It  is  unknown  to  me. 

Timocles.  It  is  aprofound  fecret  to  me. 

Ariftione.  Probably  modefty  prevents  her  from  tel¬ 
ling  her  intentions  to  you  and  me;  and  we  may  find 
fome  other  perfon  who  may  difcover  the  fecrets  of  her 
heart.  Pray,  .Softratus,  do  this  piece  of  fervice  to  the 
princes,  and  endeavour  by  your  art  to  difcover  which 
of  the  two  my  daughter  thinks  moft  favourably  of. 

Softratus.  Madam,  I  am  not  fit  for  that  purpofe; 
there  are  a  thoufand  people  in  your  court  on  whom 
you  had  better  beftow  the  honour  of  fuch  an  employ¬ 
ment. 

Ariftione.  Softratus,  your  merit  is  not  confined  to 
the  bufinefs  of  war  alone,  you  have  addrefs,  conduct 
and  wit,  and  my  daughter  efteems  you. 

Softratus.  She  efteems  another  more  than  me,  ma¬ 
dam. 

Ariftione.  Your  excufes  are  to  no  purpofe. 

Softratus.  Madam,  you  fhall  be  obeyed,  as  you  will 
have  it  fo;  but  I  declare  you  could  not  have  chofen 
one  in  your  court  but  what  would  have  been  more  able 
to  acquit  himfelf  of  fuch  a  commiflion  than  I. 

Ariftione.  You  always  acquit  yourfelf  well  in  eve¬ 
ry  thing  you  take  in  hand  :  but  your  modefty  is  too 
great.  Remind  Eriphila  that  Ihe  muft  be  at  Diana’s 
wood  early,  and  do  you  endeavour  to  difcover  her  fen* 
timents. 
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SCENE  III. 


IPHICRATES,  TIMOCLES,  S  O- 
STRATUS,  .CLITIDAS. 


Iphicrates  to  Softratus. 


OU  may  be  affured  that  I  am  glad  of  theefteem 


1  the  princefs  {hews  for  you. 

Timocles  to  Softratus.]  You  may  affure  yourfelf  I 
am  rejoiced  at  the  choice  fhe  has  made  of  you. 

Iphicrates.  You  now  have  it  in  your  power  to 
ferve  your  friends. 

Timocles.  You  may  now  aflift  whom  you  pleafe. 

Iphicrates.  I  do  not  recommend  my  interefts  to 
you. 

Timocles.  I  do  not  defire  you  to  fpeak  for  me. 

Softratus.  My  lords,  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  if 
you  did ;  I  fhould  be  in  the  wrong  to  exceed  my  com- 
miffion,  and  you  will  excufe  me  if  I  fpeak  for  neither 
of  you. 

Iphicrates.  I  leave  you  to  do  as  you  pleafe. 

Timocles.  You  may  ufe  your  pleafure. 


SCENE  IV. 

IPHICRATES,  TIMOCLES,  CLITIDAS. 


Iphicrates  whifpering  Clitidas. 

LIT  I  DAS  remembers  he  is  one  of  my  friends; 
I  requeft  that  he  will  always  take  my  part  with 


Lis  miftrefs  againft  my  rival. 

Clitidas  whifpering  Iphicrates.]  Let  me  alone;  there 


is  a  mighty  difference  betwixt  him  and  you;  he  is  a  fine 
prince  indeed  to  difpute  with  you! 


Vol.  IV. 
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Iphicrates  whifpering  Clitidas.]  I  will  acknowledge 
this  fervice. 


SCENE  V. 


T  X  M  O  C  L  E  S,  CLITIDAS. 


TIMOCLES. 


Y  -rival  pays  his  court  to  Clitidas,  but  Clitidas 


L  v  JL  knows  that  be  bas  promifed  to  fupport  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  my  love  again!!  him. 

Clitidas.  Certainly,  and  he  jefts  to  think  to  carry  it 
from  you;  he  is  a  pretty  fnotty-nofed  prince  indeed  to 
you. 

Tirnccles,  I  am  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  Clitidas. 

Clitidas  alone.]  Fair  promifes  on  all  fides.  Here 
comes  the  princefs,  we  will  take  our  time  to  accofl  her. 


SCENE  VI. 


ERIPHIL  A,  CLEONICE. 


CLEONICE. 


OUR  avoiding  every  body  in  this  manner  will 
be  thought  very  odd,  madam. 


Eriphila.  How  pleafant  is  it  to  converfe  with  one’s 


thoughts  after  an  hundred  impertinent  converfationsJ 
Leave  me,  Cleonice,  to  walk  here  alone.  Oh  how  a- 
greeable  is  a  little  folitude  to  us  who  are  tired  with 
multitudes! 

Cleonice.  Will  you  not,  madam,  fee  a  little  effay 
•of  the  activity  of  thofe  admirable  people  who  with  to 
ferve  you?  By  their  appearance  they  exprefs  every 
thing  that  is  called  Pantomime.  I  fpeak  that  word 
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with  fear,  and  there  are  fome  people  in  your  court 
who  would  not  forgive  me  if  they  knew  it. 

Eriphila.  You  feem  to  have  a  defire  to  amufe  me 
with  fome  trifling  diverfion;  you  have  an  affability 
which  rejects  nothing-,  and  never  fail  to  introduce  all 
that  prefent  themfelves  to  you.  You  are  the  grand 
protedlrefs  of  poor  merit:  it  it  to  you  all  the  necefli- 
tous  mufes  have  recourfe. 

Cleonice.  You  need  not  fee  them,  madam,  except 
it  be  agreeable. 

Eriphila.  Come,  come,  let  me  fee  them. 

Cleonice.  They  may  perhaps  dance  ill,  madam. 

Eriphila.  Well,  but  I  had  as  good  have  it  over;  ill 
or  not,  we  muff  fee  them;  and  it  would  only  be  de¬ 
laying  the  thing  with  you. 

Cleonice.  Madam,  another  time  will  be  as  well;  for 
this  will  be  but  an  ordinary  dance. 

Eriphila.  No  apology,  Cleonice,  let  them  come  in. 

SECOND  INTERLUDE. 

ENTRY. 

Three  Pantomimes  dance  before  Eriphila. 
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ACT  II,  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

ERIPHILA,  CLEONICE. 


E  R  I  P  H  I  L  A. 

THEY  dance  admirably  well!  I  am  glad  I  have 
them,  for  no  body  can  dance  better. 

Cleonice.  It  gives  me  pleafure,  madam,  that  you  do 
not  find  my  tafte  fo  poor  as  you  expedled. 

Eriphila.  Do  not  triumph  fo  much,  it  will  not  be 
Jong  before  you  give  me  my  revenge.  Leave  me. 


SCENE  II. 


ERIPHILA,  CLEONICE,  CLIT1DAS. 


Cleonice  going  up  to  Clitidas. 

HE  princefs  chufes  to  be  alone,  Clitidas. 
Clitidas.  Hold  your  peace,  I  know  my  buGnefe. 


SCENE  III. 


ERIPHILA,  CLITIDAS. 


Clitidas  finging. 

•AL,  lal,  deral.  [Pretending  to  be  aflonilhed  at 
feeing  Eriphila.]  Ah! 

Eriphila  to  Clitidas,  who  pretends  to  make  off. ]  Cli* 
tidas. 


Clitidas.  I  faw  you  not. 

Eriphila.  Whence  come  you? 

Clitidas.  I  left  the  princefs,  your  mother,  who  was 
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going  towards  the  temple  of  Apollo,  accompanied  by  a 
vaft  concourfe  of  people. 

Eriphila.  Is  not  this  the  molt  delightful  place  you 
ever  beheld? 

Clitidas.  Indeed  it  is.  The  princes,  your  lovers, 
were  along  with  her. 

Eriphila.  What  beautiful  meanders  the  river  Pene- 
us  makes! 

Clitidas.  Very  agreeable.  Softratus  alfo  was  there. 

Eriphila.  Why  was  not  he  with  us  to-day? 

Clitidas  He  has  fomething  in  his  head  that  prevents 
him  from  taking  the  lead  pleafure  in  all  thefe  fine 
treats.  He  wanted  to  talk  with  me;  but  you  had  fo 
exprefly  forbidden  me  interceding  to  you  for  any  thing, 
that  I  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  him,  but  told 
him  plainly  that  I  was  not  at  leifure  to  hear  him. 

Eriphila.  You  were  to  blame  for  telling  him  thati, 
you  fhould  have  heard  him. 

Clitidas.  I  at  firft  told  him  I  was  not  at  leifure  to 
hear  him,  but  afterwards  I  gave  him  audience. 

Eriphila.  You  were  in  the  right. 

Clitidas.  Indeed  he  is  a.  man  I  like,  a  man  made  as 
I  would  have  men  made,  not  affuming  any  boifterous 
airs,,  or  deafning  tone;  wife  and  fedate  in  every  thing.; 
never  fpeaking  but  when  neeeflary;  not  haflv  in  de* 
ciding;  no  troublefome  exaggerator;  and  whatever  fine 
verfes  our  poets  have  repeated  to  him,  I  never  heard 
him  fay,  this  is  finer  than  any  thing  Homer  ever  did. 
In  fhort,  he  is  d  man  I  greatly  efleem,  and  were  I  a 
princefs,  he  fhould  not  be  unhappy. 

Eriphila.  He  undoubtedly  is  a  worthy,  man ;  but 
what  did  he  talk  to  you  of? 

Clitidas.  He  afked  me,  if  you  feemed  mightily  plea- 
fed  at  the  magnificent  treat  that  was  given  you;  fpoke 
to.  me  of  your  perfon  with  the  greateft  extacies  ima~ 
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ginable;  extolled  you  to  the  Ikies,  and  gave  you  all  the 
encomiums  that  could  be  given  to  the  mofi:  accorri- 
plifhed  princefs  in  the  univerfe,  mixing  with  this  feve- 
ral  fighs  which  difcovered  more  than  he  was  willing 
they  fhoula.  At  length,  after  various  fhifts  and  en¬ 
quiries  into  the  caufe  of  this  profound  melancholy, 
■which  is  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  court,  he  owned  to 
me,  that  he  was  in  love. 

Eriphila,  Howl  in  love!  What  rafhnefs  is  this!  I 
wrill  never  fee  him  again. 

Clitidas.  What  vexes  you  fo,  madam? 

Eriphila.  That  he  fhould  have  the  boldnefs  to  love 
me,  and  what  is  more,  to  have  the  boldnefs  to  tell  it. 

Cl  itidas.  He  is  not  in  love  with  you,  madam. 

Eriphila.  Not  me? 

Clitidas.  No,  madam,  he  has  more  refpe£I  for  you, 
than  that  comes  to;  he  is  too  wife  to  think  of  any  fuch 
thing. 

Eriphila.  Who  with  then,  Clitidas  ? 

Clitidas.  With  one  of  your  maids, the  young  Arfinoe. 

Eriphila.  Is  fhe  fo  beautiful,  that  he  could  think 
none  but  her  worthy  of  his  love  ? 

Clitidas.  He  loves  her  to  diflra£Hon,  and  begs  that* 
you  would  honour  his  flame  with  your  protection. 

Eriphila.  I? 

Clitidas.  No,  no,  madam,  I  perceive  you  are  not 
well  pleafed  at  this.  Your  anger  obliged  me  to  ufe: 
that  (hi ft,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  you  he  is  in 
love  with. 

Eriphila.  You  are  an  impudent  fellow  to  come  and 
'furprize  my  fentiments  thus.  Be  gone,  you  pretend  ta 
read  people’s  thoughts,  and  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  a 
priiicefs’s  heart!  Away  this  moment,  and  let  raene-j 
ver  fee  you  again.  Clitidas. 

•  Clitidas;-  Madam?  . 
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Eriphila.  Come  hither.  I  forgive  you. 

Clitidas.  You  are  very  good,  madam. 

Eriphila.  But  mind  what  I  fay,  it  is  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  you  never  open  your  mouth  about  it  to  anybo¬ 
dy,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Clitidas.  You  need  fay  no  more. 

Eriphila.  Soft  rat  us  told  you  then  that  he  loved  me  ? 

Clitidas. '  No,  madam;  I  mud  tell  you  the  truth  ;  I 
got  from  him  by  furprize  a  fecrethe  intended  to  have 
concealed  from  every  body,  and  which,  he  faid,  he  in¬ 
tended  ftiould  die  with  him.  He  was  very  forry  I  had 
ftolen  it  from  him,  and  far  from  defiring  me  to  difcover 
it  to  you,  he  earneftly  begged  that  I  would  not  let  you 
know  any  thing  of  it;  and  I  have  committed  apiece  of 
treachery  again!!  him  by  difclofing  it  to  you. 

1  Eriphila.  So  much  the  better,  it  is  by  his  refpedl  a* 
lone  that  he  can  pleafe  me;  and  if  he  were  fo  bold  as- 
to  declare  his  pallion  to  me,  he  would  for  ever  forfeit 
both  my  prefence  and  efteern. 

Clitidas.  Do  not  fear,  madam -  . 

Eriphila.  Here  he  comes;  if  you  are  wife,  remem¬ 
ber  the  prohibition  I  have  given  you. 

Clitidas.  You  need  not  be  the  leaft  afraid,  madam; 
it  is  not  good  to  be  an  indifcreet  courtier. 

SCENE  IV. 

ERIPHILA,  SOSTRATUS. 


SOSTRATUS. 

I  COULD  not  have  been  fo  bold  as  to  interrupt 
your  folitude,  madam,  if  I  had  not  been  authoriz¬ 
ed  by  a  commiffion  from  youjr  royal  mother. 

Eriphila.  What  commiffion,  Softratus? 

Softratus.  To  endeavour  to.  learn  of -you,  madam-, 
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•which  of  the  two  princes  bears  the  moft  fway  in  your 
heart. 

Eriphila.  The  princefs,  my  mother,  (hews  a  judici¬ 
ous  mind  in  the  choice  fire  has  made  of  you  for  fuch  an 
employment.  This  commiffion,  Softratus,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  agreeable  to  you,  and  you  accepted  it  very  joy¬ 
fully. 

Softratus.  I  accepted  it,  madam,  becaufe  my  duty 
obliged  me  to  obey;  but  if  the  princefs  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  my  excufes  die  would  have  honoured  fome  other 
with  this  employment. 

Eriphila.  Wherefore  did  you  refufe  it,  Softratus? 

Softratus.  I  was  afraid,  madam,  of  acquitting  myfelf 
iii  of  it. 

Eriphila.  Do  yon  imagine  I  do  not  efteem  you  e- 
nough  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  give  all  the  lights 
you  would  defire  of  me,  about  thefe  two  princes? 

Softratus.  I  defire  nothing  about  that  as  from  myfelf^ 
madam,  and  I  afk  you  no  more  than  what  you  think 
you  ought  to  grant  to  the  commands  that  brings  me 
hither. 

’Eriphila.  Hitherto  Thave  refufed  to  explain  myfelf. 
and  the  princefs,  my  rriother,  has  been  fo  good  as  to 
fuffer  me  to  put  oft  declaring  this  choice*,  but  I  fihall 
be  very  glad  to  fhew  every  body  that  I  wilk  do  fome- 
thing  for  your  fake,  and  if  you  prefs  me  to  it,  I  will 
give  you  this  long-expe£led  fentence. 

Softratus.  You  fhall  never  be  importuned  to.  do  it 
by  me,  madam,  and  I  cannot  refolve  to  prefs  a  prin¬ 
cefs  who  knows  too  well  what  fhe  has  to  do. 

Eriphila.  But  this  is  what  the  princefs,  my  mother, 
expedls  of  you. 

Softratus.  Did  not  I  tell  her  that  I  fhould  acquit 
myfelf  but  ill  of  this  commiffion? 

Eriphila.  Such  as  you,  Softratus,  have  always  pene- 
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trating  eyes,  and  I  believe  there  are  but  few  things  that 
can  efcape  yours.  Have  not  you  difcovered  that  which 
every  body  is  fo  much  in  pain  for;  and  have  you  had 
no  glimpfe  of  the  inclination  of  ray  heart?  You  fee  the 
homage  that  is  paid  me,  the  officious  ardour  that  is 
fhewn  me;  which  of  thefe  two  princes  do  you  think 
I  ffiould  chufe  ? 

Softratus.  The  doubts  that  are  formed  upon  fuch 
things  are  for  the  moft  part  regulated  only  by  the  in= 
tereft  one  has  in  them. 

Eriphila.  Whom  would  you  chufe,  Softratus,  that 
I  ftiould  marry  ? 

Softratus.  Ah!  madam,  your  inclination,  not  my 
wiffies,  muft  decide  it. 

Eriphila.  But  what  ifl  ffiould  be  advifed  by  you  in 
this  choice? 

Softratus.  If  you  were  to  afk  my  advice,  E  ffiould  be 
very  much  perplexed. 

Eriphila.  Cannot  you  tell  me  which  of  them  you 
would  prefer? 

Softratus.  If  I  were  to  be  judge,  no-body  living  were 
worthy  that  honour.  All  the.princes  in  the  world  would 
be  too  mean  to  afpire  to  you,  the  gods  alone  can  pre- - 
tend  to  you,  and  you  would  have  nothing  from  men  1 
but  incenfe  and  facrifice. 

Eriphila.  This  is  obliging,  and  I  efteem  you  myr 
friend:  but  pray  tell  me  which  of  the  two  you  are>~ 
molt  inclined  to;  which  is  he  you,  molt  efteem  -as  a  a 
friend? 
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SCENE  V. 


ERIE  H  I  L  A,  SOSTRATUS,  CHOREBUS. 


CHOREBUS. 


rHEprincefs  is  coming  hither,  madam,  to  take 
you  to  Diana’s  wood. 

Softratus  afide.J  You  are  come  very  feafonably,  my 


boy. 


SCENE  VI. 


ARISTIONE,  ERIPHILA,  IPHICRA- 
TES,  TIMOCLES,  SOSTRATUS, 
ANAXARCHUS,  CLITIDAS. 


ARISTIONE. 


OU  are  enquired  after,  daughter,  and  your  ab- 


1  fence  makes  forne  very  uneafy. 

Eriphila.  I  believe,  madam,  1  am  alked  for  out  of 
compliment,  and  that  they  are  not  fo  uneafy  as  you- 


Ariftione.  So  many  diverfions  are  made  upon  your 
account,  that  all  our  time  is  taken  up,  and  we  have 
not  a  moment  to  lofe  if  we  would  have  the  pleafure 
of  them  all.  Let  us  go  immediately  to  the  wood,  and 
fee  what  waits  for  us  there;  it  is  one  of  the  moil  de¬ 
lightful  places  I  ever  beheld;  let  us  feat  ourfelves. 
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THIRD  INTERLUDE. 

The  ftage  reprefents  a  foreft  confecrated  to  Diana. 


THE  NYMPH  OF  TEMPE. 

OME,  great  princefs,  with  your  charms, 


Come  view  the  innocent  delights. 
To  which,  with  fmiles,  and  open  arms, 

Our  peaceful  wildernefs  invites. 
Here  feek  no  grandeur  of  a  court, 

Love’s  alone  our  harmlefs  fport ; 

Love  crowns  the  night,  love  crown  the  day, 
And  love’s  the  burthen  of  the  lay. 
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PASTORAL. 


SCENE  I. 


T  H  Y  RSIS. 


SWEET  nightingales,  replete  with  love. 

Charm  with  their  fongs  th’  attentive  grove  j 
And  whilft  their  tender  drains  refound, 
Awaken’d  echoes  bear  the  found. 

Alas!  fweet  warblers,  did  my  evils  fling 
Your  breads,  you  would  not  fo  ferenely  fing. 
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SCENE  II. 


LrCASTUS,  MENANDER,  THTRSIS. 


L  YCASTUS. 

‘  H  AT,  always  with-  thofe  downcaft  eyes  ?. 

MENANDER, 

What !  always  full  of  tears  and  fighs  ?' 

THYRSIS. 

Loving  Califta’s  ftill  my  aim, 

Yet  ftill  unfortunate  my  flame. 

L  YCASTUS. 

Conquer,  ftiepherd,  thy  confufions 

THYRSIS. 

Ah!  which  way? 

MENANDER. 

By  refolution. 

THYRSIS. 

Ah!  which  way,  when  ’tis  too  ftrong? 

LYCASTUS. 

’Twill  find  a  remedy  ere  long. 

THYRSIS. 

Nought  hut  death  can  cure  my  pain. 

Lycastus  and  Menander. 

Ah  Thyrfis ! 

THYRSIS, 

Ah  Ihepherds ! 

Lycastus  and  Menander, 

O’er  thyfelf  the  empire  gain. 

THYRSIS. 

Nothing  can  relieve  my  care. 

Lycastus  and  Menander. 

Too  much  by  far,  too  much  you  yield. 
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O!  ’tis  too.  much,  too  much  to  bear. 

Lycastus  and  Menander. 

What  weaknefs  thus  to  quit  the  field  ? 

THYRSIS. 

O  what  cruel  martyrdom ! 

Lycastus  and  Menander.. 

Take  courage: 

THYRSIS. 

No,  I’ll  meet  my  doom. 
lycastus. 

No  fhepherdefs  was  ever  fo  fevere, 

Or  cold,  but  if  a  lover  perfevere,  r 

Will  to  repeated  vows  vouchfafe  an  ear.  ' 

MENANDER. 

In  love’s  mylterious  courfe  you  find 
Certain  moments,  when,  if  prefs’d, 

The  haughty  fair  one  will  be  kind... 

The  fuff’ring  lover  will  be  blefs’d, 

THYRSIS. 

But  fee,  the  cruel  fair  draws  nigh ! 

Guard  me,  guard  me  from  her  fight; 

Th’  ungrateful  charmer  let  me  fly. 

My  pain  will  elfe  be  her  delight. 


SCENE  III. 


C  A  L  I  S  T  Ai 

A HT  how  fevere  and  cruel  is  the  law? 

By  which  ftern  honour  keeps  our  hearts  in  awe  ? 
I  nought  but  fcorn  for  Thyd^s  e’er  reveal, 

Yet,  confcious  of  his  worth,  his  pain  I  feel; 

In  fecret  languifh,  figh  and  grieve, 

And  with  his  torment  to  relieve* 
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Ye  trees  and  woods,  to  you  alone. 

Repeat  it  not,  this  truth  I  own. 

Since  heav’n  for  love  has  form’d  our  hearts,, 
What  rigour  with  relentlefs  hate 
Arms  us  againft  fuch  pleafing  darts, 

Or  makes  us  fly  fo  kind  a  fate? 

Why  can’t  we  cherifh  without  blame 
A  conftant  amiable  flame  ? 

Happy,  ye  harmlefs  brutes,  are  you, 

W  ho,  free  fx-om  all  controul, 

Fearlefs  the  impulfe  can  purfue 
Of  an  enamour’d  foul. 

Happy,  ye  little  birds,  are  you, 

Who,  free  from  all  controul, 

Fearlefs  the  impulfe  can  purfue 
Of  an  enamour’d  foul. 

But  fiumber  on  my  eye-lid  fteals. 

And  ev’ry  drowfy  fenfe 
The  foothing  cool  refrefh.uent  feels 
His  poppies  ftill  difpenfe: 

No  rigid  law  forbids  the  heart 
To  tafte  the  joys  which  they  impart. 


[She  fleeps  upon  a  bank  of  flowers. 
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SCENE  IV. 

c  a  L  i  s  t  a  afleep,  thyrsi  s,  lycas 

MENANDER. 


T  H  Y  RS  IS. 

OFT  advances  let  us  make 
Towards  my  lovely  enemy; 

Let  us,  let  us  not  awake 
Her  deeping  cruelty. 

ALI.  THREE. 

Sleep  on,  and  take  your  fweet  repofe. 

Ye  bright,  victorious  eyes, 

Which  the  hard  law  that  you  impofe, 

To  other  hearts  denies. 

THYRSIS. 

Silence,  ye  birds,  ye  Zephyrs,  peace; 

Ye  purling  ftreams,  your  murmurs  ceafe; 
Let  all  a  facred  filence  keep, 

For  ’tis  Califta  thaFs  afleep. 

ALL  THREE. 

Sleep  on,  and  take  your  fweet  repofe. 

Ye  bright  victorious  eyes,  - 
Which  the  hard  law  that  you  impofe, 

To  other  hearts  denies. 

Calista  awakening,  to  Thyrfis* 
O  what  cruelty  you  fhow, 

To  follow  me  where  erer  I  go? 

THYRSIS. 

Whom  would  you  have  me,  fair,  purfue. 

But  Ihe,  alas  !  I  love - but  you? 

calista. 

What  is  it,  fhepherd,  that  you  mean  ? 
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THYRSIS. 

Fair  fhepherdefs,  I  mean  to  die, 

Die  at  your  feet  and  end  my  pain, 

Since  at  your  feet  in  vain  I  figh. 

calista. 

Hence,  Thyrfis,  hence,  I  fear  that  I  fliall  prove 
Pity,  within  my  bread,  transform’d  to  love. 
Lycastus  and  Menander  together. 
Or  from  pity,  or  from  love. 

It  is  graceful  to  be  tender ; 
Shepherdefs,  enough  you’ve  drove, 

To  his  flame  you  mud  furrender. 

Or  from  pity,  or  from  love, 

It  is  graceful  to  be  tender. . 

Calista  toThyrfis. 

Too  long  I’ve  been,  too  long  fevere, 
Your  ardent  vows  have  treated  ill  j 
Here,  take  my  heart,  here,  Thyrfis,  here, 
Of  juft  revenge  here  take  your  fill. 

THYRSIS. 

O  heavens!  O  Ihepherds!  O  Calida,  why 
Tranfport  me  thus!  If  joy  can  kill,  I  die. 

LYCASTU.S. 

The  prize  is  worthy  thy  fidelity.  . 

MENANDER. 

Thus  blefs’d,  who  mud  but. envy  thee! ! 
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SCENE  V, 

TWO  SATYRS,  CALIST  A,  THYRSI 
LYCASTUS,  MENANDER. 


i.  Satyr  to  Califta. 

DO  you  fly  me,  ingrate!  do  I  fee 

This  fhepherd  preferr’d  before  me? 

2.  SATYR. 

Have  my  vows  then  no  other  return  ? 

And  for  this  languid  fop  doft  thou  burn  ? 

CALISTA. 

Since  fate  fo  ordains,. 

Nought  but  patience  remains. 

1 .  SATYR. 

Let  defpairing  lovers  figb, 

And  pour  out  tears  from  ev’ry  eye. 

But  that’s  what  we  defpife; 

The  bottle,  with  its  powerful  charms. 
Can  quickly  filence  love’s  alarms, 

And  fill  our  breaft  with  joys. 

2.  SATYR. 

Our  love  indeed  can’t  always  boaft 
Its  wifti  obtain’d,  but  oft  is  croft* 

Yet  we’ve  a  ftrong  fupport,. 

For  when  they  ridicule  our  flame* 

Good  wine  {hall  make  us  laugh  at  them* 
And  fcorn  their  wanton  fport. 

ALL. 

Ye  deities  that  haunt  the  launs, 

Ye  Dryades,  and  ye  nimble  Fauns, 

Quit  your  calm  retreat. 

To  trace  upon  the  verdant  fields. 
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The  image  which  our  mufic  yields 
Advance  with  fportive  feet. 

SCENE  VI. 

CALISTA,  THYRSIS,  LYCASTUS, 
MENANDER,  FAUNS,  D  R  Y  A  D  E  S. 

FIRST  ENTRY. 

A  dance  of  Fauns  and  Dryades. 
SCENE  VII. 

CLIMENE,  PHILINTAS,  C  4  L  I  S  T  4, 
LYCASTUS,  M'  ENANDER,  FAUNS, 
DRYADES. 

■4 

PHILINTAS. 

WHILST  I  was  lovely  in  thy  eyes, 

There’s  nought  on  earth  eould  match  myjoysj 
No  monarch’s  lot  could  equal  mine, 

Nor  envy’d  I  the  pow’rs  divine. 

CLIMENE. 

And  when  to  ev’ry  other,  you 
Vouchfaf’cl  my  love  the  preference  due, 

I  look’d  on  fceptres  with  aifdain, 

O’er  thy  fond  heart  content  to  reign. 

PHILINTAS. 

Another  now  has  purg’d  my  heart 
Of  fires  it  felt  for  thee. 

CLIMENE. 

Another  has  reveng’d  the  fmart 
Of  thy  inconftancy^ 
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PHILINT  AS. 

Cloris  the  pride  and  boaft  of  feme. 

Now  loves  me  with  a  faithful  flame; 

And  if  her  eyes  my  death  decreed, 

For  Cloris  I  would  gladly  bleed. 

CLIMENE. 

Myrtillo,  ev’ry  nymph’s  defire, 

More  than  the  light.does  me  admire; 

And  I  for  him,  to  {hew  my  love, 

The  pains  of  death  would  gladly  prove. 

PHILINTAS. 

What  if  returning  love  once  more 
Should  make  me  thy  bright  charms  adore? 

Should  Cioris  from  my  bofom  chafe, 

And  reinltate  thee  in  her  place  ? 

CLIMENE. 

Though  fond  Myrtillo,  conftant  youth. 

Lov’d  me  with  lendernefs  and  truth ; 

■Yet  I  muft  own,  might  that  e’er  be, 

I’d  chufe  to  live  and  die  with  thee. 

BOTH  TOGETHER. 

With  love  redoubled  let  us  meet. 

And  live  and  die  in  bonds  fo  fweet. 

ALL  THE  ACTORS  OF  THE  PASTORAL. 

Ye  lovers,  fuch  quarrels  as  thefe 
Serve  only  to  whet  your  defire; 

Then  wrangle  as  oft  as  you  pleafe. 

To  fan  up  the  languifliing  fire. 
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SECOND  ENTRY. 

The  Fauns  and  Dryades  begin  their  dance  again,  whilft 
three  little  Dryades  and  three  little  Fauns  mimic  at 
the  farther  part  of  the  ftage  all  that  pafies  on  the 
fore  part  of  it.  Thefe  dances  are  intermixed  with 
fongs  from  the  fliepherds. 

CHORUS  OF  SHEPHERDS  AND  SHEPHERDESSES. 

LET’s  enjoy,  let’s  enjoy  the  gay  harmlefs  delights, 
With  which  true  love’s  fires  crown  our  days  and 
our  nights. 

Who’d  plague  himfelf  with  being  great, 

When  all  the  honours  of  that  ftate  r 

Increafe  our  cares  and  not  abate.  J 

Let’s  enjoy,  let’s  enjoy  the  gay  harmlefs  delights, 
With  which  true  love’s  fires  crown  our  days  and  out 
nights. 

When  we  love,  in  life  each  thing 
Is  pleafant:  when  two  hearts  unite, 

That  ardour  follow’d  by  delight 
Makes  one  eternal  fpring. 

Let’s  enjoy,  let’s  enjoy  the  gay  harmlefs  delights, 
With  which  true  love’s  fires  crown  our  days  and  our 
nights. 


End  of  the  Third  Interlude. 
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VWtjrf 

A  C  T  HI.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

•ARISTIONE,  IPHIGRATES,  T  I  M  0° 
C  L  E  S,  A  N  A  X  A  R  C  H  U  S,  ERIPHILA, 
SOSTRATUS,  C  L  I  T  I  D  A  S. 


A'R  IS  T  LON  E. 

THIS,  lfke  all  the  reft,  is  admirable;  nothing  can 
be  finer;  it  exceeds  all  that  ever  was  feen. 
Timocles.  The  commendation  is  too  much,  madam, 
for  fuch  trifles. 

Ariftione.  Indeed,  daug'hter,  you  are  very  much  o- 
bliged  to  thefe  princes;  you  cannot  make  a  return  for 
all  this.  Such  trifles  may  agreeably  engage  the  thoughts 
of  the  molt  ferious  people. 

Eriphila.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  them,  madam,  for 
their  kindnefs. 

Ariftione.  But  you  keep  them  long  in  fufpence; 
their  love  prefles  you  to  declare  yourfelf,  and  not  de¬ 
fer  the  reward  of  their  fervices.  I  have  made  a  pro- 
mife  not  to  force  your  inclinations.  I  defired  Softra- 
tus  to  found  your  heart,  but  I  do  not  know  if  he  has 
acquitted  himfelf  of  this  commiflion. 

'Eriphila.  Yes,  madam,  he  has,  but  I  think  I  cannot 
defer  this  choice  I  am  prefled  to  long  enough,  and  that 
I  cannot  make  it  without  deferving  fome  blame.  I  find 
myfelf  equally  obliged  to  the  love,  ardour,  and  fervices 
of  thefe  two  princes;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
piece  of  injuftice  to  be  ungrateful  to  either  of  them,  by 
the  refufal  I  muft  make  of  one  by  making  choice  of 
his  rival. 
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Iphicrates.  This  is  a  very  ingenuou's  compliment, 
madam,  to  refufe  both  of  us. 

Ariftione.  This  fcruple,  daughter,  fhould  not  dif- 
quiet  you;  and  thefe  princes  have  both  long  fince  a- 
greed  to  fubmit  to  the  preference  your  inclination  may 
give.  ^  * 

Eriphila.  Inclination,  madam,  is  very  liable  to  be 
deceived,  and  difinterefted  eyes  are  much  more  capable 
of  making  a  juft  choice. 

Ariftione.  You  know  I  have  promifed  not  to  de¬ 
termine  any  thing  in  this  affair;  your  inclination  can¬ 
not  be  deceived  or  make  a  bad  choice  here. 

Eriphila.  Madam,  agree  to  a  way  I  fhall  propofe, 
neither  to  violate  your  promife,  nor  my  fcruple. 

Ariftione.  What  is  it,  daughter? 

Eriphila.  Let  Softratus  decide  this  preference.  You 
appointed  him  to  difcover  the  fecret  of  my  heart,  let 
me  pitch  upon  him  to  deliver  me  from  the  perplexity 
I  am  in. 

Ariftione.  I  willingly  confent  to  this  proportion. 
I  have  fo  great  an  efteem  for  Softratus,  that  whether 
you  mean  to  employ  him  to  exprefs  your  fentiments, 
or  whether  you  abfolutely  give  yourfelf  up  to  his  con- 
duff,  I  agree  to  whatever  he  determines. 

Iphicrates.  That  is,  madam?  we  muft  pay  our  court 
to  Softratus  ? 

Softratus.  No,  my  lord,  you  fhall  have  no  court  to 
pay  to  me;  and,  with  all  the  refpeft  I  owe  the  prin- 
ceffes,  I  renounce  the  glory  they  offer  to  advance  me 
to. 

Ariftione.  Why  fo,  Softratus  ? 

Softratus.  I  have  reafons,  madam,  which  do  not  al¬ 
low  me  to  receive  the  honour  vou  confer  on  me. 

J 

Iphicrates.  Are  you  afraid  of  making  yourfelf  an  e- 
nemy,  Softratus? 
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Softratus.  My  lord,  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  the  e- 
nemy  I  may  make  myfelf  in  obeying  my  fovereigns. 

Timocles.  Why  do  you  refufe  to  accept  the  power 
that  is  given  you,  and  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  a  prince 
who  would  be  obliged  to  you  for  all  his  happinefs  ? 

Softratus.  Becaufe  I  am  not  in  a  fituation  to  grant 
that  prince  what  he  would  require  of  me. 

Iphicrates.  What  can  be  the  reafon  of  that? 

Softratus.  Why  do  you  prefame  fo  much  about  it? 
Perhaps,  my  lord,  I  have  fome  fecret  intereft  that  op- 
pofes  the  pretenfions  of  your  love.  Perhaps  I  have 
fome  friend  who  burns,  and  is  afraid  to  fpeak,  with  a 
refpedlful  flame  for  the  divine  charms  you  are  capti¬ 
vated  with.  Perhaps  that  friend  makes  me  daily  the 
confident  of  his  bufferings,  complains  to  me  daily  of 
his  hard  fate,  and  looks  upon  the  princefs’s  marriage, 
as  a  dreadful  fentence  that  is  to  bring  him  to  the  grave; 
and  if  it  be  fo,  my  lord,  would  it  be  reafonable  that  he 
Ihould  receive  his  death’s  wound  from  my  hand  ? 

Iphicrates.  Softratus,  you  are  very  like  to  be  that 
friend  yourfelf  whofe  intereft  you  efpoufe. 

Softratus.  My  lord,  I  know  myfelf,  and  fuch  wretch¬ 
ed  creatures  as  I  are  fenfible  what  their  fortune  allows 
them  toafpire  to.  Pray  do  not  endeavour  to  render  me 
odious  to  the  perfons  that  hear  you. 

Ariftione.  Let  that  point  reft;  we  will  find  fome 
method  to  determine  my  daughter’s  irrefolution. 

Anaxarchus.  Can  there  be  any  better  method,  ma¬ 
dam,  to  terminate  things  to  every  body’s  fatisfacli- 
on  than  the  lights  heaven  may  give  about  this  mar¬ 
riage?  I  have  already  begun,  as  I  told  you,  to  caft  fome 
myfterious  figures  of  our  art  for  that  purpofe,  and  hope 
fccn  to  fhew  you  what  futurity  has  in  ftore  for  this 
wilhed-for  union.  After  that,  yvill  there  beany  more 
rcom  for  doubting?  Will  net  t’,;e  glory  and  profperity 
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which  heaven  fhall  promife  to  either  choice  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  determine  it,  and  can  he  that  is  excluded  be  of¬ 
fended,  when  it  will  be  heaven  that  fhall  decide  the 
matter  ? 

Iphicrates.  Indeed  this  way  appears  to  me  the  moft 
reafonable,  and  I  fuEmit  to  it  readily. 

Timccles.  And  I  fhall  certainly  fubfcribe  without 
reluftance  to  whatever  heaven  determines. 

Eriphila.  But,  Anaxarchus,  pray  who  will  give  us 
fecurity  for  this  profperity  and  glory  which  you  fay  hea¬ 
ven  promifes  us?  May  you  not  be  deceived? 

Ariftione.  Daughter,  you  have  a  little  incredulity 
that  will  never  leave  you. 

Anaxarchus.  Madam,  the  proofs  which  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  my  predictions  have  given  to  the  whole  world 
is  fecurity  enough:  but  you  may  take  the  fortune  of 
what  choice  you  pleafe,  when  I  have  fhewn  you  what 
heaven  guides  you  to. 

Eriphila.  Will  heaven  fhew  me,  Anaxarchus,  the 
two  fortunes  that  attend  me  ? 

Anaxarchus.  Yes,  madam,  the  happinefs  that  will 
follow  you,  if  you  marry  the  one;  and  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  will  attend  you,  if  you  marry  the  other. 

Eriphila.  But  as  I  cannot  marry  both,  it  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  written  in  heaven,  not  only  what  is  to  happen, 
but  alfo  what  is  not  to  happen. 

Clitidas  afide.]  This  will  perplex  my  aftrologer. 

Anaxarchus.  It  would  be  neceiTary  to  make  a  long¬ 
er  difculKon  cf  the  principles  of  aftrology  to  make  you 
underhand  that. 

Clitidas.  Well  anfwered.  Madam,  I  fay  nothing 
againft  aftrology;  it  is  a  fine  thing,  and  fignior  Anax¬ 
archus  is  a  great  man. 

Iphicrates.  The  truth  of  aftrology  is  an  inconteft- 
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■able  thing,  no  body  can  difpute  the  certainty  of  its  pre¬ 
dictions. 

Clitidas.  No,  certainly. 

Timocles.  I  am  pretty  incredulous  as  to  feveral 
things;  but  as  for  aftrology,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  fuccefs  of  its  calculations. 

Clitidas.  O!  they  are  the  cleareft  things  in  the 
world. 

Iphicrates.  A  thoufand  accidents  that  were  foretold 
happen  every  day,  which  convince  the  moll  obftinate. 

Clitidas.  Very  true. 

Timocles.  Can  any  body  contradict  the  molt  fa¬ 
mous  incidents  which  hiftory  is  full  of? 

Clitidas.  No  body  of  common  fenfe.  How  fhould 
any  thing  be  contefted  that  is  in  print! 

Ariftione.  What  does  Softratus  think  about  it?  He 
fays  nothing. 

Softratus.  Madam,  all  people  are  not  born  with  the 
qualities  necefiary  for  the  delicacy  of  thefe  fine  fcien- 
ces,  and  fome  have  fuch  grofs  underftandings,  that 
they  cannot  underftand  what  others  find  very  eafy. 
There  is  nothing  more  agreeable,  madam,  than  the  great 
promifes  of  thefe  fublime  knowledges.  To  eaufe  to 
live  for  ever,  to  transform  every  thing  into  gold,  to 
make  one’s  felf  beloved,  to  cure  by  words,  to  bring 
down  from  heaven  at  pleafure  in  meteors  the  impreffi- 
ons  of  good  fortune,  to  command  demons,  to  raife  in¬ 
vincible  armies,  invulnerable  foldiers!  All  this  mufc 
be  delightful,  and  fome  people  eafily  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  it;  but  I  muft  own,  I  can  hardly  believe 
it.  All  thefe  fair  reafons  of  fympathy,  magnetic  force, 
and  occult  virtue,  are  fo  fublime  and  delicate,  that  thev 
efcape  my  material  fenfe;  and  without  faying  any  thing 
more,  I  could  never  imagine  how  any  body  fhould  find 
Written  in  heaven  the  leaft  particulars  of  the  fortune 
Vol.  IV.  N 
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of  the  meaneft  man.  What  correfpondence  can  there 
be  between  us  and  globes  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
cur  earth,  and  how  could  mankind  come  by  this  fine 
fcience?  What  god  revealed  it,  and  what  experience 
could  form  it  from  the  obfervation  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ftars  which  are  never  feen  twice  in  the  fame 
difpofition? 

Anaxarchus.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  you  un- 
itlerfland  it. 

Softratus.  You  muft  be  more  fkilful  than  all  the 
reft  to  do  it. 

Clitidas  to  Softratus.]  He  will  make  you  a  difcuf- 
fion  of  all  this,  when  you  chufe. 

Iphicrates  to  Softratus.]  If  you  cannot  underftand 
things,  you  may  believe  them  upon  what  is  feen  daily. 

Softratus.  As  my  fenfe  is  fo  grofs  that  I  could  ne¬ 
ver  underftand  any  thing  of  it,  fo  my  eyes  are  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  that  they  never  faw  any  thing  of  it. 

Iphicrates.  For  my  part, 1  have  feen  things  entirely 
convincing. 

Timocles.  So  have  I. 

Softratus.  You  may  believe,  as  you  have  feen,  per¬ 
haps  your  eyes  differ  from  mine. 

Iphicrates.  But,  Softratus,  the  princefspvho  has  fenfe 
ond  wit,  believes  in  aftrology,  and  may  not  one  after 
-her  do  it? 

Softratus.  The  queftion  is  not  quite  fair,  my  lord, 
the  princefs’s  understanding  may  raife  her  to  lights 
which  my  fenfe  cannot  reach,  therefore  her  mind  is  no 
rule  to  mine. 

Ariftione.  As  for  aftrology,  I  have  been  told  and 
(hewn  fuch  pofitive  things  concerning  it,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  of  it;  yet  would  fay  nothing  about  feveral  things 
■which  I  cannot  believe  more  than  you. 

Softratus.  Madam,  I  have  nothing  to  anfwer  to  that. 


I 
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Ariftione.  Drop  this  converfation,  and  leave  us  a 
little  while.  Come,  daughter,  let  us  go  towards  that- . 
fine  grotto,  according  to  my  promife.  Ha !  galantries 
at  every  ftep. 

FOURTH  INTERL  U  D  E* 

The  fcene  is  a  Grotto. 


N 


R 


Y. 


Eight  Statues,  each  bearing  two  flambeaux  in  its  hand?, 
form  a  dance  diverfified  with  feveral  figures  and  va¬ 
rious  attitudes,  in  which  they  continue  at  intervals. 

^  aD&E'Cl  ^ 

A  C  T  IV.  SCENE  I. 


A  R  I  S  T  I  O  N  E, 


ERIPHILA- 


ARISTIO  N  E. 

WHOEVER  has  given  this,  daughter,  nothing 
could  be  better  contrived,  nor  more  galant. 
I  parted  from  every  body  to  have  a  little  converfation 
with  ycu,  therefore,  pray  tell  me,  is  there  no  fee  ret 
inclination  in  your  foul,  which  you  do  not  chufe  to  dis¬ 
cover  to  us? 

Eriphila.  Who,  I,  madam  ? 

Ariftione.  Tell  me,  daughter,  ferioufty;  you  fhould 
be  plain  with  me,  confidering  what  I  have  done  for 
you;  to  prefer  your  welfare  to  every  thing  elfe,  and  in 
my  fituation  to  be  deaf  to  aH  the  propofitions  which 
an  hundred  princeftes  in  my  place  might  have  liftened 
to  with  decency;  all  this  fhould  convince  vou  that  I 

N  z 
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am  a  good  mother,  and  may  be  intrufted  with  the  fe- 
crets  of  your  mind. 

Eriphila.  Madam,  had  I  made  fo  bad  a  ufe  of  your 
good  example,  as  to  allow  myfeif  to  have  any  fenti- 
ments  of  inclination  which  I  fhould  conceal  from  you, 
I  think  1  fhould  have  fo  much  command  over  myfclf 
as  to  impofe  filence  on  that  pallion,  and  keep  myfeif 
in  a  fituation  to  dii'cover  nothing  unworthy  of  your 
blood. 

Ariftione.  Indeed,  daughter,  you  may  open  your 
fentiments  to  me  without  anyfcruple.  I  have  net  bound¬ 
ed  your  inclination  in  the  choice  of  two  princes;  you 
may  extend  it  whither  you  will,  and  merit  has  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  rank  in  your  eye,  that  I  equal  it  to  every 
thing;  and  if  you  make  a  free  confeffion  to  me,  you 
fhall  fee  me  very  willingly  fubferibe  to  the  choice  you 
have  made. 

Eriphila.  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  your 
goodnefs,  madam,  but  I  will  not  put  it  to  the  proof  in 
what  you  mention;  I  only  beg  that  you  may  not 
prefs  me  to  a  marriage  which  I  have  net  yet  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

Ariftione.  I  have  ever  granted  you  all  you  wilhed, 

and  the  impatience  of  the  princes  your  lovers - But 

hufh!  there  is  a  noife.  Ah!  what  fpeclacle  is  this? 
Borne  deity  defeends.  It  is  the  goddefs  Venus,  wlio 
appears  as  if  fire  would  fpeak  to  us. 
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SCENE  ir. 

Venus  accompanied  by  four  Cupids  in  a  machine* 

ARISTIONE,  ERIPHILA. 

\ 

V  e  n  u  s  to  Ariftione. 

PRincefs,  in  you  there  fhines  a  fteady  zeal, 

Which  the  immortals  mean  to  recompenfe: 

That  you  may  have  a  fon  both  great  and  happy, 

Their  hand  will  guide  you  in  the  choice  you  make. 
They  by  my  voice  pronounce  the  glorious  fortune 
Your  houfe  by  this  illuftrious  choice  (hall  gain. 
Therefore  conclude  your  doubts,  and  give  your  daugh¬ 
ter 

To  him  that  fhall  preferve  your  life  in  th’  utmoft  danger. 
SCENE  III. 

ARISTIONE,  ERIPHILA- 

V 

ARISTIONE. 

DAUGHTER,  the  gods  impofe  filenceon  all  our 
arguments.  After  this  we  have  no  more  to  do. 
but  to  receive  what  they  prepare  to  give  us;  and  you. 
cliftindly  hear  their  pleafure.  Let  us  go  to  the  firfr 
temple  to  thank  them  for  their  favours,  and  allure, 
them  of  our  obedience- 


N  3 


< 
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SCENE  IV. 


ANAXARCHUS,  CLEON. 


CLEON. 

FATHER,  there  goes  the  princefs;  will  not  you 
fpeak  to  her  ? 

Anaxarchus.  Let  us  ftay  till  her  daughter  leaves 
her;  I  am  afraid  of  her;  fhe  will  not  be  deceived  as 
her  mother  is.  At  length,  fon,  as  we  fee  by  this  dif- 


covery,  our  ftratagem  has  fucceeded;  our  Venus  did 
wonders,  and  that  admirable  engineer  who  made  this 
artifice,  has  fo  well  difpofed  every  thing,  fo  cunning¬ 
ly  cut  the  ceiling  of  this  grotto,  fo  well  concealed  his 
wires  and  ail  his  fprings,  fo  well  placed  his  lights  and 
ArefTed  his  a£tors,  that  there  is  very  few  but  what 
would  have  been  deceived  by  it.  And  as  the  prin- 
cefs  Ariftione  is  very  fuperftitious,  fire  undoubtedly 
believes  this  deceit.  I  have  been  long  preparing  this 
machine,  fon,  and  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  end  of  my 
intentions. 

Cleon.  But  which  of  the  two  princes  did  you  prepare 
this  artifice  for? 

Anaxarchus.  Both  begged  my  affiftance,  and  I  pro- 
mifed  both  of  them  the  favour  of  my  art;  but  thepre- 
fents  of  the  prince  Iphicrates,  and  the  promiffes  he  has 
made  me,  induce  me  to  be  his  friend.  Therefore  he 
{hall  receive  the  favourable  effedfs  of  all  the  engines  I 
can  play;  and  as  Lis  ambition  will  owe  all  its  happi- 
nefs  to  me,  our  fortune  is  made,  fon.  I  will  go  take 
my  time  to  confirm  the  princefs  in  her  miftake,  the 
better  to  prepoffefs  her  by  the  relation  I  will  make  of 
Venus’s  words,  with  the  predictions  of  the  celeftial  fi¬ 
gures  which  I  tell  her  I  have  caft.  Do  you  be  bufy 
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•with  the  reft  of  the  work;  prepare  our  fix  men  to  hide 
themfelves  well  in  their  boat  behind  the  rock,  to  wait 
till  the  time  that  the  princefs  Ariftione  comes  to  walk 
alone  on  the  fhore  every  evening,  to  attack  her  at  a  pro¬ 
per  time  like  pirates,  and  give  the  prince  Iphicrates  an 
opportunity  of  lending  that  afliftance  which,  according 
to  the  words  of  heaven,  is  to  put  the  princefs  Eriphi- 
la  into  his  pofleflion.  That  prince  is  forewarned  by 
me,  and  upon  the  credit  of  my  predi&ions  is  to  be  in 
that  little  wood  which  is  juft  by  the  fhore.  But  let  us 
leave  this  grotto.  I  will  tell  all  that  is  to  be  obferved 
as  we  go  along.  Here  comes  the  princefs  Eriphila* 
we  fhali  endeavour  not  to  meet  her. 

SCENE  V. 

eriphila  alone. 

ALAS!  how  hard  is  my  fate!  What  have  I  done 
that  the  gods  Ihould  intereft  themfelves  in  my 

affairs  ? 

SCENE  VI. 


ERIPHILA,  CLEONICE. 


CLEONICE. 

E  is  here,  madam;  the  minute  he  heard  your 
commands,  he  followed  me. 

Eriphila.  Let  him  come  near,  and  do  you  leave  us. 
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SCENE  VII. 


ERIPHILA,  SOSTRATUS-, 


E  R  I  P  H  I  L  A 


D 


O  you  love  me,  Softratus? 
Softratus.  I,  madam  ? 


Eriphila.  Deny  it  not,  Softratus;  I  know  afid  ap¬ 
prove  it;  and  you  may  freely  tell  it  me.  Your  flame 
appeared  in  my  eyes  with  all  the  merit  that  could  ren¬ 
der  it  agreeable;  and  it  would  not  have  proved  an  un¬ 
happy  paffion,  were  it  not  for  the  rank  heaven  has  pla¬ 
ced  me  in.  Often  have  I  wilhed  for  fuch  a  fupport  of 
fortune  only  as  might  put  theYecret  fentiments  of  my 
heart  upon  it  in  full  liberty.  Not  but  that  merit  a- 
lone,  Softratus,  finds  in  me.  the  reward  it  deferves, 
and  I  fincerely  prefer  your  virtues  before  all  the  mag¬ 
nificent  titles  which  adorn  the  others.  And.  indeed 
the  princefs,  my  mother,  left  me  at  free  will  to  dif- 
pofe  of  my  defires,  and  I  own  it,  I  believe  my  prayers 
might  have  made  her  comply  with  what  was  moft  a- 
greeable  to  me ;  but  there  are  often  reafons  which 
make  it  not  honourable  to  do  all  one  may  do.  The 
impertinent  voice  of  fame  makes  us  pay  too  dearly  for 
fatisfying  our  inclination.  I  could  never  determine 
upon  this,  Softratus,  and  I  thought  it  fufficient  to  a- 
void  the  engagement  I  was  folicited  to;  but  the  gods 
themfelves  will  at  laft  provide  me  a  hufband;  and  the 
delay  I  have  made,  and  my  mother’s  compliance  with 
my  denres,  are  now  no  longer  in  my  power,  and  I 
muft  determine  to  undergo  this  decree  of  heaven.  It 
is  with  the  greateft  reludlance,  I  allure  you,  Softratus, 
that  I  confent  to  this  marriage;  were  I  miftrefs  of  my- 
felf,  I  would  have  been  yours  or  no  body’s.  This  is 
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what  I  had  to  fay  to  you,  Softratus;  it  is  all  the  com¬ 
fort  I  could  give  you,  and  I  think  it  due  to  your  merit. 

Softratus.  Ah!  madam,  this  is  too  much  fora  mi- 
ferable  wretch;  I  will  give  over  complaining  of  my 
fate  from  this  minute;  I  was  not  prepared  to  die  with 
fo  much  glory.  If  it  has  been  my  deftiny  to  be  born 
in  a  rank  lefs  noble  than  I  would  have  wifhed,  I  am 
happy  in  having  attradled  fome  pity  from  the  heart  of 
a  great  princefs;  this  glorious  pity  is  preferable  to 
crowns,  fceptres,  and  the  power  of  the  greateft  prin¬ 
ces  in  the  world.  When  I  prefuraed  to  love  you,  ma¬ 
dam,  (you  will  have  me  ufe  that  rafh  expreffion)  I  at 
fir  ft  condemned  the  pride  of  my  defire,  and  reprefent- 
ed  to  myfelf  the  fate  I  muft  expert.  My  death’s  wound, 
madam,  would  not  have  furprized  me,  as  I  was  prepar¬ 
ed  for  it;  but  your  goodnefs  heaps  it  with  an  honour 
my  love  never  dared  hope  for,  and  I  can  now  die  the 
moft  happy  and  glorious  of  mankind.  If  I  may  yet 
hope  for  any  thing,  I  on  my  knees  beg  two  favours, 
madam  ;  to  fuffer  my  prefence  till  that  happy  marriage 
which  is  to  put  an  end  to  my  life;  and  amidft  that 
great  glory,  and  thofe  long  profperities  heaven  pro- 
mifes  your  union,  to  remember  fometimes  the  love- 
iick  Softratus.  May  I,  divine  princefs,  promife  my¬ 
felf  this  favour  ? 

Eriphila.  Leave  me,  Softratus;  you  certainly  do  not 
defire  my  repofe,  when  you  defire  me  to  remember 
you. 

Softratus.  Ah!  madam,  if  your  repofe— — - — ■ 

Eriphila.  Leave  me,  Softratus,  and  do  not  t;:pofe 
me  to  more  than  I  have  determined. 
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SCENE  VIIL 

ERIPHILA-,  CLEONICE. 

Cl.  E  ON  ICE. 

See  you  are  melancholy,  madam;  will  you  have- 
your  dancers,  who  exprefs  a:!  the  pafiicns  fo  well, 
to  give  you  a  proof  of  their  /kill  ? 

Eriphila.  If  chey  will  but  leave  r  y.  thoughts* 

they  may  do  what  they  pleafe,  Cine  nice. 

FIFTH  I  N  TERLUDE. 

ENTRY.  N 

Four  Pantomimes  adjuft  their  geftures  and  fteps  to  the 
reftleffnefs  of  the  princefs. 

1D<2D<1D<IIX  !>  ■  h  X<D<SD<3D<<S 

ACT  V.  SCENEI. 


ERIPHILA,  CLITIDAS. 

Clitidas  pretending  not  to  fee  Eriphila. 

WHITHER  Ihall  I. go?  Which  way  {hall  I 
turn?  Where  will  I  find  the  princefs  Eri¬ 
phila?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  the  firft  to  carry  good 
news.  Oh!  there  {he  is.  I  am  come  to  acquaint  you, 
madam,  that  heaven  has  juft  now  given  you  the  huf- 
band  it  intends  for  you. 

Eriphila.  Let  me  enjoy  my  melancholy,  Clitidas. 
Clitidas.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I  thought  it 
right  to  acquaint  you  that  heaven  has  juft  now  given 
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•Softratus  to  you  for  a  hufband ;  but  as  the  news  is  dif- 
-agreeable,  I  will  pocket  it,  and  return  juft  as  I  came. 

Eriphila.  Why  Clitidas !  Clitidas! 

Clitidas.  1  leave  you  to  your  gloomy  melancholy, 
madam. 

Eriphila.  Stay,  I  defire  you;  come  hither.  What 
was  it  you  wanted  to  tell  me  ? 

Clitidas.  Pray  excufe  me,  madam,  it  was  nothing; 
"people  are  fometimes  too  ready  to  tell  the  Great  cer¬ 
tain  news,  which  they  do  not  value. 

Eriphila.  You  are  cruel,  Clitidas. 

Clitidas.  I  fhall  have  the  prudence  not  to  come-and 
interrupt  you  another  time. 

Eriphila.  Do  not  keep  me  in  fufpenfe.  What  did 
you  intend  to  fay? 

Clitidas.  A  trifle  concerning  Softratus,  madam, 
-which  I  will  tell  another  time,  when  you  are  difen- 
gaged. 

Eriphila.  Let  me  not  languifh  any  longer,  I  tell  you, 
but  acquaint  me  with  this  piece  of  news. 

Clitidas.  You  would  fain  know  it  then,  madam? 

Eriphila.  Yes,  immediately.  What  have  you  to  tell 
me  about  Softratus? 

Clitidas.  A  furprifing  accident  which  no-body  ex¬ 
pected. 

Eriphila.  Tell -me  diredlly  what  it  is. 

•Clitidas.  Will  it  not  difturb  your  gloomy  melan¬ 
choly,  madam  ? 

Eriphila.  Oh !  fpeak  immediately. 

Clitidas.  1  come  to  acquaint  youthen,  madam,  that 
as  the  priii cefs,  your  mother,  was  walking  almoft  alcne 
in  the  foreft,  through  thofe  little  agreeable  paths,  a  ter¬ 
rible  bear,  (thofe  plaguy  bears  aie  always  making  a 
diforder  there;  they  ought  to  be  baniflied  out  of  civi¬ 
lized  forefts)  a  hideous  boar,  I  fay,  driven  by  huntf- 
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men,  I  believe,  c raffed  the  path  we  were  in.  Perhaps 
to  adorn  my  recital,  I  fhould  give  you  an  extenfive  de- 
fcription  of  this  boar;  but  if  you  pleafe  we  will  pafs 
that  over,  and  I  will  fatisfy  myfelf  with  telling  you 
that  it  was  a  very  horrid  animal.  He  paffed  on,  and 
it  was  beft  to  fay  nothing  to  him  for  fear  of  fome 
fquabble  or  other;  but  the  princefs  inclined  to  try  her 
fkill,  and  with  her  dart,  which,  by  her  leave,  {he  lam 
ced  a  little  unfeafonably,  gave  him  a  very  flight  wound 
on  the  ear.  The  ill-mannered  boar  direftly  turned 
impertinently  upon  us :  and  there  were  but  two  or 
three  pitiful  wretches  of  us,  who  turned  pale  with  fear, 
each  of  us  gained  his  tree,  and  the  princefs  remained 
defencelefs,  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  beaft,  when  So- 
fcratus,  as  if  the  gods  had  fent  him,  appeared. 

Eriphila.  And  fo,  Clitidas? 

Clitidas.  I  will  defer  the  reft  of  my  ftory  till  ano» 
ther  time,  madam,  if  it  difturbs  you. 

Eriphila.  End  it  now. 

Clitidas.  Faith  I  fhall  fo,  for  a  fpice  of  cowardice 
prevented  me  from  feeing  the  particulars  of  the  com¬ 
bat  ;  and  all  I  can  tell  you  of  it  is,  that  returning  to 
the  fpot  we  faw  the  boar  dead,  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  the  princefs  joyfully  naming  Softratus  her  delive¬ 
rer,  and  the  worthy  and  fortunate  hufband  that  the  gods 
had  deftined  for  you.  At  thefe  words  I  thought  I 
had  heard  enough,  and  fo  made  hafte  to  bring  you  the 
firft  accounts  of  it. 

Eriphila.  Ah!  Clitidas,  you  could  not  have  told  me 
any  thing  more  agreeable. 

Clitidas.  O !  here  they  come  to  fee  yon. 
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S  C  £  N  E  II 


ARISTIGN2,  SOSTRATUS,  E  R  I  P  H  P* 


LA,  CLITIDAS 


A  R  I  STIONE 


AUGHTER,  I  find  you  know  already  all  we 


|  j!  can  tell  you.  You  fee  the  gods  have  explained 
themfelves  much  fooner  than  we  could  have  expedited; 
my  danger  did  not  at  all  delay  to  fhew  you  their  will, 
•and  it  is  plain  they  themfelves  made  that  choice,  fince 
merit  alone  fhines  in  this  preference.  Shall  you  be  at 
all  difcontented  to  tecompenfe  with  your  heart  him 
who  faved  my  life,  and  will  you  refufe  to  take  Softra- 
tus  for  an  hufband  ? 

Eriphila.  Every  thing  I  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  gods  and  you  mult  be  agreeable. 

Softratus.  Heavens!  Do  not  the  gods  flatter  me  with 
fome  glorious  dream?  will  not  an  unhappy  waking 
undeceive  me? 


SCENE  III 


ARISTIONE,  ERIPHILA,  SOSTRATUS, 
CLEONICE,  CLITIDAS. 


CLEONICE 


I  AM  come  to  inform  you,  madam,  that  Anaxar- 
chus  has  abufed  both  the  princes  by  the  hopes  of 
this  choice  which  they  have  purfued  fo  long.  When 
they  heard  of  your  adventure,  they  have  refented  it  fo 
much,  that  from  words  they  came  to  blows,  and  he  has 
received  from  them  fome  wounds,  the  confequence  of 
which  is  not  yet  known.  But  here  they  come. 


Vol.  IV, 


O 
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SCENE  THE  LAST. 


A  SI-S  T  I  ONE,  ERIPHILA,  I  P  H  I  C  R  A- 
T  E  S,  T  -I  M  0  C  L  E  -S,  SOSTRATUS, 
CLEON  ICE,  CLITIDAS. 


ARISTJONE 


HINGES,  you  are  both  very  violent,  but  if  A  = 


naxarchus  had  given  you  offence,  I  could  have 


given  you  juftice  upon  him. 

Iphicrates.  Madam,  if  you  do  us  fo  little  juftice  in 
the  choice  you  embrace,  what  juftice  could  you  have 
done  us  upon  him  ? 

Ariftione.  Were  you  not  to  fubmit  either  to  the 
commands  of  heaven,  or  my  daughter’s  inclinations? 

Timocles.  Madam,  we  fubmitted  to  what  they  fhould 
decide  between  prince  Iphicrates  and  me,  but  we  did 
not  expedl  to  he  both  refufed. 

Ariftione.  And  if  each  of  you  could  determine  to 
bear  a  preference,  why  may  you  not,  when  it  happens 
to  both?  Wherefore  need  che  interefts  of  a  rival  con¬ 
cern  you? 

Iphicrates.  Indeed,  madam,  we  need.  It  is  fontc 
confolation  to  us  to  fee  one  who  is  our  equal  prefer¬ 
red  to  us ,  your  blindnefs  is  very  great. 

Ariftione.  Prince,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  man 
who  has  done  me  fo  many  favours,  as  even  to  make 
love  to  me;  but  I  beg  of  you  ferioufly  to  give  your 
chagrin  a  more  reafonable  foundation;  to  remember 
that  Softratus  is  adorned  with  a  merit  that  is  fufficient- 
Jy  known  throughout  all  Greece,  and  that  the  rank 
heaven  now  raifes  him  to,  will  ftil  up  the  difference 
there  was  between  you  and  him. 

Iphicrates.  Yes,  ve>s,  madam,  we  fttall  remember  it; 
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but  perhaps  you  too  may  remember  that  two  abufed 
princes  are  not  two  inconfnlerable  enemies. 

Timocles.  Probably,  madam,  the  joy  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  we  are  had  in  will  not  be  enjoyed  long  in  peace. 

Arilbione.  I  forgive  all  thefe  threats,  and  impute 
them  to  a  love  which  imagines  itfelf  injured,  and  we 
fhall  fee  the  games  of  the  young  Pythians,  with  no  lefs 
tranquillity.  Let  us  go  there  immediately,  and  by  that: 
magnificent  fpedlacle  crown  this  furprifing  day. 

End  of  the  Fifth  Act. 

S  I  X  T  FI  INTERLUDE. 


The  Games  of  the  young  Pythians. 

The  ftage  reprefents  a  great  hall  like  an  amphitheatre, 
with  a  large  arch  at  the  further  end,  above  which  is 
a  gallery  inclofed  with  a  curtain  ;  and  at  a  diftance 
appears  an  altar  for  the  facrifice.  Six  men,  dretTed 
as  though  they  were  almoft  naked,  each  with  an  axe 
on  his  fhoulder,  as  minifters  of  the  facrifice,  enter 
through  the  portico  to  the  found  of  violins,  and  are 
followed  by  two  facrificers  and  a  prieftefs. 

SCENE  I. 


THE  priestess,  SACRIFICERS,  mi¬ 
nisters  OF  THE  SACRIFICE, 
CHORUS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


PRIESTESS. 

ING  in  a  thoufand  lands,  ye  people,  fing, 
The  wonders  of  the  day’s  refulgent  king; 

O  2 
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Range  heaven  and  earth,  no  theme  fo  fit  appears 
T’employ  the  voice,  or  to  enchant  the  ears. 

1 .  SACRIFICES. 

Nothing,  nothing  can  withftand 
That  potent  amiable  God’s  command. 

2.  SACRIFICES. 

There’s  nothing  here  below  on  earth 
But  to  his  influence  owes  its  birth. 

THE  PRIESTES.S. 

When  bright  Phoebus  difappears. 

The  world  a  fable  liv’ry  wears. 

CPIORUS. 

Let  fuch  loud  concerts  all  around 
To  his-  immortal  name  refound. 

That  form  his  glorious  car  of  day 
He  may  attend  the  grateful  lay. 

FIRST  ENTRY. 

The  fix  minifters  of  the  facrifice  with  axes  dance  a 
dance,  adorned  with  all  the  poftures  imaginable, 
after  which  they  retire  to  the  Tides  of  the  ftage. 

SCENE  II. 

II.  ENTRY. 

Six  vaulters  {hew  their  {kill  to  mufic,  upon  wooden 
horfes,  which  are  brought  by  {laves. 
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SCENE  III. 

III.  ENTRY. 

'Four  condu£tors  of  Haves  bring  in,  to  mufic,  eight 
Haves,  who  dance  to-lhew  their  joy  for  having  reco¬ 
vered  their  liberty. 

SCENE  IV. 

IV.  ENTRY. 

Four  men  and  four  women  armed  in  the  Grecian  fa- 
(hion  with  drums  and  timbrels,  form  a  fort  of  mi¬ 
litary  fport. 

SCENE  V. 

The  gallery  opens.  An  herald,  fix  trumpets,  a  kettle¬ 
drum,  joining  with  all  the  inftruments,  proclaim  the 
arrival  of  Apollo. 


CHORUS. 


LET  us  with  open  eyes  behold 

The  fplendors  which  thefe  fcenes  unfold. 


SCENE  VI. 

Apollo  at  the  found  of  trumpets  and  violins,  enters  by 
the  portico,  preceded  by  fix  young  men,  who  bear 
laurel  wreathed  round  a  ftick,  and  a  golden  fun  at 
top,  with  the  royal  device  in  manner  of  a  trbphy. 
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CHORUS. 

HAT  noble  port,  what  grace  extreme! 
What  other  god  can  equal  him? 


v.  ENTRY. 

Apollo’s  attendants  give  their  trophies  to  the  fix  mi- 
nifters  of  the  facrifice,  who  bear  the  axes,  and  with 
Apollo  begin  an  heroic  dance. 

VI.  AND  LAST  ENTRY. 

The  iix  minifters  of  the  facrifice  bearing  the  axes  and 
trophies,  the  four  men  and  four  women  armed  in  the 
Grecian  falhion,  join  in  the  dance  of  Apollo  and  his 
attendants,  in  feveral  manners,  whilfh  the  prieftefs, 
the  facrificers,  and  the  chorus  of  people  intermix 
their  voices,  at  feveral  reprizes,  to  the  found  of 
kettle-drums  and  trumpets. 

Verfes  for  the  King,  reprefenting  Apollo. 

I  AM  the  fource  of  brilliant  light, 

And  not  the  proudeft  ftar 
That  circles  round  my  car, 

Without  my  bounteous  rays  is  bright. 

Seated  on  my  refpJendent  throne, 

Nature  entire  1  fee 
Big  with  delire  of  me. 

Due  to  my  light  its  bleffings  own. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  ev’ry  place, 

That  with  my  genial  beams  I  blefs: 
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Thofe  climes  the  nobleft  riches  grace, 

Who  my  warm  influence  poflefs. 

For  Mr.  Le  Grand,  attendant  of  Apollo, 

ALT  HO’  in  prefence  of  the  fun, 

All  other  lights  are  dim; 

Yet  ftill  we  joy  one  race  to  run, 

Attendant  clofe  by  him. 

For  the  Marquis  De  Villeroi,  attendant  of  Apollo* 

FROM  my  unrival’d  mafter,  me 
You  ftill  infeparable  fee; 

Whilft  the  zeal  which  mybreaft,  for  his  fervice,infpires, 
Will  follow  his  fortune  through  waters  and  fires. 

For  the  MarquisDE  R.ass  ent,  attendant  of  Apollo. 

AND  I  without  boafting  all  men  defy, 

More  zealoufly  to  follow  his  footfteps  than  I. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FOURTH. 
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